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CHILD CARE: BEGINNING A NATIONAL 
INITIATIVE 



WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4, 1984 

House of Representatives, 
Select Committee on Children, 

Youth, and Families, 

Washington, DC 

The select committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:38 a.m., in 
room 2222, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. George Miller 
(chairman of the select committee) presiding. 

Members present. Representatives Miller, Schroeder, Weiss, Row- 
land, Sikorski, Marriott, Fish, Coats, Bliley, Wolf, Johnson, and 
McKernan, 

Staff present: Alan J. Stone, staff director and counsel; Ann 
Rosewater, deputy staff director; Jill Kagan, research assistant, 
Christine Elliott-Groves, minority staff director, Don Kline, senior 
professional staff; and Joan Godley, committee clerk. 

Chairman AIiller. The Committee on Children, Youth, and Fam- 
ilies will come to order. This hearing is the first of several designed 
to raise the level of national debate on child care. 

This hearing reflects the committee's desire to move public 
policy on child care from the 1950*s to the 1980*s. Today we begin a 
new national initiative which we hope will produce a set of specific 
recommendations to the Congress for improving child care services 
across this Nation, 

A few weeks ago we released a study prepared by the Congres- 
sional Budget Office. This report concludes that the current mix of 
child care policies are inadequate, especially in light of the growing 
number of working mothers, the growing number of single parents, 
and the growing numbers of young children in America. 

The study reflects what our hearings have uncovered across the 
country— the pace of economic and social changes are outstripping 
the capacity of our institutions to respond. Could any of us, for ex 
ample, have predicted that 44.5 percent of all women with children 
under 1 year of age would be working? Yet, that is one of the facts 
that we will learn here today. 

The simple truth is that the need for affordable child care is now 
a very real, everyday problem for the majority of American fami- 
lies. Unlike a decade ago, the need today cuts across the entire 
spectrum of economic and social liiieb and as a result child care is 
a less partisan issue than it has been in the past. 

The nearly GO national organizations endorsing our efforts attest 
to the breadth of constituencies affected - women s groups, religious 

a) 
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groups, children b advocac> groupb, laboi» educators, and vouth or- 
ganizations 

All familieb are concerned about how to make bure that their 
children are well bupervi^ed, bafe, and given the bebt opportunities 
for.health> development and learning Thib ib true of two-parent 
faniilieb. This ib true of familieb with infantb, bchool-age children, 
large families, and families with a single child. 

The care of millionb of children is at stake So are new opportu- 
nities for the motherb who want to work or need training if they 
are to ebtablibh belf-sufficienc> for themselveb and their familieb. 
Child care as an ibbue has a common border with just about ever> 
major domestic goal, from full employment to economic growth, 
from improving education to reducing child abuse, from providing 
earlv developmental opportunities for the handicaj^ped, and respite 
for their parents, to helping teenage parents stay in school. 

In beginning this new national discussion we are not precluding 
ctn> pobbible approaches— whether public or private, Federal, State, 
or local. The tax code, direct public expenditures, or empIo>er-spon- 
bored benefitb, or bome combination of these will have to be re- 
viewed, as will volunteer and church-based initiatives. 

This is the first in a series of hearings. Future hearings will be 
schedul^^d for Texas and California and we will hold a hearing in 
Conr jut m April on the problems of working families. We will 
make oite visitb to various facilities, homes, churches, businesses 
and schools which are involved in providing mild care or which are 
helping parents learn where to turn to find child care. 

We will talk with resource and referral agencies, parents, chil- 
dren, police and fire officials, doctors, researchers, advocates, em- 
plo>ers, and an v one else we can find who is concerned with this 
problem. 

I am making toda> available a fact sheet on child care, as well as 
a list of nearl> GO national organi/.ations bupporting our initiative. 

But the first obligation of this committee in the face of this enor- 
moUb need is to provide a forum for developing recommendationb. 
We will lead off toda> with the very best researchers in the coun- 
trv, and then, in our tradition, follow with people who are expert 
in experience— parents and children from nearbv communities. 

Mr. Marriott. 

Mr. Marriott Thank you, Mr Chairman 

I am pleased that our first full committee hearing this year will 
focUi5 on the problenib and the potential solutions for the working 
family's i»v ' '*»r child care. Today we will hear experts in the field 
who have been involved in the study of these problemb for many 
years We will also hear from mothers who have taken the initia- 
tive to identify working solutions 

The solutions some of these mothers will tell us about include 
day care for school-age children that involve coordinating the ef- 
forts of local school boards, county councils, private day care pro- 
viders and others. 

We will hear from mothers who provide family day care in their 
homes, a day care option preferred by a great majority of parents 
who Ui5e child caie We will also hear from mothers who have elect- 
ed to lemain at home to care for their children even though they 
are well qualified m areas where employment is available. 
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I am also pleased that we will be holding field hearings through- 
out the country devoted to the subject of child care. As we indicat- 
ed in the beginning of the year, child care will be one of the major 
concerns of this committee. We are hopeful that our search for so- 
lutions will be productive. 

I would like to thank each of the witnesses here today for taking 
time from their busy schedules to be with us. Some of our wit- 
nesses have had a very short time to prepare for this hearing, and 
I sincerely appreciate the cooperation they have given us under 
some difficult circumstances. I look forward to learning a great 
deal from our witnesses today and especially from those who have 
been successful in solving the problems and who offer options that 
may be useful to us and to other parents throughout the country. 

Mr Chairman, I would like to thank you for holding this hearing 
today and making child care a major priority. I think v,^e are on 
the brink of establishing some policie5> in coordination with the pri- 
vate sector and the public sector to help solve some of these prob- 
lems and make the life of our children a lot better. I look forward 
to the solutions that come out of these hearings and again I thank 
you and the other committee members for making this hearing pos- 
sible. 

Chairman Millkr. Congresswoman Schroeder. 

Ms. Schroeder. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that the child care 
issue has deep meaning for me. While we can cite statistics on the 
need. I remember the years when I had two very, very young chil- 
dren here in the Congress. People would ask me what my biggest 
fear was I knew I was supposed to say something very serious like 
would peace be maintained, but my greatest fear was that I would 
lose day care and my whole life would be totally upset. 

My situation was niuch better than most working parents. I had 
^ good salary level and a spouse who was very understariding. I 
cannot even imagine the terror that must go through the hearts of 
many working mothers who do not have that salary cushion and 
spouse cushion and the other sorts of cushions that I had. 

I think that is why there is so much real feeling on this. I am 
delighted we are movin^' on the day care initiative. There could not 
be anything more impor?ant. 

Chairman Miller. Congressman McKernan. 

Mr McKernan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just want to join 
Congressman Marriott from the minority side here in commending 
you on conducting these hearings. I think it was H.L. Mencken 
v/ho once wrote that every complex problem has a simple solu- 
tion — and it is usually wrong. 

Well, we are facing a complex problem, but it is one that is faced 
by more and more families, both single-parent families as well as 
two-parent families with both spouses working. I for one look for- 
ward to these hearings because I think that probably the child care 
isoue is the most important issue that this committee is going to 
face during this session of Congress. I commend you, again, on your 
leadership in really addressing this issue. 

I ,nm hoping that we 'vill come up with some creative solutions 
that are really going to address the needs that clearl> are out there 
for child care in the society. Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Congressman Rowland. 
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Mr. Rowland. Mr. Chairman, thank you for having these hear- 
ings and I look forward to hearing what the witnebseb have to say. 
I am certain it will be very enlightening for us 

Chairman Miller. Congressman Johnson, 

Ms Johnson. Thank you. Mr. Chairman I, too, am pleased at 
the quality of the panels that we have here today and commend 
you on convening these hearings 

Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Our first panel will consist of Sheila Kamer- 
man, who is a professor at Columbia University School of Social 
Work and Fellow, Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences in Stanford, CA, Edward Zigler, who is the Sterling Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and head of the psycholog> section of the Yale 
Child Study Center and director of the Bush Center in Child Devel- 
opment and Social Policy at Yale University, and Rachel Tomp- 
kins, who is the executive director of the Children's Defense Fund. 

If >ou will come forwai-d, please. The committee welcomes >ou 
and appreciates >our taking the time to come share your knovvU 
edge and your understanding of this issue with this committee. 
Your prepared statements will be included in the record in their 
entirety and feel free to proceed in the manner in which you are 
most comfortable. We will hear first I'rom you. Dr. Kamerman. 

STATKMKNT OF SHKILA B. K.VMKKMAN, I>II.1)„ PIU)FKSS()R, ('()- 
LrMBIA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK, AND 
FKLLOW, rKNTf:R FOR AI)\ANCKI) STl I)^ IN THK BEHAMOR- 
AL SCIENCES, STANFORD. (\\ 

Ms. Kamerman Good morning, Mr Chairman and members of 
the committee. 

Chairman Milleu. I think vou will have to puU the microphone a 
little bit closer. 
Ms. Kamerman. How about that? 
Chairman Miller. Fine. 

Ms Kamerman. Mv name is Sheila Kamerman. In addition to 
being a professor at Columbia Universitv 1 also cudirect the Cross 
National Studies Research Program, at. part of that program I am 
currently cudirecting a national studv of child care services in the 
United States. 

1 am delighted to see that the committee is begmning itb delib- 
erations b> acknowledging that the need for child care services is 
already well documented. Therefore, given that, what 1 am going to 
do is simpl> highlight some of what I think are the most important 
new trends and issues that are influencing' the need for child care 
services and the patterns of use at the present tmie, also mention 
what some of the options are that are available now. 

So first, a few new and important demographic developments. In 
H>S:^, for the first t ime, slightly more than half of all mothers of 
preschool age children were in the labor force, including iibout .^s 
percent of those who have children aged l\ to That means that 47 
percent of preschool aged children now have working mothers. It 
also suggests two other interesting developments. 

First of all, for the first time wt* are begmning to see the conver- 
gence in labor force particip Mon lates of single and married moth- 
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ers of preschool aged childrtn. Second is the growing continuit> of 
attachment to the labor force b> mothers, despite pregnanc> and 
despite maternit}', the most dramatic indication of this is the growth 
in labor force participation rateb of women with children less than 1 
year of age. 

Now close to 45 percent of mothers with children under the age 
of 1 are in the labor force— an extraordinary increase of almost 30 
percent in less than 5 years. 

For a quick look at what v.«. know about the effects of out-of- 
home child care and maternal employment on children and their 
development, I would point oat that although clearly this is an im- 
portant issue and much discussed and debated, existing research 
allays some of the fears with regard to what the consequences are. 

In particular, the most recent published reviews of research car- 
ried out by a National Academy of Science panel that I chaired, 
suggests that neither of these conditions in and of itself is necessar- 
ily harmful to children. However, what we do know, increasingly, 
is that how children are cared for during the day while their moth- 
ers work or while both parents are working is an extremely impor- 
tant aspect of what the consequences may be. 

So what do we know about how they are being cared for? Here 
the picture gets a little bit more cloudy. That is, although we know 
more than we used to know, we do not have either a precise pic- 
ture or a complete picture. National data an not collected either 
systematically or regularly, and in some cases we have no national 
data at all. 

What we do know, however, suggests a rather complex and di- 
verse picture. In particular, if we look at the general trend of what 
is happening to preschool aged children while mothers work, the 
trend is toward more use of nonfamilial, out-of-home care. More 
specifically, first with regard to infant and toddler care, what we 
know is that there is a scarcity of such care, that it is very expen- 
sive, and yet at the same time despite the scarcity and the cost 
there is growing use of this tvpe of care. 

In effect, given the growth in labor force participation rates of 
women with children under the age of 3— and those rates have 
grown from 34 percent in 11)73 to -Ki percent in 1988— given that 
pattern, the demand for infant and toddler care is inevitably going 
to increase. 

We knoN^ about the pattern in use of such care, here we have rel- 
atively firm data. Relatives continue to be an iniportant component 
of the child care used for very young children. However, there is a 
growing use of out-of home, nonfamilial care for children of this 
age, too. More specifically, more than a third of the children under 
the age of 3 with working mothers are now in out-of-home. nonfa 
milial care, about two-thirds of them in familv dav care and the 
remainder in group care. 

For preschoolers, those children aged 3 to 'u what we know in- 
creai>ingly is that the dominant mode of care Is some form of group 
care, largeh a preschool program und. to a substantial extent still, 
part dav. The result of thi:>. of course, is that for many children of 
this age in preschool programs, there is a significant need for sup- 
plementarv types of child care One result is a kind of "packaging" 
of several different types of child care that mothers have to orga- 
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nize, in order to obtain child care for the whole time they are 
working 

At present we ebtimate that more than 70 percent of the children 
aj?ed '^ to T) that have working mothers are in some form of pre- 
school program For Vyear-olds thib means kindergarten, largely 
public and largel> part da>. For 3 and 1 >ear-olds it means nursery 
school programs, again largel> part da> but overwhelmingly pri- 
vate. 

Federall> subsidized day care and Fleadstart programs obviously 
constitute an important component of the services for children of 
this age, but they are nowhere near adequate at present to meet 
the needs of those children wb "•^ parents qualify for them. 

Perhaps one of the most important patterns in the use of pre- 
school programs for children of this age is the growing use by afflu- 
ent and well educated parents of oome form of either nursery or 
preschool, as compared with a continued use of more informal care 
b> lower income parents. If we look at W and 4-yeur-olds, about 53 
percent of the children in families with incomes above the median 
level tend to be in preschool programs, while only 29 percent of the 
children from lower income families are m such programs. 

For a quick look at what we know about primary school aged 
children a 1th working mothers, particularl> those aged about 0 to 
10. we really know ver> little. That ib, there are no national data 
un where these children are after school, or when school is closed 
and no national data on what is available. That Is why there are 
currentl> estimates of i^u-called latchkev children that range be- 
tut»en l.S and T million children. The enormous disparity in esti- 
mates has to du with who is doing the counting, and what is being 
counted and how self-care is being defined. 

There are a few other trends that are important to note. There 
has been a significant reduction in the availabilitv of title XX sub- 
sidized child care places, in other words, those places that are di- 
rectlv subsidi/.tHl b> public funds and available to low income chil- 
dren. 

There is growing evidence that some children are being bounced 
in and out of .subsidized day care centers. Because of the title XX 
cutbacks, states have reduced the income ceiling for mothers 
who previously qualified for such care, therefore, as soon as a 
mother earns a little bit more money, she loses her eligibility for 
subsidized care in certain States and tht' children will then be ex- 
cluded from those programs 

There is growing use of the child care tax credit. That has now 
become the single largest Federal subsidv for child care. For 1!)83, 
the estimates are that it represented about $1.5 billion in tax ex- 
penditures. Somewhere between > and *J inillion children are now 
having their care partiall> subsidized through the child care tax 
credit What is most dramatic, however, is that it is serving, over- 
whelmingly, children of middle and upper income families, only a 
verv small number of children from low income families are able to 
benefit from that tax credit 

There is growing provision of child care information and referral 
service;. The most interesting developments* of course, are m Cali- 
furnia, where the State provides a public subsidy for such services. 
We need tu recognize that these .servkes are important in that they 
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increase parents' access to care, but of course the value is limited 
to the availability of services in each of the communities. 

Finally, in terms of the major trends, there is growing discussion, 
but unl> modest development, in what employers are doing in the 
way of sponsoring child care services. Current estimates range 
from 41o employers doing something to about 1,000, but there is a 
great deal of confusion with regard to exactly what it is employers 
are doing and what is available. 

i would note here that about half of what is provided is provided 
by hospitals. Hospitals, as we know, have a unique problem in 
meeting the needs of nurses, many of whom are mothers. About 
another half of what is available is either in th.' form of modest 
contributions by employers to community services or in the form of 
seminars, lectures, meetings, and so forth, available for working 
employee parents. 

A very small number, perhaps GO programs currently, are operat- 
ed by employers at the work site, and perhaps an equivalent 
number of employers are also currently providing some form of fi- 
nancial subsidy, either directly, to pay for child care, or indirectly 
through the development of something called a salary reduction 
benefit plan. More employers are beginning to explore establishing 
such plans, but given recent IRS announcements there is growing 
concern as to the tax status of such plans for employees. 

Probably the most significant development on the part of em- 
ployer-sponsored child care services has to do with the growth in 
information and referral services that employers are sponsoring. A 
growing number of the very large and leading employers are ex 
ploring these services. This is where I think future developments 
will occur. 

Now for some issues, and here tht re are four issues that I would 
like to highlight. First and most important, the sapply of infant 
and toddler care, full day preschool programs and after-school pro- 
grams, is still overwhelmingly inadequate. Although many moth- 
ers, in particular low income single mothers, have no choice with 
regard to work and therefore use whatever child care service they 
can find, a recent cent5us report found that more than one-third of 
mothers with incomes under $ir>jOOO a vear who were not now in 
the labor force would in fact go out and look for work, and would 
hupv to find work if they could first obtain affordable, decent child 
care. 

In general, infant and toddler care has long waiting lists, wher- 
ever such programs exist. The family day care providers increas- 
ingly tell us, as we carry out interviews, that they really do not 
want to care for infants. In addition, many communities still have 
absolutely nothing available in the way of after-school programs. 

The second issue it, the continuing and growing problem of access 
to child care services,. In effect, with the growth in supply there has 
been also a recent growth in diversity. Parents find themselves in a 
situation in which they do not know where to look for children 
and, more important, they do not quite undertjtand how to assesb 
differential quality of care and how to be sure they get something 
that is good. 

Related to the above is the growing concern about the qualitv of 
child care services provided Given the absence of uniform child 
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care standards around the country, the decrease m State superviso- 
ry activities, and the decline in standards at the State level— all 
the results of both cutbacks in title XX as well as the elimination 
of Federal requirements— given all of this, we are seeing around 
the country a growing decline in the quality of care available. 

The fourth issue is the continued problem of affordability, in par- 
ticular for low-income families. Given the cutbacks in supply subsi- 
dies such as title XX and the parallel growth in consumer or 
demand subsidies such as the child care rax credit, we now have a 
situation in which public subsidies are increasingly available to 
middle class and affluent families and subsidized care is less avail- 
able to low-income families. 

The tax credit, although clearly important, has very limited 
value at present for low-income families. In particular, it is quite 
clear that where such families are concerned, for example, a faniily 
with income under $10,000 a year parents are not going to be able 
to spend $2,400 a year on child care for one child, let alone $4,800 
for two. 

I would add here that although we have not carried out any sys- 
tematic study of the costs of child care around the country— and I 
do not know of anybody else who has recently— what we are hear- 
ing from those provides with whom we have discussed costs and 
fees is that in low cost areas the average or typical fee is about $45 
a week for preschool-aged children, and $55 a week for infant care. 

We are also being told, increasingly, that the difference in infant 
3nd toddler care costs between family day care and group care pro- 
grams is negligible. In higher cost communities the prevailing fees 
are^about $75 a week and higher for preschool-aged children and 
$125 a week and higher for infant care. 

In general, it seems quite obvious that given the low wages of 
many women and the growing numbers of female heads of families 
who are likely to have low incomes generally, the problem of the 
cost of care and the fees charged parents is especially serious. 

Now for some recommendations, and I give these recognizing 
that the committee is at the beginning of its deliberations and that 
quite obviousl> it is going to make its recommendations at the end. 
I might also add that since our own child care study is still in proc- 
r es, we are not prepared to make an> coiiiprehensive recommenda- 
— virions either and will not be until sometime next fall. 

However, given where we are in our study, there are certain 
i^isues that have emerged and certain recommendations that we 
feel we can make at this time. I urge the committee to give them 
serious consideration. 

Firsts the rapid growth in labor force participation rates of 
women with children under the age of one is going to place an in- 
creasing demand on already insufficient infant care places. More- 
<ner, what is going on, given this trend, underscores the inadequa- 
cy of maternity and parenting policies in the United States at the 
present time I would urge that any policy consideration given to 
infant care pa> attention to the importance of maternity and par- 
enting related leaves from \vork, both unpaid and paid leaves. 

A i^econd recommendation. We know increasingly that affluent 
and well educated parents use preschool as their preferred mode 
of child Care for children ages 3 thiough 5. These parents do so re- 
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gardless of whether the motherb are in the labor force. They do so 
because the> think this is a very valuable experience for young 
children. 

I would urge that the committee be extremely sensitive to the po- 
tential for developing a two-tier system of child care, one in which 
children from low-income families are closed out of an experience 
that is increasingly being identified as important for the develop- 
ment of these children. 

Here, therefore, what I would recommend is that consideration 
be given to providing incentives to State and local governments to 
expand public prekindergartens and to extend partway kindergar- 
tens to a full day. Such an approach would certainly contribute to 
the avoidance of any development of a two-tier system. 

A third recommendation. As we all know, there is a substantia^ 
gap between the school day and the school year on the one hand 
and the work day and the work year on the other. Most working 
mothers work full time and the proportion who do so is rising. The 
issue of after-school care is appropriately in the province of State 
and local governments, but clearly there is need for Federal help 
and perhaps incentives here, too. I would urge this as a high priori- 
ty and a relatively low cost item 

A fourth recommendation. Given the disparities in the quality of 
child care available and given the decline in State standards and 
supervisory activities, strong consideration should be given to the 
use of Federal leverage to raise and enforce standards. 

And finally my fifth recommendation. Given the continued prob- 
lem of dffordability I would urge the expansion of the dependent 
tax care credit, including making it refundable for low income 
working parents and at the same time increasing title XX budget 
funds so that it will no longer be necessary for programs to bounce 
children in and out of care as soon as their mothers manage to 
earn a little more money. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

[Prepared statement of Sheila B Kamerman follows.] 

FapARfcO StaTEMKNT ShKILA B KaMKK.MAN. PRuKF:St)UK, C'oH MHIA UNiVKRi^m 

St mxji oh SiH lAi. WuKK, AND Fkmajw, Ckntkk Fok Advam ki) Stldy in the Be- 
MAVOKrAl. SCIKNCES, Stanpori), CA 

Thib Committee had correct I> noted that the need fur child care services ib clear 
tind well documented ' There is \Mdespread recugnitiun that most \\omeri with chil 
dren under 18 are in the labor force iVJ percent in ll^Siit, that most children hav*.« 
uuikin^i mothers (.'1 perci^nti, and that most mothers who \vork, do so full time 
imore than 70 percent of those with school aged children and ^12 percent of thosi* 
with preschoolers) 

In m> testimonv todav. I will provide some inforiTiation on five aspects of child 
care services • 

Some less \Nell known deiiio^jraphii. dnUi th<it ha^e implications for the future of 
child care services 

/\ reminder concermnj< research findings un the effect> on children of maternal 
employment and non-familial, oul-of^honte child care 

An overview of what i.s known about where th** children of working mothers are 
cared for 



'Thv infurnkal on pnst'iiUM »i» this tt»stkniuiiv l^ Irum a natiociiti study ul child care wrviceji. 
8pon«»*»rt-d b> tht' ( arncK" ^ t>rj>«>r<au>n btiNt'd at [\w ( i>lumb»a I ni\.t rsit> School of Sotitd Work, 
and ccKlirectwl bv SheiJa B Kamermnn and Alfred J K<ihn 

'For H<.>nu' additu»nai detail hh* the two nrt Kit's apj)t'ndeii khh pubiiNht\i in the .V/onM/v 
/^i/wir /?♦•< leu and the second »n Working Woman 
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A summary of current trends in child cart* 
A brief list of issues 

1 Some new demographic data that are particularl> 4>alient tu an> Jii>cuSbton of 
child care today * 

In 198:^, for the first time. shghtl> more than half ot all motherb of children under 
age 6 were in the labor force, including .> percent of the mothers of children aged 3 
to J and 4C percent of the mothers of children under age 3 Fort) -seven percent of 
children under age 5, including 49 percent of those aged 3 to 5 and 4o percent of 
thobe under 3 had working mothers labt >ear Although smgle mothers have alwa>s 
had higher labor force participation rate^ than married motherss, one important 
new development ib that among women with preschool aged children, labor force 
participation rates for single and married mothers are converging. A second new 
and dramatic development is the growing continuit> of women's labor force attach- 
ment despite pregnanc> and childbirth For example, labor force participation rates 
for women with children under one >ear of age land wivtb and single mothers nave 
almost the same rates) was 14 5 percent in 1983, an in».rease of almost 30 percent 
since 1979, when the rate was 34 percent. 

2 The effects on children: 

Although the consequences of maternal emplo>ment for child development, and 
the consequences of non familial, out-of home care arrangements for child develop- 
ment have been -and still are— much discussed and debated, existing research 
should alla> at least bome fears Recent reviews of research have concluded thiit nei- 
ther maternal employment nor out-of-home child care, is a condition that in and of 
itself, is harmful to children * What is important, however, especially for very young 
children, is huu they are cared for during the day, while both parents or their sole 
parent is at work 

THE CHILD CAKE ARRANGEMENTS OF CHILDREN OF WORKING MOTHERS 

In presenting this brief overview of where children are caied for, the types of care 
described include family day care kare in the home of a non-relative J and centei 
care, public and private nursery schools, preschools. prekindergartens, and Head 
SUirt programs, all day. part day and after school care, provided on a regular basis 
(Relative care is referred to, but counted separately from non-relative care.) 

Unfortunately, although we know far more than previously, we still do not have 
either a precise or a complete picture of how preschool and primary school children 
ar, cared for while their mothers work Moreover, what we do know suggests a di- 
verst^ and complicated picture National data are not collected regularly nor in any 
systematic fashion, so that to describe who uses what types of care we mu&t piece 
together different, sometimes net fully comparable data, collected by different 
sources at different tmies F'urthermore. there are groups of children and/ or types 
of care for which there are no data 

Infant and toddler care— care for children under 3— continues to be relatively 
scarce and expensive, yet is one of the most rapidly growing types of child care 
Given the recent but rapid grov/th in labor force participation rates for women with 
children of this age ifrom 34 percent m 197.j to 46 percent in I9i<3j, and given the 
inadequacy of maternity or parent leaves following childbirth, the need for this type 
of care is likely to grow still larger 

According to a Census Bureau report of child care arrangements used by working 
mothers in 1982. relative care continues to be very important for this age group, but 
use of family day care and group care is growing^ More than one third of these 
ver^ young children iincluding 10 percent of those whose motheis work full timei 
art cared for outride their home, by non relatives- about 2') percent in family day 
can* and 10 percent m groups programs Child care packages"— the regular use of 
more than one tyi>e of care t4re Used by 10 percent of the mothers, and even more, 
by about percent, when fathers a'-e an important component of the child care 
"package" 

For preschoolers, aged 3 to .">, we have only piecemeal data There are no national 
data on how the whole cohort i» cared for, nor are there recent data on child care 



'Thi' stdtistKM tittil here »ri frum both pubhi*htHl and unpublished data provided by the 
Bureau of Uibor Statist ics 

*Si'^. for example. Sheila B Kamerman and Cher.vl D Iloves. edn Ftinultess That Work, 
Washington. I)( National Auidemv Pre^s. ['J^Z and Cheryl D Hayes and Sheila B Komer 
man, Chiltiren of \\t»rkin£ l\irents Washin^'ton. DC National Academy Press. 19S3 

^ CS Bureau of the Cennu**, Current Population Reports. Seru^ P J3. No 12*1. ("hild Care 
sXmtnfienientt o/ \\i}iktn^ Mothvrs Juru L9sj W^l^hlngtun. DC Ciovernment Printine Office, 
19H:{ 
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prugrcUiib. nui on what UkA bchuoU are providing Ubing a cumbinatiun uf 
bchuul fiirviilnient datct Mid VXi~ dav *.are eiirullnient data, v\e *>uiKludt' th»tt the pri 
marv t> pe u! care fur this a^e ^ruup bunie furm of gruup wire, usUitllv in a pre 
j>chuui prugrtini, uften onv that l^ t*nlv part da\ and thuj> m«v reijuirt' bupplemt'iita 
rv cari' arrangeimMit^ The niajur new developments are the beK»»ning gruwth iii 
full da> preschool programs and in public school based progranib 

Wv estimate that mure than TU percent uf the children of thib age. with wurking 
muthers, are in gruup prugrttm for tit itMbt a part uf the da> Fur the ."> >ear olds, 
thii^ usually meaiiss kinderg.irten, Usudl)' pubho, and usuallv part dav Fur o and 4 
\ear uUls, it nias mean a nurberv ^chuul ur pre- kinder gar ten prugr»im, aUu part da>, 
but in this case uvervvhelmin^^lv private Enrollment in nurserv sch ' U duubled 
^UKe U)T(I and the pruj^ortiun uf the age gruiip attending these prugranis hasgrovvn 
even mv>re For these children, multiple furms uf care tire espetuills liKel> since su 
numv pru^jranis are part da> Federallv :5ubsidi/.ed dav care centers and Head Start 
piugrams are tilM) an important cumiwnent uf the service s>stem fur these children 
but space IS inadequate even to meet the needs uf those vvho qualify 

Of particuKtr impurtance, the preschoul prugrains are biMng used increasingly, 
whether ur nut mothers wurk. bv parents whu see them as an important develup- 
inental experience fur tlieir children IndeiKi, a niajur cuncern is the i>ussible emer 
geiKt' ot a dual s>stem ut child ctire in which children uf affluent and vvell-educated 
parents attend preschool prugranis — whether ur nut tfieir muthers work — and chil 
dn n uf luw uicunie families use nu>re informal care As illustration percent of 'i 
i year olds ai families with median or higher incomes attended preschtxjl programs 
in lU.^J as contrasted witli percent of those m tanulies with lower incomes Simi- 
larlv, 7 J [KTcent of \ >ear olds whose mothers are college gradUt^tes were in a pre 
school program 

We have no national data on where primarv .-^choid children uiged b-H), m par 
ticulan ,ire cttred for when school i^ closed or when their mothers work day goes 
bevond the school da\ We know that the demand for before and after school care is 
growing and tfiat the ^uppl> !> growing. to<j-but is nowhere near able to meet the 
dernaiul But vst' have no s^^tentatic data hovv these children are cared for. bv 
whom and where The estinuites {ut so-called latch-kev children raiige from I S mil 
lion to T niillion depending on which children are c'uuated and s-vhat is defined a.s 
'soil -tare' 

TRKNDs 

Among the nuM significant tiends we ha\e identified are the ttjlKAvm^^ 

More out ot home, non-itimilial care is being used for preschoolers generdlv, in 
vIudiHg infants and ttxldlers, tind grouj. c.ire, especialU. i> expandm^^ The demand 
cuiitinut\s to grov\. m particuLir. loi infant and t^nldler care, schvnd aged cfnld care, 
and for full-dav pre>chool i)rograrns 

M\ire .{ to "> year olds are attending presc Iuk>1 programs whether ur not their 
nuithers are At»iking, and there '.eenis to he a gro^MUg divergence in patterns ot 
care t\»r this aK»' ^"*^^»P« bv tamilv nuome tind parents i»ducation 

There is tontuiued growth m t hurc h-sp(»ii>ored child care sirvices and in lor 
prtifit child care, tind theie are sonu' signs ot growth m public scfioul btised pn* 
gnuijs 

rfiere lia^ l)een a ^ignificai.t reducUon ui the liiuabers ol child .are places tfiat 
aie ^uf)sidi/ed directU bv public tunil^. largtlv a^ a i.v>nsequuKt o( the cutUicks m 
Title XX funds 

There is ^unie evidence th.'t childien tire being houiued' in and out of income 
tested. puf)hclv subsldi/ed child cale programs, in M)ine states, a^ the uicorne crite 
ria lui tdigibilitv are reduced tis a constN^uence ol less Title XX Unufs, tind as hiw 
iliiouie wv»rking women tiherntitelv g<iin tind loie their eligibility lor subsuli/e*l 
wire witfi mnu)r changes m labor force s^tatus or earnings 

'Ihere is grov^uig use ot the child care tax cretiit, now the largest sjngU" federal 
child caie suI)skK heiielitting f)etween atid * million vfiildrili «*nd costing af)oUt 
'^l "> l>illion in ttiv expenditures ni I'Js.; Howewr. ac*.ordin^ tu tht"^ Cungressmnal 
Budget Otliie. onU al)out 7 perctMit ot the P> nnllioh Umulies iismg tho credit htid 
inclines belovv $liliM)n m p)Sl arid less thtin percent ut tlie ta\ ciedits went to 
these families 

There ingrowing provision ol v laid wue mlormaUon and lelerral I&Ri services 
Tfie most evteiisue development i- nii (\ililorniti a sttitt Ihtit proMdes a puf>lK sub 
sid\ foi thest» services Child *.aie KVH services ^otisiitnu tin inij)ortant device for 
liidhttitiiig a^ c ess to < hild * <ire h\ helpttti^ ptireiits U ii n tihuut wliat isavaikible - 
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and tut piuvuiiii^ paii'iU um^unu'i rtluuUiua n'u.adiiiu hou to cli04j>i* .» ^iiti.sftutory 
Child o«ire mtvuv 

'HuH' js >;rovsiii^ di^ui.->iuii -but \vt\ inoi\ct>{ dt'Vt iopnient wl i*ni{>Knfi >pon- 
Mjmi child uirt' Altlujuuh tlu' i\stunatt\s rau^^' Irani \\'> tu «»buut Unuu iMnpKnt'r>. 
tht'M' arr nu tlrni nuiiib^'i^ a'^aiduiu vvhidi t.mplusei> dvv doitiK ^^hat And there ks 
a ^uod d<Ml ul (.oiifusion reuaidin^ wluit Wui^ provided A ser> ln^v part ot \\hal 
1^ iiul'adfd .jie hospital b<iM»d u! lelated ♦.hild care ^er^^u•^ Another lar^e ^^raupan* 
t'niplavei> rnakmu riuxievt uuitr d)Utiun> to u>nimurul> iacilitu*>. ur >pon^urinK 
-u>nal \vark-hi>p^ .uid -einuiar^ tor en»pK>vee-pcrr ent> In ^.untra^t. there t»re e>timt»l- 
vi\ to be unlv abuut child c*ire c enters actuallv iit the \\orkpUice in private ()lau♦^ 
ut enipKiviiieiit (Jueii tlie current attitude^ ot both eniplcnee-parenl> and empUn- 
er^ it dors not >eeiu hkel> that thes.e pi-cJKr.im^ udl experience .1 ser> large gr-owth 
There an aboul the -»anie imniber ot entplovi*rs s\ho are ^subMdi/in^ home part ot 
I niplovee^ child care ciM> or t.icilitatmK p..vn»ent VMth l<i\ ttt*e dolhir> through a 
-alarv nduclum i»i lleMble heiiefit plan More are i*\plorin^^ lhi> but a recent IRS 
annouiueoient inav hav< raided c|ue>liori^ lor ^nnv enipUners ahuut tlie tax st.itus 
'•t "-uch an approach The mo^t hkeU torrii that eniplou-r >t ai.-or.ship \m1I take is 
pro\i'«u)ii ot intnrmalioti and retenral s^-rvue^ Sever.il tor^par ie> <ire no\\ provid- 
mu 01 plarnuiiu lo prtuide ^uji -eivicev Thi^ is *.ciirenN% a »er\ vvoithwhile en- 
deavor hut clearlv i^ not the solution to cMvtinu child car.* nmi-^ 

issrts < rinaM and h\\ht\^ *\v. 

Vhv supph ot udaril and loddler care, tul! da> pre^chcxjl. ,ind alter school pro- 
gram- is still madequaie Allhough niaru mothers, espi^iallv ^m^le inot[u*r>. tiavo 
no choice but tt. ^vurk arul use whatever Ivpe ot ».hdd wire ihcv can luid. a recent 
Cen-Us report indicates that U> percent u( vvonien vMth ciuldren under <»ge -k in ttini- 
ihes with uu'unes under .^r)J)Ul», vvould look tor work tt child tare vsere available cit 
reas.inable cost, in i.oristrast to l.> percent in tainihe> \Mth UKonuvs over $Jo,0(H) 
Inlant and toddler c.ire centers otten liave waitmu list- and <ilter s«.hool programs 
are <drnosi ntin-existent in rnanv conununriie.s 

Ttu'u is a growui^ pit'bleni u\ acces.s to child <arc -ervices because the increased 
thversUv ctt prugrauKs ha> led to a situation in whuh parentis do not know where to 
tlnd child care nor how to rdcntitv which services are ^i<H)d' 

Related to the above ther'e is gmwing ctMnern abocit the cjUaiitv ot child c«ire pro- 
. id. .i as wtll as about tbt^ [>robleins pariMit> have m axertainmu t|Ut»lilv. given the 
abst iiu' ot unittittn chiM care service standards, the dec resist* in state superviMjry 
ait ivities, and i detlme in standards at the state level - all as a con.seciuence Title 
\X culback.s and the clnnination o| lederal retjuirernents 

Tlieie Is a «.tMitimud (>rohlern ot allordabilil>. in particular tor low income f«imi 
hes a- -uppK -ubsuhes such as XX have been reduce<i and the demand or con- 
-unier subsidies ^.Ji .ix {Uv dependent care credit hcive limited or no Vc»lue tor 
-Ut ti taniilies Murrtivei. the tax credit does nut reallv conipen.sate tor a Mgnit"ic«int 
pnrtion ot thild care cost> lor these lanulies snue it Ks hi^'hl> unlik»dv th<it <i tainily 
with an income ol vionon. (1,1 i.\.an()le. vvi>uld spend -^Jioo |or child c<ire for oni* 
^hiUl. let alone <\^in\ (or two' We have run earned out a svst^Miiatn ^^crd> ot child 
lare tecs naluttivilK ritu <lo wi know lA anvone wht) h<is dune so reu*ntlv. but m 
thusf states where we visitetl progr<inis iit I'Js ; it'alilt^rnia Kh*nda. Ma.ssachusetl>, 
\ew \nik, Texas ihild care lees oi .1 week lur preschool aad tor 'nlant c<ire 
wer» at tlu low erui and lees tlnU red wrv littit between group wire and tatnily 
dav laie In niorf expensive areas (he weekU lees wen' >T' and "^IJ.") respect ivelv. 
an<i highei 

tiivei: the law wj^t^ rnanv wunun ?he glowing nujid^erst*! teniaU* be<ided lani- 
ih«'s ami ttie Iikt hht-otl tfuit thev havt ver\ low nuoriies thi problem ol the ujst ot 
I are and !he tec . i fiarj,:»'d [>arents ix espt-^aHv s^rKuis 

OMMfNuvMONs 

I leali/*' fhal th» Ctnuunttee iinU at thf begmnini; t>t it- t \ploralions. and will 
ill ike n - n . utiini»'!ulatii»tis n ui h later Our ow n t hild t are -(u<iv k stdl in pn>. - 
and imi piepaj»'l ^* it h wifiipreln-iisi w r et tmiineniia! loiis v lluwewi it is alre.ulv 
< h-ar that the hdlownig des^r v<* ( \)rnitHttre von^iderxitmn 

The ia|)nl mowth in Liboj tiote |nii t k i;)at ion ratt- i wnmen with children less 
than "ue ciar nt ai;»\ places rutuniiui- pn ssiir*' on an mHufluierit sup|>K iA mttinl 
iar» and undtisiun's iht- inadMpLn v ol uiafeMutv reLtted (mjIk n-s m (In* (IS Anv 
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policv concerning infant care should mcludu attention to maternit> and parenting 
policies that make possible paid and job^protected leaves for &omt- time after child- 
birth. \ 

2 AffUjcnt and well-educated parents use prescho<^ls, increasingl>» as their pre- 
fer r^<Wiild care service for children aged 3-13. We need to be ver> sensitive to the 
potential for developing a two-tier s>stem» in which children from low income fami- 
lies are closed out of such an experience. Providing incentives for state and local 
governments to expand public pre-kindergartens and extend kindergartens to a full 
day would help avoid this development, 

3 There is a substantial gap between the school da> and year and the work da> 
and year Most working mothers work full time. The issue of after school care is 
properly in the province of state and local government, but there is need for federal 
help and perhaps incentives here» too. This is a high priority item that need not be 
very expensive. 

i Given the wide disparities in the quality of child care available, and the decline 
in state standards and supervisory activities, strong considt. ation should be given to 
the use of Federal leverage to raise and enforce standards. 

3 Given the continued problem of affordability» we would urge, la) the expansion 
of the dependent care tax credit* including making it refundable f^r low income 
working parents* and lb) increasing Title XX budget funds so that it will no longer 
be necessary for states to "bounce" children from child care centers as soon as their 
mothers earn a little more 
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Child-care services: 
a national picture 



As more moiher^ hold join, ilw demand 
for ( hild'Care icmces continues to^row^ 
('Spea(ill\ for infam and unldler care— 
and is exacerbiued b\ brief motenut\len\(:^ 

SMlJtA B Kamirm^n 

In I9K^ lof the lirM time, hjh ol all moiherv «ithi.htl(irtn 
uwJcr »J< 6 *crc in the IjUw U>r*.c ' Oui of j u>hon of 
k*i 0 million children undci a^c 6. 47 pcucnt hjd >«ofVing 
nxXKcrs In the nc^» luiurc ih*. moftvirt cf pre^*\Ktkr\ 
v,t\l vcrN likl> KjNi >«<Hktn): imHhvrs i\ nnni xh<ml Ji.'v 
khiidrcn alrc<^> (k> Hitvb ptcv^hiMil children ireiired ior 
uhile their motherv »ofk in Mxneihin; that relatively hnle 
i\ kno^^n Jbout. although whaJ in known \u2>;cms a qui'- 
complicated picture 

What i\ the picture today of child care servKr^ for pre 
school ajied children' To help the reader vis» ^Irie the pK 
tuie four qucMtonv arc addrcN%cd 

• Where are the children u1 M^nl.injt parents hemp cared 
for' 

• What <N knu«vnahvui the kinds nf thiid cjre »<r\Kevand 
ajTvn^emcntN thai no«* exi^t' 

• Whjt IS kno«*n aboot the «]u^liiy uf Lire now pr led 
and Mhhjt is hjppcnint: lo it' 

• What are the cutrent trends. de>ek)pmcntv. and emer|;in(; 
nsue> tn the child care services held' 

Kh the purpi>ve\ of this aTticle child care services «ill 
include family day care and center care, public and private 
TMncty Khool and prcki«)dcrfartens Mead Sun ccnten. 



SVtii H v»<*<rm*n tt « (<rofctK« S«<i«l ^^K.y and ruwwnf »M«>- 
Ktvgrul S*i«ivcv SiWorO <.*J«^.*hn 



4II di> ure, par djv t.jrc ^^nd alter v(.h<Mil (Non 
nK)rKti/cJtjrc' ^ reUuscs^r^dhrKl *KtaMonjI bjhsMwmv 
are not irKlud* * ) The discuss^'n is jb<nit relanvcK re):ular 
tjre or atten <jncc a specific numlvr ol h<»uis per djv and 
ret:u|ar d^s [kx «c-i.k <il pfovisi«in in jjniilKs jn<l ^nnip 
an>%-.oems - under Knh edvKjiional jnd mkuI wcll^rc 
4uspice\ 

T)p«s pnd amount of }i>«ilable child car« 

Unfortunately, in addition to the chiSd-care picture not 
bcinj very ckar, 1 1\ noi ver> complete NatuKial data are 
no< collected in any tysiematic faUiion on Children in out- 
of home care dunnj the day, child-care arrang enKnts used 
while parent) work, or ehild care service programs To MiK* . 
what emm arxl who u»ei which type of care ooc mu\t piece 
together different. JonKtimcs no* fully ctKnpatable data 
collecied by different UH>rce\ at difT^eient times 

In ptuviding an overview of child care scrvKcs Ux pre 
ichool aged children, he type% ot >ervicvs can he distin 
gui\hed by the following 

• The age of the child 

--infant and toddler care (0 to 2 year olds) 
— prev:hookr care (3 to 3 )sar'Olds) 

• The liKus of csrc 
—in own home 

-'in a relative's home 

—in a 000 relative's home 

—1*1 a (roup facility Ucnier u» m, tuxA) 

iS 
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• Ihi \ouri« i»! lundv 

dtfcvt jm) ifidiiiM public ^u^^tJ> Hot cKJn^pIt pubiii 

pns Jt.o uhMjs 

it):* ttl ihtM jiiO (>p<, ol (jii ibv rrK>0 \oiiipkU Jjlj in 
ju ihosA. on pr(\(hiH>i (htiJun jfi.\i t u> ^ Mi>w('\(r 

«on\pUird h\ AM As«A\(jt4v m 1*^77 nun»N:r\ 4re 
ino^n u> hjvi ^ro*n suh»»jr>»ijlU \»fKt Ihcn \'*ifc»>\cr. 
ihcNc Jjlj iJ<> not imludi pr(>^>rj()is umki tJu^ jiionjl 4u« 
pucv nurs4.r> i^ht^ols pfcVimtcif'jncns jftvl kirvkrfjrtcti\ 
Thevr jrc 1\k sinjjU i>p< oi chitJ^jrt Nff^Kc M 

jnvm); ihild v Jti scr^Kix li»r Ihis jj:i> ^'tiigp 

IK mttsl lunonll) puMnJk'J uvnsunKr JjIj < 4nd 
4 vcji titd ihtlJun \>i wtukinf: nK>ihcr\ jit triMTi j 1977 
( utTcnt l\»puljiii>n Sur\c> u t-M i«>mJu' led b\ the Burciu 
ul iht, ( cnsus ' OnK Jjlj \*n thilJicn unJrr *ivf Jnd on 
Ih*. i<'«/ijk<w ihUd tn ihc ljnul> wcrr tiKluikd tUmc^cr. 
betjuy: the *ur\c> *j\ tjnicd tiyi rn June *bcn mjnv 
s<htH»U jfc tl«>H«l thildfin in friKjp tare pfoffjnis arc 
MgniKjntU undcrTc{X»nid lor c^jmplc, Icv^cr ifwin 21 
pcutm ol ihiJdtcn ol thi\ j^c wuh mo(hcf\ who worked 
full umc in 1^77 *crc rcpimcd cnrollcJ in grinip care, 
a^ o>ntr4>(cd *Uh U pcricnt oi ali chiMrcn thr^jgc rn 
1976 j*. iirdinj! u> C cn\u\ HufCau v.h<K>l rnf(>tlnicnt dar4,' 
■rkl *7 pcricnt in mSO 3\ ulcd by the NationuKcnlrr fur 
fjdtKJiHinjt Suhstus ' I Sec liblrs I and 2 i hunhcrnxwc 
the prvipuniimol )\iun^\ttrs enrolled in prcnhtH)! programs 
w3\ mtnifuanil) ht^jhcr *hcn ihctr rnoihcrv wofkrd 144 

T»6k t PopwUrkxi mt pr••€hoo^rl. pf 9prlnv«ry tchool 
•iw«tlm*ot. BAd Ubor fofc« ttatui •! inoth«( bv cMd • 
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pcfu'ni) NtortDM r lkvcdj|jd«>fx>t rtpi>n nruliipSr nutJ^v 
ot lart (he pKkJ>.>c^ ui ^nilJ ^jrr arrjn/rmrntv x^huh 
arc n)Osi frcqotntU uv:d bv vki>ikin^' rTH>4hcr\ Suih pjik 
afe\ mjudc vniK (.t»n»hinJln»n ol a prc\ch<H>l proj.Mjin 
tdtnii\ dd> lart jnj rt(jn>r urc thc> nu) in>ol>c f«><Ji 
«>f rTH»rc dilltrrnu jrc |:r>cr\ durm;4n a>rra):c week More 
cnlrriM^tf child *jirc daU vkcrc lolirclcd m (he 1982 CcnNus 
Burtifu \ nationjl tcrtihi) \ur>c) hu( (hc^c dju h<td iw{ \ci 
been pubh\hcd vkhcn ihi\ artKtc pccpjrcd 

I'smg I97«> Hh<>*>l cnu>llri)cnr drtj jnj djij fioni 
1977 Abi ^upp!) \tud> »>I Jj>-tjrr cnroIln>en(. rt is found 
JhJl jlnK)\j [yko ihird\ ot ^ lo ^ \i:ji old« jnd nnvri. Ihjfi 
70 pcr^cn^ of » ijh «*orkinj.' numbers jirc in \omc f»»nji 
of jiuHip child «jrc pr«>^rjni Tbe\c nunjbcrs jrc injdc up 
of the following' nirtcl\-thrcc ptr»cm of all ^ >cji oWs were 
in nur><f> N<.h<»)J kitxJcrgjftcn. ^ir hN grjdc in 1979 Ihirts 
h%c p<runl of ill < ui 4 >c*r-olds were in nur>*r) M.h»K>l 
Of prckirnicrf jnrn A grovking number of tbcvw j>rc\*,h»H>l 
|tfO);rjms arc full da\ (he proportion of ^ to ^ )car olds 
ir« 3 full dJ> rr«>jrjm doubled during ihc I9?0 i from P 
percent in 1970 JO U per,cnl »n I9S0 B) I9S() ^7pcucni 
of ^ to 4 )cji t'^ds »crc in prrprinur) proprjms Alihoujjh 
kindcr^rjnrn cnrollmenl for ^ jcjrolds is about the MfiK 
vkhrthcr i'H not mothers vkcrk (jInxAt all >cjr olds arc m 
prevrh^Hil or pnmjr) s<.h4H)l). enrollment rjics for ^ to 4 
yearoMs arc si^nitii jn«l\ higher *hen m^)ther\ ate in the 
labor ft>fic t44 pcnent umipircd Mith M percent in l9HUi 
All da> enrullment IV ofi»nir\e f4i higher IxKihildrrn v^iih 
full linK MtHktng nKHher> Allh^Hj^h the>e pa>frjn»s n»j\ 
be \jlued for their educjitonal content, they art oUcn u\ed 
bcc»jse lhe> fulttll 4 needed chitd-cart fun4.iH>n 

Kinder|;anen enrollment trKrex\ed b> alnx)st tw third 
between 1967 and 1980 (from 6". lol5 pencnt) Mo*c\cr 
the irvciease tn nur>ery Khool cruollment ha> been «\cn 
more dramatic doubling in numbcn dvjnn| {\k 1 970 s jnd 
more (bin docbhnj u a proportion of J- ia4<ye<r-ok]t cn 
mlled (from 16 pcaeni in 1969 10 37 percent tn l9K0i 

MiHe<ncr not only are children «f working mo«her> nxirt 
likely 10 be enrolled tn prewhool pro(ram\. but the cnn»H 
n>cn( raie> arc c\cn higher when mothers ha\c larger in 
conK^ and nvxc education Fifty. three percent ol ) to ^- 
year olu children in families with median or higher i/Komei 
attended a prcMUx)! program in 1982. ai cont'atled wuh 
tKily 29 percent of those m lower irKxtme families As iKMcd 
cnnillment ratci increase as mothen' education levels rise 
and <ncrrase Jhll more when tlnvse mothers are employed 
Only * children whose oxxhcrs are college graduates is 
there nc difference between tht>ie with working and tht)se 
ss lib n»)flworking mothers For example, about half of such 
\ year okls and 72 percent of jwch 4.)car<olds were in a 
preyrhool program tn 1912 • 

Given these dita. or>e could *«gue that not only is (here 
Ifrowmg use of preschool «s a child-care sersics* for the 
^ , 4 , atnJ 5 yeji olds with w»>fking mothers but there ts 
espetuHy hiRh use by afflwnt. ediKjied working famdies 
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V »pciwi^^ ^i}<h ht^h use t>s ihe n>'i^ jtliuiiu iJi\c^ mtiukj^ 
<^Ui ^1UH)^ jSv»ui (h^ ^«>0'x.i^u« (>vc^ K»i iho^c children in 
tmonx (jinilics rrxjijn income) MilhtKJl i<.^c^^ lo 

Avvv'rJin]: <u ihi Ahl^ui^^s in jOJiUon lo those ^hilJrcn 
in pr«Hh«H»l pfu^rjm^ jUkiI lU pcui.nt the ^^^hvvi 
t*AXi (NXh M^u in Jjy K>ifK KKnlK ft it>h»s( M^rv t or 4 v^.(i 
^iIJni Thus itKr^ M.^itis Ui K I i^hjI ol M^xtscnlut th^ 
t jnU 4 Mji olds Miih M^Mking ntothcts in \t>nK kind ol 
|.uHjp vjfc l«>i wnK [utl ot ihc dJs llii^ ti^ure (s hl^ety to 
he ht>.hci bciJUse nciit> i tutl intllKKi ^hiidfcn jrc e^li 
it»jic<i u» h4sc hc^n cnntUol m Title \\ lunded icniers in 
Witl J Mgnt^isjnl iiKrcase o^ci the IMTi tigure> ' (And 
iU Stiles vkcrc iHK iiKludcd in the 1<^KI li^urc hct^usc ihc> 
JiJ ntx (Hov idc dilJ > SiKis h^e percent i>l these shitdr?n 
Mcrc ^ ^^ycji oiJs und nK)rc ihjn hjll MCre x(!c or 
4> jihJ jtrrtosi Jti hjJ Aoikin^ patrnis (ihe%e h^unrs msy 
hjsc ik^rcJscd in the pjsi scjr) Also Hc^ Start serves 
ix j(ls 4(X) (XX) «.hilj[cn Ijr^iJs ^ jnJ 4 sojr olJs 

heJvulls fujykd iTnlc \\) ^enters hjse tiKfeiseJ ir 
ourntxfs. t*H) there *cfe in cMinulcJ 1 1 V4J in I9HI. J 
si^nitkjni ju«ii|> horn the ^ itX> iJcnlitied in the Aht sui 

s ' Soiite el these ^cnt^is mjv hj^i ^loseJ in iKc p<isi 
scJi is i ^ onvct^ucFKc ol s ult>jsiks in luiulin); but no spc^ ih^ 
diUon ^ losings jtc jsji|jt>ic i\ ot ihis v^iilin^ Hc<*d Stin 
p<<«i.i<imN hj\c jIso ^ tpinded sin^c W77 jnd ahoul i>ne 
hiih 4IC lull Jjs pro^MlI)^ More Ihitt 40 peacnt of the 
•Jis tiic lenico ii> tS*. -VN surges *cfc prupr>ctar> for 
jHutu csuMishnicnK Both the nunihcrs and the pn*(x>rtn>n 
<•! propiioijrt ^hilj^aic sersnes hise frv»*n Mgnih^ jntU 
vjiu( (hen nc«>itise HKiM ol the lir^ciniullKcnleri protit 



^hiki-sorc <rvKc ^vKupjnies did nt rcceisc Tiik W nxxK> 
in iVM ihese numheis jrc «ddit«sc rither th^n oserlippm^. 

In idditiv>n ihtKJl 4," percent \ lo 4 >ei« olds Mh(»se 
tiMKhcts M^trkcd lull linKT in 1977 <jnd 2S percent ol lh(»se 
VkhKiSK RHKhcrs Mt»iked pjrT Iiitki weir ^ircd I^m' m sunic»»oc 
else s hiiiiK. usuiit> in j nonrelitise s honK (iiinily dj) 
vare) " IlKre is i si^mh^int, if unkni»sn useiliphctwcen 
the ^hitdrtn in pr^sthttol pro^'rints jnd thov. ^irvd ItM m j 
honie be It by i rclitise or rK>nftlitise, pjrt ol th^ ^hikJ 
vsre p^^kj^ing iTKrUiorKd above, and pjrTuuljrly tm 
pofiin' for children whine fTX)(hcl^ vvork longer thin iSe 
prcKhuot or M.h«mi huur\ About 100.000 s^ildrcn Mcre in 
federally funded family day-carc hotncs in 1981 Us lai. 
most children tn family day <are (about 90 perctni ot the 
nK*re than 6 millrvtn ^hUdrcn estimated tob< tn family day 
<.arc for 10 hows or tnoct pe* vteek in 1975) were in m 
(*>fmal. unregulated sare ANx)t6pcr\eni were tnluensed 
sare irkliKtin^ Z pcueni in i.are provided in a honic but 
under the spi>nst>r\hip of an umbrella agency However. 
nxAi of these childrvn sere undc( a|:e ^ 

Injunn and iitliUtri As dilh« ult as it is to estinulc i.os 
ctific and type of sate prosKkd U>t prcs\.h(X)lers the diij 
i>n inlani and t(Hldlei iitc iie far less adequate A plinned 
HiiHtAat sursey uf infini ^are. to be carried out by Abt w4-> 
^an^elled The nu^hi.itcd Natuxiil ConsunKi Diy Care 
Study wis {XHwIy desi]>nedand inadequately aruly/ed Ac 
<.iHding to the 1 977 ( unent Populaimn Survey the pnmirv 
i.are arTin^emeni for ^.hildren urvlcr age 3 was family di> 
care usuills m the htmK of a rnxireladse 

h^tiniaiing lioni the i t's data, nxne than one third of the 
children wlh w«»fktng mo<hers were ift etlhei tamily di> 
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jnd n fkntm lit Ituts^ Mith pjiM ttiTM vtotkiit^ nit^tScr^ 
%kC(r in lj<iiil\ Jj\ iJK Jivi iiKMC (hjh ^ fxfv^ni v>i (h«>Nv 
lull uoic v»i.ikin|L iiH.ihcfN jnJ s S jxuvni i>l ihitN^ 
v»h4<n iiKittKiN MiwkiJ pjn iWK v»\n in ^n>y(>i jfc Inljni 
j(vJliHiJU( iji\ hjN K^n ^'lov^io^r ijptJU siiKi lh« mid 

IfK lt>ll*mtftjr n'uivJxiHJi (hiv pKtuic of hv>v» v hdJrcn jrc 

• \ \rioll pii>)VHti«<ii bjhicv vtith M<>lk'n^ tt^^ ihils ji, 
ou«l(«>r jIKiiNkIK b\ rixXhvfN (>n n)jivrr>ils U ji( 
l<Mtl Ih^h 4U{Mi\m«>l Mwfkin^ niotkiv ju (.ftUlUJ 

to SOUH pjul l« J(i Jt th( tiriK t>l shilJhttfl uNUjIU t«it 

jN'Ut 6 lo ^ v*v\kN JPxl J \i>iiHMhj1 Iji^ti k.iv>u)<nij\ 
umjin hi-iiK t-r jii onpjiJ tnjl n-h pii"vNUvj Ujn loi 
» lit i nviitlhx '* 

• SoiiK pjunix i\fX4 ijlU Jbt«M Hiih pu s I V J vhit 
I'ttii v««Kk JfHiiiDi JuHs irt i>Klii K> nijnjyv \hiiJ iju 

h'n Mtu J uiiinl r»'palsiii.>ii Sutii\ l\\ I* nn I StnJ\ ol 
lr>v>iiH l)\ iJinuN jixIiIh (^ujIiI\ «i1 i fitpl<i\iiK Sjr 
\f\» hJN<' fouiul Ihjf lhi\ n>j\ tx J nt,Hi xu'i^ttivjnt 
pjllirn s»l v*oik b\ pjfcnix v»iib \i>yn^ vhitJt^n ifuin 

• A\*f\ tcv* rniplo%cr\ ljrj:cl\ h*>NpiijIs p»i>mJ\ on^iu* 
*htiJ « jtc vriM^c^ ijNwt ? U> h«»'piijK jlx>ui cm 
p'*'>*f\» jnd J fcv* o'Ikiv HubMJ'/c pJMiKni ot iji<r "" 

C'hild'iarr qualH>. pru^rummtnK and slundards 

Mofi ihJn hjll of *\\ t\\xf\cr\ \ihHH>|\ jts. priv^iic f>6 
fXUrnt t H|'hi\ cl^•hl pcr«rnt of ih* ktndtffjrjitfn\ Jic puh 
Ik \h<tc jfr linulod niiuxut d^u avjiljhic nn |h«vr pn* 
^iam\ ()n the tMhci hjnJ a iniKh mofc c\tcn4i>c pKtuic 
c\>\twct:aidinjt ihcn^^wc tJun M (XX> frd^r j)K lunt^cJIdjv 
t jrc icn'cfv ihjj c\i\icd in lh<r fall of |<^H| Ihi\ type of 
tenter IN JtwuvvrJ hcfc 

In cjiJ\ I'^KO i\k IX;uflfiVnl of HcJith jod Hunun 
Scf\Kc\ iN\ucd pfofxivcd dJ> tjrc fC|fulJlu>n\ ii>ft\fin>nj: 
^loup M/c \ijn lo (hilj fjttos irjinin^' t^ujlilu jtumv Uh 
\,jicfi\ct\ nu|iihi>fi hcjilhijrc p4fcrn pjnKi{uli*>fl and 
MHialvrr\Kr\ to K\onw rrtc^li>c in(Kt»»b<i In (h« ntcjn 
limc the ( in lU ()it>niN)\ HuJ^ci Kr^on^duiKm 
All i»l SVXO Jrlj>rJ ih* cffcilivc Jjtc of ih<\c profXt^rd 
fcyu'jt»i»n\ Before the pf»>p»>Nj|\ '.»*iW hcxonic effective 
ihc S<x»j| SffvKcv nivKk (jtjnl A^i v*j|\ rruitrd Arfn>ny 
»nh<i thingv this A*. I anwrndcJ f-cdcral rc<^uiicrt>cnK and 
MjrxIirJv (cxJiJin^ Title \X dj> tjrc icnlcrx I his n>can| 
thJl Stjtr jnd i(H4f itjndJ(«K v^hcri: (fK> rtixtcd v^^ir in 
ctTcvt (Su<h vundjrd^ jrr iikcty k> h< ^c^>M th«k\r \ct 6v 
the Irilerjl (Mtvrrnnicni ) 

Ihc (>iiinibu\ hudtict KciofKilMtmit Ail injrKJjJrJ Ihe 



Dcpjnincm ol Hcjiih and Hunun Scinucn to j>m\I cji h 
Stjtc in londu^i ii^K •* n^Jt'^ jNHN^ni\nt ot <unct>( prji 
itiCH tn Title W lundiJ djN iju pri>ytjMi\ jnd proidc j 
^untntjis rcptHt ot iV j'Nc^NUxni to C on^rrcxs h> iyn^ I 
1^81 ' Ai^ordin^ to the u pi>il pro>rdri puauCN vicic 
in I iiiitplun^r M ilh \n w^vi^wcJ Iht piv'pi»cJ I cdcul itji)d 
jijs More \{)C\ it\\jilN 

• Despite the fjKl Ihjt 24 v»f the V St^lo rcfxxniij: hjw 
r>o >.'fOup M/c riquiunieniN all xUtcd ihcir ^cntcrx hjd 
j:fi»ups snjjUcr ihjn iIh>sc set mthc ptt>po>cd ic^uIjIiohn 
for jll bui the un<ii.f 2 >^4t i>tJ> 

• StjtJ tovhild ijtio> nctc MjrpihNjniK hi>:h*i iKan pu» 
pi>xJ ft»f >hWjMi j^,vM jml «'lJvf h«'v»c^if (h^^viot 
M^'nitujnils 'ov»cr tor itx»>c "jrvta ^ 

• '\ith«>U):h i>nl> hjll lh> Stjuv Uk^uiiiJ itK unurv in 
ptoMvle iijinm^ fHj«U jH pn'xAd ^uxh iijinm^ jnJ 
three ^ujni*r> ol ^cntctN \j'v f;»>\fN jo*J one bjU «>i 
IjiDilv dJ> sjie nK>thirN hjvi ^(>n< (lirou^h luxh j Hjio 

pio^rjin v»uhin th< pJNt mji 

• Vscnt\ fi\c pcfum ol th* lull ol the twuiHN^ 
p(<>>tJ\Jihe (\pjiiiiK niol A^iKullure n rcvoHKiH r»%l(. J 
\ hitd I jfe t<xH! piOk.f Jill 

• Sv\<:nt> piK^nt ol ih» Suicv jv^orod vhitJun ir \iu 
lun»KJ h\ lull \\ ih\ (Kv JtJ N.jUh -himun jn<l ^ 
piiii,nt jNNurcO ttKin iimli J vvmjI N<r\u(v 

I'-Jei-! lundm^* under htlc \ \ hjN heen \i):nirK jntt\ v ut 
MrKC l''M Ojs ij(» VI j\ one of the ihre^ hi^'hixl tunJed 
Iiile \\ scfSKCx fcpfCNCniMij.' pef\ent ol j|l I iiU* \ \ 
etpendilor^^ njlH^nviiJe f-uthlin); H>r ohild nulrittoii 
pro^rrJH) * \t>fn(x>nent of puhh\ Nuppi»rt of dj\ \jk h.iN 
jIw been rcdiKed ^cv^ proj:f4n»\ hj^c jttujHs \ losed l^u^ 
Iji N^i lhi\ it\i\ txvu in (he future Ot^en (he iji^'c iu( 
bjKrks m hedcr^l grjnt\ to Sijte\ most Sijie\ jre uniK*r 
|;ros^in^ hrurKijI prewu^r in thi\ jicj These SlJles nil) 
View ihemselses js f«>nurute if thes ^jn numijin the t^ujii 
III) (d care ihev Jrc unlikels to rnforse stjndjrds esen i( 
MjfvdJid^ etiVi 

A qiKstion enKr^e) rr^ Jidin^: v^heiher the extent ol ^oni 
pliarur thjt eiisirj in wjs no( reljted lo the c\pc^ 
laiK>n< <if f-edrril ttjrWjrds and enftH^emcnt F-rom now 
on Iht Stales w>ll hjse prinurv ir\fx>nsibilit> for set m): 
Jnd enf«^\in^ sljrKLirds sor eniinf the hi^alth sjfeis and 
devel«>p<TKnijl needs of children in^jre VSheiher pt\»vidcts 
Mill («>nitnue lo niiinijin ihevf sUnJjfds jrtd Mhetbet Sijies 
witl rnonitof vkhjt prostsfeis ds» reoums to be seen fhuv 
da) iJic ref;utaiittn )<»ins preprmur) si.h<K»l ^enerallv Js jn 
aienj in^hKh the pfiXeslion ol ihiUlren Mill depcrkl^om 
pletclv oo the Sljte 

ToM^rds the future 

The only sijtnihiant Fedeiai deseJopnient isthc expansion 
of ihe shild saic u\ sredii in IVK: «nd suhsevivienltv mjk 
injj; il jsjiliMc escn to lh<>se wfK> dontrf iicnii/e dedusHiHis 
HoMe«(( untc^s ihe sfcJu is invtejsed Ji>d nude telond 




22 



18 



(he >*4» J»»f c\pjn*ii»n in ci''rl*'*c« ^fH-ns^TcJ ^^yld 

Ihi ouh»r »J<»clo{>(iKrn in the ticlJ in if*.cni \f jr» hJ^ 
Ken inlmnwiNyi jixl rrlcrral ^crk kc» Dxnc hj\*. 

huf^tomJ c«pc**<<'^^ in ( jlil(,»rru v^hcu (hc\ [HJhiKU 

o»Knn^ir% 'l^ciK'nl jxvkcll I inilU »'nvcm s»iih (he qujl 

iCi «jn>i»K lJ»cii (>icprHHjr> jh»»^»jiii\ Shitk iff rK»>* rm 
■ jtm^ lull Jj> kirHlci^jncn* »hIk»* cxiiNixhinj: pre 
ktndcr^'jrtcn pt»^i jiTix jtvl xtilUxhcfx »on*iJfiin|: Nxh 
lh«- ilci'unj U*i ^hllJ »4ic M'i>»*c"* »tmtmii<-» •»» ^i/vis* 
jnd n)t>«( p iunl« ol pfo«h«>t>lcr« jnt jn cJut Jd )l pri» 
^fjm M>>»t xu»h pro^tjfii> jic piivjic pjrtKuljil* hose 
bclovk iinvK r>""jrt<iT Ic^cl I nfi»rtunj»cl> j:*.hh1 pnyunjs 

\CI\ ♦>(tCO C^pc<»M»C M»*C».»CI ChciC ix '^till J xvJUit> 1 

lutKtj\ (^•»>.i4ni« v nun> pjucnu jn: pA.ii^inf « C'tup 
pntvUf. vkith »»fK •»f rty-^K iUhci Uprx «il vjrc wjlh%*»«» 
MTt^ucr. c» \f' inoMp The «.u(hj«.ix in iNinOin); ^'toup 
pi»>f:rjnix Jtv c»}<» rjft> ti^'nitKJnt in ihcn »mpjK.i i»n set 



' K*i jnJ iiiivJJI* jn^.'tnc \hijJt«,n Mji»> »►! iIkm 
xhilJfcn s»rx» wcic <fi puhU.K xubxfJf/cvJ piCMh»n'l pi»» 
^fjnu iic Km^ trjD^KitciJ I'Uti inl>irn»jl jnO cinf(.^«WjuJ 
ijntiK Jj> ^ ji« j\ \^>hxiJi(. \ jt^ t ul ^Jxk jnJ pi>>^ijfti\ « lt»vk 
»>f pjfrniN I»»nc hc»i cli^i^'l'U k»i J »uhM*l> lh<. xhiUr^n 
muxt iJjpi (o a ncN* ^Jrc gi»Cf jojotun i*' ih<. los* I'l 
fficnjx 

th*. tu^^c^t xurTcni JviiunJ Uh xhitJ ^ jtc x<.im* 
ml jnu jnd tydJlc»x ju>c il i» anwuj^ ihv n nutJkrx Ihjt 
ihc invicjv: »n btnn c pji^i* ipjiii>n hj» been jU si 
inj ihc v.jrxil> \ i xff>Kcx n»**M vcw ic I'jid ibjtvinib 
(ditjh)lu\ » k j>c\ jic J>jiljb'« «>ol> U* J tittntiriu ai v^t*ii»r^ 
s»*>fncn jrnJ uxujiU hfjc' Ihcrc t> jii urjjcnl ik«J lo 
(.xpjnj and »n»j ui»c nukiniU fcljlcJ benefit* p<»i>)«J<.J 
(he ^rflkj>!j\c PjU ^on^.cfnln^' hjbic* jnd uhJJUj* 

iruJct^ujU Mo»l ol JhfMT xhiljurn jr<. m jnloimjl IjmiU 

lh<">f \ff\KCx 

Alrfv»Hiich Che X uncn' xhii<i«j«c pKlurc <> hj»ill> «.ni 
plc(c jil '^^t M n xu^^c^K (he liiclihtKHlol tontinuin)! 
J^'maml Ax(.c«MbiUu 4llt»r<Jjhilit> jod qujnTr> v^ill ic 
mjtn trnli^i »»»ucx but t{uc>l»<»<i» f^'jfJinj. tfuuJnx vvjtl ut 



i N l>c(»*'i«Tic»(« s>» Heath MvJ llunuA Vn>t,(t AJnwvtwMa^om M 
<^.k)r<^ ^.<uih tAjtsiixCKt lit vt<4l*N««)i\i)« «iih \N \tWKi*l(\ Iftk 

Olin^'U ITUMiMf (XrKC IKNi W«J N«j<. <wJ (*ut 1 /TxM^ Ifwh 
aiwy/.M A/^.VTi Vmn r .M N«> II' iBwfrau u( the Cm«^ I'HU 

*Mt/v Uwr> Um t yii* l> IVmvII ( Am 

lt4»^4/• \k<iu <>«V> >/Tin|(/ncMt »l »t«\«Af pm^*\ NtMhti 
Mts*t* Uk*«m I*"N v> V> *<OSh<>Ul!l KvncrmM 

VvMk TV l^fc* htxN lV«Oi 



v»* )k*hK •All Munxjn Vf»Kf» A J'" M<,lm»(W I h i hiMifrt ^ xt'h anj 

ivi 

^^'0ril4(( WiMTtra 4nd OvikI Cart m P lkr«n«n I R M»m<> 

^^Cfk khc^kx Imparl (>tf fM*1> R<tfv\h M«M><f>«fl« 

^$Mjr* I kwoij RiymwJ < <^lrfi« DatiM lUwktm 

S^if^yjrKJ CKiWt Arc I >(r>tHK)t ttn(Ai% ( knjtfi l''J>t\ 
Miv fvi>r mi pf> 2 V 

iSr*< ffitffMnt *rr ik> k<n^> MAfMt K> lolfftl frfitl«i»in« 
*K«««rrfnM« KthA »fi Kt*f\H'm UiutfHfi\ ^iMn'fi 
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UBOR FORCE PARTICIPATION KATES (LFPR) OF WOMEN WITH CHILDREN 
UNDER 18, BY '.MARITAL STATUS OF WOMEW ASXD 
AG', OF CHILD (March 1984) 



Age of Children 



All 
Mothers 



LFPR 
KArrled 



SloRle 



Under 18 


61 


59 


6b 


6- 17 


68 


65 


77 


Under 6 


52 


52 


53 


3-5 


59 


58 


63 


Under 3 


48 


48 


45 


Under 12 aonchs 


46 







^o"rco: Bureau ot Uihor sratistu^, Ihipubi »sht\l jata. 
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THE 

CHILD-CARE DEBATE: 

WORKING MOTHERS 
VS. 
AMERICA 



Should mothers A/ofk? Arncricans still ask. nciucJing the 
jot>hokjers surveyed t)y the Public Ageixla Foundation 
for the survey repoaed rn Workimg WO^wj m August 
and Septemtjer In feet the majority of mothers do work 
and—as the survey also shows— most ot the work force 
thinks that the care of their children is tjeing negteaed and 
that something shouki be done aoout rt The questton (s. 
wtwt? To answer that quesDon ntelligentfy. we first need to 
krxAv what the chikJ-care srtuatjon is for millions of American 
fernilics in 1983 For enlightenment, V/orkinq WoAvg 
turned to one of the riatwn's leading authorities on the issue. 
Sheila B Kamerman. DSW. professor of social policy and 
planning at Columbia Unrvefsity School of Social Work m 
New York Kamerman is co-director of a major nauorial study 
of chikKare series, supported t:y L'le Camegie Corpora- 
uon. arxJ author of a nurrjbcr of books on the subject, includ- 
ing "Chiki Care. Family Benefits and \X/orkir»g Parents." with 
Aifred J Kahn (Columbia Uhrs/rrsity Press), and "Parenting m 
an Unre$pons^« Society Managing Work and FamiV Ufe" 
{Free Press) Her newest book. Maternity Policies and Work- 
ing Women." is beirig published this month by Columbia 
Uwcftity Press. With a crucial Presidential-eJeaion year 
about to begin. Kamerman's refleciior^ form an important 
pan of the growr^g diatocjue about what needs to be dene 
for the chikiren of working. parerT:s Although most American 
poitKjans have largely ignored (he chikHare issue for more 
than a decade— the last diikKare t>ili was passed tiy Con 
gress m 19 / 1 but was wtoed by President Nixon— they can 
afford to do so no knger 



BYSHHIIAB KAMERMAN 



icncr 9i •vcT ■ 4tc*d€ child <*» n ! 
tIbCM lo mum lo the Mf KMUl iitn i 
dA TV 4ct«i< n hk<>) IP br vtT) I 
4tffmt\t tltniWK tnd the upiMr|« oT tnwn' , 

Mporunfc </ ck)d-c»r< irrvicn | 
TmyriatxOkiSc fwtK ror iMd am>»»> ■ 
lo nU^M a iK^ r«<kTi1 prt^crvin of 
4»y<tit ccTtim ftftd tht pcoflf WKiflJ \ht 

•cTTMd akovi ckttdrtn T«d«> tht f<xv\ no 
kmfn H }uu on W4&hin|1on inj a >ro*d | 
kuM] oc<tiirii«(nc> ku rm«|*} Ai Mt cot< l 
•xt *orWint ftmtt Ihrmtrim tkt* an <y*«i , 

Joiruni %itk llicm vt MtiontI wcRKtt \ 1 

^Luiionft »vKh u tht Auocutwn of lunxv , 

Lttfwn %M Uw Nilionti Orpnijuiion (of j 

>*<o*Tvm (NW> wORKn't rt«|tlifK*— in | 

<>w4in| Woixtsc WoM^N.->4f^J <«h(Kmk ' 

or(uui«(iOfti»tKKu(h( NifionalCoufKiIor ' 

CkvrtKo la alitor) IP prc/cutontK »ndM) I 

vocjici for cktMrm for tutnplc tSc >htih ' 

m|ton CMdf m * tXtfmw FuivJ fcf^ ' 

Cit< Ac*>on Cimp«r|n ■ n<» CoAlmon 
founded EJifKH Guu«nS<VT>«f ic tot^i 
Con|iTit and i{>rc*4 «fomuiion »>uch in j 
, <Kdc% «fnon| «» monbcrk rtprMoiuion *•* 
the tiMdu «l«ic«torv (vofmtoniK and a vid* 
I riAffOf wOfTmioriaiioattont ' 

TV nr* (oai |ort b()ond fadcral {Hrframt 
' lo tncowra^ tii{<pon frcvn bo<f pn « ai< tnJ 
I ^uWk Melon and f'om o«r) )fv«| of |<v><f n 
. mcni — /Micral ual< local >AiK«t clad) n 
fM«d«J n inor< tlUn a iin|l« naiwinaJ prof'iT 
I TV pMth M on lo HKTa&w iV ^nirt) of 
I cKtld-car< MTVK*i avaiUMr iv c tpand a<i«%. 
I to iSrm lo naki a «anrt) of irrkH.«% afTiwd 
aW< ^ «11 »ho Herd and «ani iVtn aM t<' 

! 

THE NEW REALITIES 

I WmO pv*>> r<J« cSild<«t« »«fNicf% fcrf<y« 
I « Ikat man) Anmcam Ka«< Wrtt unifi iK< 
miMK^IkCTtMca iKat not man) iKildirr ivrO 
ad lhf(»^ Tv a«aiUN« »*rvicri «w>3 " 
*a» <Sou|hit ^) »«lfaf< familio ~ 

*tT« KM pro(famt (Kai iS< m<;oniT ''f A**'^ 
CAfit *«niad 10 promote or (0 **v fo* IVk 
o«nCli«ldim 
I Mm tftoiVn »<fr ai homr Ukin| ^atr >' 
I Dmi childim. Air>mcanft Wlx««d i^rr^ »< 
J motVn wt)rfc«l It nat onK foi a fr^ Kt>wn • 
' d«) *KiktlKii(hik}fn<«nraiKSool 
What ft mor« carr «f a clulJ Outudr l><^ 
Vi ••n komr^ctfwcult) ut aorrK kM^ 
I powf ^Mrihit ~ •M*l><<wihtioVrWdfo«thi' 
I drtn rhCTrforr »orkiA| paftKtt iwd (afv) 
I prrfrr^ttdi frtait»r» i» c«f< Tot (ken ihi)dff> 
' vikik iSft •^r ai ««ri |rour tJ'r vat f> 
I ckildmi «^ih (<«ti6kmt In «n> «.atr tV 
, amtwi «*t ikat »orkin| partDt* had ik jiH 
' Cmli) ftftdin|Ckildc«fr 
I Om b) OM iKrvf m^rhi Ka« i ktr^ r>r^*«'«1 
' AhKM^h IV jv(K<M Mill It i»o< t,on>(4r4t ihr 
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It's unlikely that employers \aA\\ be able to bear a major— 
or even significant— portion of the child-care burden. 
Only very large companies can afford to fund child care, 
arxJ fTTOSt women work for very small companies 



•ffimib kft ■»<] child rtJ not 

Rcjihi) numbct o^K it iKat nHni Amrncin 
iMMlven ut no* •! fcomc iS«r cKildrrn 
TV nrtou tfnmalic mcruw in fcmslr bt)Ot 
lo«« p«n«ip«iion met ovf iK« bit tfci(«<k 
kM been imonf numrd •dOKn wylh th»l 
4rm lAHnKvbrittOK «olKktf> )«unt cKil 
4rtm AcKHdmt ><> CKu^h V^iUrrun ic 

and unffn^loymcnt uut)V«vcf iKc US turetkt 
•f Labor Suiitttcv iW p-fcmta|( irothnv 
•r c^tldttK wK)«r at« IS »f( In iSr bbor 
lorcc hMMCTt»vrd^nn40rncniiin If70lc« 
»k»<»l « fmrrw m l«t)— *a4 iKc tii( km 
mmt^ *<iintt\ wttK (Kildrcfi •!« * « 
tTn W from X) pcrcmt lo )0 pcicciti tfunn| 
Ikar um« )rMn twU) pcfcmt 0/ <h»l 
4mi in l*»-f«rcni familm h»*t »«ckta| 
•oOicrv nckidini mof t ihafi U prtccni 
cftriUrcn ««4(r t|t i An4 nXHi •wkiA| 
■w« > Kn nort ih+n "W pcrmi if ihow »iiK 
•dwol at^childrm ind approiimaidv k2 per 

taw 

^"h*! inert •hiW «c«T>r pt«(0< UUI iK«k 
•f y cvrT** u lonKi Ktn| for poo* famiiin t 
fcrmWi froMrmv an^ c/ |rowp cat* at 
WmrtJlojounf tKiUrcr l V nt n 
^ftr*cf>c6r f<o(rafnv (|row^ cKt>d-cait 
#n aducational awtpcn) art iK« naitcm (ctet 
Aillwmi UauW% and luftM) <duc*ird part«l« 
•OMi^t Mil one anotKrr i« enroll <lk«ir )• 
y«M<ohh(and mcrtaunib ilkfit 2 >taf-oM( 
M ^%ait »im«0 ichooK. «v<n klMn IS« 
■ic«H«f I aft nol ••fkml Thty 4o not Ktm to 
4o*M fot a inom«n> IK« i)tntfa\ tot ibtii cWl 
Am ot a |ood (rowp tapcnrs t tn ptr\c)tocA 
TV •vBiUUr rrwAich wpfonv ihcrr )u4| 
Mcntt AMiS<HcmoiK«n»V%orlirwt!iiaw 
MMan) A\M«k o«rtfwU^> pro<ram» 

Ahti<M|k iK« nwmWt )Ovn| cKiMit* m 
IW pof4»Uiion •» a ^hc4t ^av »ut»unlii]}) 
•tMAei n iW I4>0i. nwrwf^ wKod enroll 
«nit mort ikan *<wW«l Nalion*) Cnin c/ 
T^«c*iioniuiiUirvUM>« tkal ^}^c«Mof ) 
W VyvnF'C^ m (mmVi anilk tncomn at M 
•W>v* USjOOO kiif*M a prwcSoo) ftofrvn 
■I \*t2 Laaa itun 21 pcncM ct IImm from 
f iaaihn *V|i inc«)nn VIo*' USOOO imr m 
Knchool WVl » mort. aWM kaK of IK« ) 
m/<Okh and 72 pmvni if iK« 4.y<ai<«i[h 
«V*r miiWn an coMcft indwain »trc n 
l«cK prOtrtMv in I^U A» fcoitomiu M*/> 
ifwcuJ wMtiint to lK« rrrwdrat ct 
MIT Myv "TV fwiwrt iKtlicar* mutt for 
tWdrvn iKn m^t ma> not be ikaibNkty ct 
can but ratWi kvAuNIiS, anda/Tor^kilHy 

Swi *»a«kWiil> UM a • cafMCMJ}) 
(•* infnnU and ioddkn CVU-^A/t (vo«t^n 

lit KjrMMKa 



iKrOi»fK<Mt iSt (0«nir> u) |Kji iS( treatni 
uniTKi drmand for imve n from p*rmu 
cKiklrm uivki ) N^orTKnwilKchtdrtnof Ikiv 
tit art iSr itmjm rap*dt> |TO*in| pan ct iSr 
U6or forcr^lKr ^Ofonton ct thr\t m«.S(t% 
tnlStjobnuikd KtvincrcaudrromXio4i 
prrn-M unct 1*7). iW firu y«r ukK ^ii 
wfTtpwMnhrO A oomkuulton tf morr »oni 
tn «wKint and a <uiiorul mairmil) ^iC) 
iKat 4mnn mairmii) av a diuUbl) U>4 htniiv 
incoMK (and often jo6) proKciiOn 10 roinM> 
u% loniM wetka afttr cktktWnk. hai Wd 10 an 
urauTYt <n iSe rferrund lot fitctx for nfantt 

TW r>r»e4i conikmer (fowp* Unkom V 
Wvaccddait loRo^ Lunc «>ioV*dtiS( 
Sunwiii (Vt» Jtne>> ChiM Carr Centtt 
Farmtk come 10 rne tlmoti «i kxni ai iSe 
»»ft Kno*% vNe » f(t|nani ke U)% "TSt) 
come 10 iticnt a fUat fot ihetr ckiM lo-W li 

• ai y«ieni pm%urt iKai W ut lo ofcn a n** 
WTMce for tnfanli a|(d * »«cKi 10 I yx»T 
Mou ^rrnticf tnfanti and loddVn can 1 find 
luck proframv^nd if ike) 4o find iVm 
lke> re proh>kitivtl) tipenukt 

Iwtcad ik<v |«rentt mon i* fanul) d«) 
cart komn 10 rrMti ihetr ckikJ-cirt nccdi 
Thcw |en«ra)l) art iftfomui anansemenii in 

• kick a n«i|kkotkood •oman urn for ont or 
mort^kiUten Famt)> 4a).circ konm ma) or 
iivi> not ke hctnifd 

F«4ll> »kile iom* ^cofk mnatn coo 
^nncmi ikat lu M%> for »orkin| |«renU 10 
fMi«c«nickildUrt. iknwniiruc Iniurvt) 
a/ier Mfv«y ikai our cktU cut prefect al Co- 
lumku Unutftii) tut tt^KMtd w«rktn| 
nwrkert conlinue I* ktl ckikJ c«rt t* ike 
Mn|>r Kioti imporianl proMtm ik<) fMt 
E>ai)> tapcncnct kncKi ihew rindin|i 

LjUrn \% tA) dncvuton in ^kKk »oektA| 
•Ml ken art petvni an4 you U Sear talk about 
Ike ccMnr<)cattd cKikJ-cart packa|ci ike^ 
ka4l«or|aniUinor(kr tocovti aneniirt da> 
•« wrek TV p*cka|e ina) itKhtdt cn/t pr<v ' 
tndad k) IV |«itoU iScmaetm. ky Mtm r«b 
Itvea. nei^hkijri or frwrch. »n< k> a «anei) of 
formal f««d arran|(mcnifc—fvnkl) dty-cait 
komet pecKkooK. nurvry icSooK. cenim 
andto fonk Many kutkandt and MikCt Ka^t 
ckoaen 10 «crk 4^ttni ihtft% m or^ >o ke 
**tn ikeir ckitd m caitd for adc^ualtty and 
lorwr %mik mc* Ken kakt »0f krd ogi itmtbi 
aiT«*|tmn>u wtik r«biike% TV rouk tAm 
» a dci^cnif jMtxkni aci 

WVl don aU ihn mean* il a«c»na a ne» 
tfcfitttion af ckiU-cart n««dt an4 a po^^ul 
nr» aonUrtuen^) foi tm^owii ko« «»« Kan 
tflelkem TVoUco*K«p(iono/ckiU tait *ai 
aa a f<o««(tivt tervKt for ike *unonty o/ckii 
from Ji*>i)wait komcv tn4 a cartukmi 
WtvKt for anotKer aunooiy ci poor cktViren 



I 



*bow mctVrv h»4 lo »Ofk Ch»n|n in iSe [ 

bbor force haktmadeii anruenlialterMct for [ 

Ike majoniy t4 AmerKan ckikJren — nomul | 
av«ra|e ckildren TVir moiken work for Ike 
urTK financut an4 nor\rinaAcial rcstoni ikai 

Iheir faiken »ork tccauK (key art ike »olt ^ 

Uippon Ike fnmary tuff^ or * prc^ , 

" ■ I 



vidci (or ikeri cktUren a acortomic M«di and 
Vcaww *ork roAUKuie« an cueniial pan ol I 
iheir pmoiul Kkntity TV ntuc no k)n|tf n \ 
»VikeT*cn««dwcki*fMCcvkuinikeTho« , 
10 aaiurt ac<«^v M |ood one^ 

INFORMATION GAP ' 

Wbat do «t kno* aboul Ike wrwei tkat art j 
akatUkk'' Thit n pan c4 »kai out Uudy ka« | 
kc«n»0(kintloavmain an4lke pKlwrt iiai | 
km tnccntpkit *t kno« «kai n a»aaUMe bi 
•ay ct nurwf) ickooh. kindrrtanm and pri 
■ury kKooH. km %e ka^t »ct) incompkit 
Hiror«>ai>onon«kiekof (kcwKhoohP'o***^ \ 
tMpfttmrtkuO wf>tcv\ and «kai koun iVw | 
are Cfcn We kno* aometkini abom ff<)cralt« < 
fwiKlad Kc*d Sun proftamt And <ay-<art 
cmirrvkul muck kuaboot Ike biter tkan«t 1 
•«w< M Since IttI fybcn con|t«tuonal kg 
Mlaiicn URMd Tiik XX ike Soaal Sacunty 
Aci (»kxk fkMtM 4xy<vt ccntcn) mio a 
SooaiSefvicoiiKkOrani no ir>ore natiorvat 
mformaiion Kai katn colWiad on ko« mwck 
Of iKal monn m »a*d for ckikJ care «kai 
ixAdt ct trmen are pro^Ua d *nd ai «kal 
•041V and *kickckiklr«nartr<cc«ivin| iVm | 
Aftd of tke ailormal nartct ot family day , 
csrv kowwlkemou unporunt lypeo/chik) 
cart fOf m> yowA| chiMim and arrtoni ikt , 
npai mporuni (or yrrKkooJ artd pnmaO 
icKool ckiWrcfv— *i( kfW)« vinu*tly no(kii>; 
Whaiimoft ikere kai breniM nattnnat tu* 
vry ot ckild<art irr>icn utte* ike mtd 
and no n*t»oru| uirvry c»ef of »fr»ke% 
ichooJ kttdckikimi 

Oneikmt »«4>kno« Suck k«f>xn are or* 
Ike nte ttctnw^ chiki cart fMitilKt m 
ct*u«i 4unn| iW p«niy kcca^>e ct , 

tV sro»ik m Ike Mmbcn 0/ *orkinf moi ke> « 
and ikeii dcmwO (or awck cart and (wnh 
kv^auK fadeial wkbdwt »ef t ai aiUMe 10 prt« 
vt^n urwif for ckitdrvn of tow and modri , 
atr-inconte (aimkn Cv«n m Ike blier <•< | 
tV wVnNn^wif dtiinot k«tfwr«*'k ^ 
wAalion. ike iiMnkrr of ftofrmmi ikal ttlket 1 
uana4 utUidUMi ck.>d CArt or »eTc ne*K 1 
tUAbkiheiJ fit* k) nort ikin 2) pcrrtf*) | 
aGcor4in| toa Ifll teyuei k) iKe Depanmef«i ^ 
•f Haahk ai«d Htmun Serkict\ Moai ot 1*** , 
(aderai inkudy •tni ta«ar<t tke pui«kau- «i 
cktU cart fictfn ^laie pro^idcn (K^K no«t 
profit an4 (or (vW.ll In additKM a imi 
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I ««>t«\ ih( NM»on*ii.«iwrHi1o<Chur((k«tt^ 
I iiiwO •.m<v»i ^00U pf(>fram\ undtt church 

I «.hiidAarr %ti*K«\ oik third of iHcw pro 

I aIm^^ cor ihird Nun^ «chool mroJIrrxflt 
j tur|<i) pn»ai(» ilmoM ^owMoi Frcuhooi 
I fHO|rtmscm(r|rd u the Lt/|m un|k of 
chiU-caK *<r>»cc for J lo-S yar-oW* T>kv 
oftfn tr* lOwplrd »Uh vtrw* o<hrr 1)^*^ of 
»-h<U <tr< to fcnuiiutr a fuU-ilt) child \i'< 
p*\kayc Alihou|h m<ni pfrkc/v.x>h Uill arr 
onl) l>»n da> lh« r'<T*^»<'*' of Children cr« 
fOtkO irt full dit) prof ram\ ha\ dow^lrO fr<^ 
P perccni \n jo 54 percent in 
r*or« p«rmi\ rcqurvi ihi\ li>d<Td e\tti poWh. 
Iiind(»yari<rt\ nxmun^l) irr br(c«nir| futl 
da) raihcr ihanhatf-d*) pro^ramt 

A nr» compo*\mi arrM^g child-varr \ti 
«Krvi«lh< Largr rrgtortal rulK*ial»o»flm<f 

iOlU TKrvr chami tv^an m the l*7<S anj 
K«»t more ihan dooblcd in u;c Carok Rof in 
ttwi^iimot of lh( nattonai I ra^Sc atuviaitonof 
lh< prtVit malitni chikl latc pro»id(f\ u>\ 
thaUhc pfof'l nuk i| <rnirrirs»« «t»r aboui 
lOpercmi of aJUhildrfr* iniKitO»arr 

Fam»>> dk><at< homtt \cniir«>v lo be art 
impiviani Vvt lar|flv tn>i\iM< form of ChiW 
C8/< Oi)\ »n numairtj iO pertcrti of Tamil) 
d«> (.arc m tKfn^cd or rrfi^icmi and titibtc 
ThfrcMu urH^crytoonO »ith (ctatitcl> M 
ll< known ahout >i it'mci'* th< i>»fn*fd h<i«Tirk 
arc f*n (4 tpi<nv>ird >.h<tsi >,arc P<i«<irk\ 
i ofirrt <ir«ktd <»<)h it^at \cnicr^. o* prruKiXiiv 
f T>»* t'S P<p*nm#ri d A|^>»i*lii*rr C>»ik) 
I < atr FwKj Proftain »KM.h fundt food 
, krat »rKO»Tvc (.hiUrcn in K<4hda> larc icnicrt 
I mnti lam«l« dk«'<ar( horrtn ha\ p«ii»iJ«d ai> 
j tiKtt«i»« lo* nva^mf itxw t»rf#i>rn rrort 

t«n<t4c ll> ^ai iht rna>jrti> of infani and loi 
4k< van iakcvpla«< in ih<v homrv 
j *hai ro*t n P*J>in|' Som* rm 

I ptn^m K««( brcndiwutwnf dotni W>tn<thin| 
I atwH rh< <.hiid'<art r>«\J» <i4 »h<ii finp4o>e*> 
kw« •<.>(!«<< ih(>< hat been tai more laU ihari 
. acmt) A >*!., tvi«ev uh( Naiicnai Ejripk>> 
I ct Virro«ie<* ChiM tare Projctu «kTuifie\l 
I 41* nnpk'>er\ werr »Mppi>rt'n| *we 
^ tttilc) \air relatrOa<.iivii«- aU>\4' hallof ihev 
I were ho*p4ia»\ A»T>oci| the pro|i»n>\ wpptM 
I ctjb>prtvair ivj);Mr> 4. »trr or^ uie ihtkl 
CAT vrvKcv ien <kire «<>ushei p(tk|fam\ iO^ 
j »f>» i4«rtj tupp(4l iL» kvi«Titnun>»> kfi»Kf\ wtu 
f atutnrhe lorm of a modeM finan^iaivomnK 
, «Kw\ and 1 V »(tr <.hild-^*re i^t rit\aiic«» anJ 
I r<«(riit\«t«» fs Dana Fnedn^'" KnK i 

I tcva'.h reik>« an he V^<.<rk anO l^antl) Infct 
I mai>on Cetttri ai Ihe Conferrnte Board a 
' bvuiHtt rrvcar(h or|an«.,a)»on in Ne« Vs,vV 
reT«'» I ha I fTHjrr empl*»>rt\ aie be\omin| 
«<>>*<t2 ait the i>me NevCf1hek>* iii\unliktS 
thai emplcyei tpon%orrd ..htid ^.are * ill be (he 
nvix>« or e\en a ufnifKant ~ vHj'<,e of ChiU 
\aie ftTf itwai children Am>wj y^htt r(auw\ 
■ »>i>J> »eT> Ur|r tmjt >er\ (.ar» aflorj f<» pr<v 
' v*d* Mvh a benefit and tvai *orrven b) hr 
' «vxV f«if ver> imallrTT^f4v^(r« 

<.K>td <. ate wrvKf\ ate iiK* eating a)lh4tw|^ 
*hr. a'e orjifriirJ de'"f'rd<w»a kapha/ 



ard bMM Which tmtcn children tctuall) rt 
cnvrobNKMil) rSeprtKlt ott ihnr pMrcntt abtli 
I) 10 pa> tor ihm Thi* make* poblw fundirtj 
a cnicul component 

ROBIN HOOD 
IN REVERSE 

Sirwc ihc KcAgan admimtnatiott iariK >nio 
ofTicc* a t«trptn| (hange <n emphaMt Ka> tak 
cn place in lh< itndx of fuUK mem i«% provided 




for chiid tare r>)ie(.t puWK Cvrtdmsror «hild 
4.Ar( ter>Kn for k>« iTKorncfarrMtioKatrallm 
ofTiKifpl) at the urr^e tinx ihere hatbem a 
tuhitantial irxreaw in tndireci fundmi ol 
child (are Ih rough itx crrdilt lhai benefit mid 
4k and upper income Anertcant 

TV Ur(r\i incrute in tfirn.1 puWk m^i 
dies for d*)<are (.enters ocmrred m ihe earl) 
and mid i*7CK «nh the growth of faderal 
fgndi /« UKial vcrvKC* i> the Lair TOk. al 
tTvo«i one fifth of Ihc federal general *<kuI 
vff vKfv fgnd\ (about 1650 milhonj *ti »perti 
b) rhe uaie^ to peo*»de ixenwd child care for 
abuut 13O0OO to« or (rtoderale irKomt chil 
drcn an additional (1)0 milhont»aipro«Kkd 
b> Uaie and local funding Ainotirrte (hough 
did ihn tubvid) create ervMigh openingv for all 
» ho qualified for vubudited ihild Care 

Moieitcmil) mtvll Ccngre^t paurd (he 
Reagan adnniniiiration \ propouh redtKlng 
overall wxal Mr«K.e\ eipend)lure^ b> 31 per 
Crni from SI 1 bitlion to (2 4 bilhon Al 
thoo(h n<iCimt data are a^aiUble rtmi tiate 
MXialvertKe adminitlratitft are (oniini,ed 
(Kai (he prc^fooKin ihev r»Ky»ie* |"*ng u. 
\ hild \are hat dcifined loo Funding M the 
AgtKuliuie DepaniTKTti t Child La^e f\x»i 
r»ogtain aKo *a\ cut b> V)pert.mi And the 

A CAPSULE 
DEFINITION 

OhVJ-care tervicet outiKle a child t o» 
horn may be fuHor pan da> and inclu^ i 

• frrwKoolt > 

• Nuner> acKcdi I 

• Kmdergutent \ 

• Famil) day -^are ho*T>et 

• D«>-^aie cenien 

I • AAn K Kool ^Of rmmt 



tmouni lhai »«riMf rrwtSen on welfare were | 
permitted lo 4a4uci from ihcir earning* r« 
child<are e&pentet (Vfore havtng (heir «el 
fart ^rant r«d««ced) »ai oi( to a maumum of 
SttO per morih per child (Monthly Tea fof 
prrvrhooiert in ftoup facilitiet »cro*\ ihe 
count r) range from S200 to SJOO a month ) 

J}<*e Cutt are m itnkint cent rut 10 the 
hef^) nve tn mdir«c\ faderal wbwi*et (Ut 
bcnefiitl lo rmddk and upp« mcomc tun | 
ibet TV child-care (actually the "rfepett 
^ent-care* ) credit. »hKh fuu hooame a 
vgntficant benefit in It^i. »u ncrcaaad at { 
panof (he Ifll EcoTKouc Recovery Tw Aci I 
firenitwhC»eamcrKH)ghlopay u»etrK>»c»n j 
lake a credit of 20 ro )0 percent of child<are 
eipentCT up to a nuumum of 1720 oo ti 
pente^ of S2.400 for one Chtld and S1.440 on 
(upentev of 14.100 for «*0 or ivxe (t( the 
parentt ^nt ukottm h wrKJer StOiOOO) The < 
minimum benefit— avulaMe to familio «nh 
incomet above S2I OOO— « S4t0 for one child 
and SHO foe i«o or more It hardly n hkely 
though that a famil) »ith an mconve tmdef 
f laOOO »oul<5 apend t4 100 for child care for 
1*0 childrerv— or even S2.400 foe one^ibe 
amount itercW to obtain the rruumum crcdii | 
The c«tiniatcd coU tn lou ui revenue m (be 
iff) r«ca] year becavne of theae craditt Si i 
biUtort Funhermore. by 1*1 7 (he Join« Com 
■uttce on Taxatiort cWimatei the coM will ap 
proach S) billion 

Between etght and nine million children re 
cetvad tome fubbc lubudy for child carr 
through thttbeiKfii in 19S2. according lo ton 
pntiorval UafT A wgnificam numbci of 
parenit who qualify 4ono( inethittai benefn 
either out of ignortnce or heca«ne Ittey are 
uung a family day<ca»e provider who n *ork 
mg off (he bo?kt " Twenty teven Uate\ alK' 
provide lomc ut beT>cfilt <o working parenli^ 
about half tied in to (he faderal proviwon 

II t not iKal (he childore ux CT«dil^or 
any other de«Ke for 4efrayin| Kime of ihc 
ooatt of child cart^-na a b«d thing 1( t lhai 
while ihH help » powwig for middle 
upper mccmeramilicvihild-caretubwdtn f<rt 
bw income famihet were redu<ed Aitd<hti\ 
very unfair and realty ma^et no wnte at all 1 
There » (rowing preuure 10 make ihit ia« [ 
cradii "fefitndabie to (ha( tow inconv fam [ 
ihet whcdo no* owe lain could /ecei\e " a» a 
cath bertefil (A family of four ncedt a lorfr | 
bined grott income of S).400 or tnoit (o o«e | 
Uie% ) There alio h pretture lo raitc lo V) . 
percent ihe proportion of «hu lhai tan be ! 
rnmbvrwd al teatl for low and moderaie . 
mcomc families Thete modificaitont milh^ 
make thit benefit more won*)«hile fo« K<« 
MMome familtn 

Ihe 14(1 lak kgttlation alto provided tn 
other irtdiieci tubtidy largely 10 the more af 
nwenl The Drpendenl Care Atuttance iene 
ftl permits empioyen to tpooioe (lubwdi/r) 
child «,are for the child cf an emfk>yee a\ part 
of iheii bfiinrkt coait and without Ihit mor>ey 
being included at pan of the employee « ia« 
able income Thut far Ffvednvan of the Con 
frfrrwe Hoard e^tinuin thai BpprOKinrkaK>> 
etnpl^tyen have tel uptuch programt 

Siill anMhe* employee benef»t n pot».ble 
through kgitttiton that permitt em|>k>yen 
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rr*kU)i ■ fund »ith«mploy«n' pm»i 4otUt\ 

mi cHiM cirt Ahhowsh ih« IRS h*\ tK* yd 
luwcd re luUlKwn tppravin| loch pUnv a fc* 
nnpk>>m »rt lookm| mo ihe kIu Both 

Wnffifi. rvYTtrftvaiUbk mofc c iimutc 
l).*crni« pnminl) loihow with foodyotn, 

Tkn movoTKfli from dir«i lo ind»fcci ptib- 
bc t4AttdK% Ml the mO» kM Ud thm ufnifi 
CMi cflccit Om muh » that iltc t'tairr Wnc 

Mcond rcUied com«q>»c»cc bcm lo in 

• ihird It itui r»ou of ihe rtcciti po^th m ihc 
supfj) of chiU<«rt itnicc^ lu> betn in the 
pnvtKirctor.muchof il proTrf iruhin) 

NEW APPROACHES 

Tht •rvrU ektneni in ihe chiU-carc iC(n« n 
UR (infomuoon tnd icfcrrtl) MnKr~>^a 
iMt«rort creaied lo improve the **maich or 
~f»r bciw«cn p«TC*» and the |rowin| vanri) 
oi kcmtcd child-cart providers lARv aho 

cS«racicmi«nof ahj|h-<)iuhi> cht)d-cartt«r 
«Kc. wkik luvini 10 ifw p>aimr ih« uhiirviic 
dccnion of «hKh wrvKe 10 choow 

Cakfocnia n ihe dhl) >ia(( ihu« fat ihat 
providn « ^uMk u>bud> for lAR wrvicn 
FiAy-fivt wch Roourcf and RtfcrraJ fro 
(raim (ai Cahfontu calK them) no« arc m 
Operation. accordin| to ra(i> SKfcl direc.?r 
of th« Califomka Rnouicc and Rrfcrral Nd 
work M ftddilional U$ arc opcraimi nat«on 
wwk A fr» cmpioycn aKo havt niaUiih^ 
tun. tcmcn for ihot nnfioyctv av a h>« ^oii 
•hcTMiivt to ih< Aica tpontonhip or ofcra 
twAof achtU-cart p'Oftam 

A recCTt de>«lorwni ihai nukn then vi 
vKo rvcn morr mportani n a |ro«kin| mo%c 
oo ihc jart of lOfTK uain *ftd locakim lo 
ftllow difAk f«mtt> !• ipcTMj ih«ir Kxtai 
urvKO chjW<ar( aDoinxni on ih« cktldorc 
prtifrtm of ihcii chcict Thn approach n dc 
•cnWd under a «anct) of labeh Mctudin| 
••vouchenni" (tmrat auinX "p^rchavc of 
cart" (fkMida) and "alirrruKivc paymeni 
(C«kfonua) The uarad obyKi n lo uw iht^t 
acarcc yubhc monici morr cfTKKntl) cui 
ltn| admjnntrativc coui. and oiltmtbt> lo 
five fajt.nrt accCMio a Aider iaA|C of KTvicrv 

Idicaily. ihe tervim ihas paienu can put 
chaw wuh ihew vouchen air prrKrceiMd lo 
Mtwic ar Icau a minimum level of fuaki) (foi 
CMmp'f. bcvnwd care) in ooi own Uud> a( 
ColwmUa. we have found ihai thn n ikm a> 
^ajrvlhecAw 

Cc<iv«umeT »4>budic% akwe may not provide 
nKM|h of an inceniivt lo cnutre ihe JvaiiiMi 
ny of ineipenijvv; |ood-<)iuhiy icrvKn in 
iom income nci|hhcrSood^ tn llotnion Te « 
»V Mcordini lo KaiKWn McNtmar. dirtcior 
of day care at N<i|hborhocid Center IfK. a 
nonfnfn locial-Mrvice *|eiHy. ihe uaie con 
linuettofund tome low UKomei-mtrndirtii 
l> Mcommumrici shere iheearuin| t»fpi} of 
cenierv n n«Je^iuie Where cnou|h |ood 
chiU care eiiui. Ihc uate providn vowcherv 

*0»iHft are in ihe labor forie lo Uay — in 
^1 Ihe pro^iionk arc for ftmale labor Torie 
panopaiicn ram it> corMinue lo rnif aw dui 



mi the ItlO^ Ahhoufh ai a ibwcr pace ikan 
ivntu ike 70* Women »ho are prcfAani or 
hare my younf children aic kkt^ lo conim 
ue 10 vori And the »ecd for MrvKCv to c*re 
for ihor cluldrm •aQ po*, loo 

WHArS AHEAD? 

Given iht current pohtical uiuation in Wa»h- 
•n(torv It tccm» unkiety thai (adeial utttudiev 
for chtMcare wtU pyreatc Ufn/tcanliy. euept 




mditecib.ihrouihiheuxtyvem Aiprctcni. 
Ihe u« vrtdtt 1% a relaiively modeu uihudy for 
middk arid hi|h income famihev If euuint 
fubhc child caie Tvndh are turned mto vouch 
n» fee lo* mcome fimjlxv prcUMy ihey *iU 
no4 provide cfK)U|h nwrtey lo permii ihew 
famihcs Kctu lo ific quahiy c/child<are ter 
vicetavailaUe loiheafllueni Norarepnvate 
fhi;anihfopK or corporate funis bkely lo 
■vakr uf ih* difTereiKt for luch (Aieniv— «r to 
^o>ide helf for ihoK middle income (amibo 
•ho do not ^uahfy for federal and uare wbu 
^ Allhevcry luvt the chiU<are u« cttdii 
ihoukS ke m«de rrfundahte and Ihe benefit 
Irvclraiwd 

Some uitn and kxahiiei are kettnnin| to 
e»p*nd Ihor kindernruti and prcKhool pro- 
Itarm. public fiof lArnt for J lo 4>ycar 
o»d» Jiilarein vtiyihortwpply Afler-whool 
FfCframv are emef|in| m *e>er»l commum 
l>ev ^t a|ain i he de*tlot>meni n kmiird Th • 
recmi national focu% on madr^uKtet in out 
•ducaitorul \yMtm may kad tv more tupr(.n 
for PoWk pfe«hooh ihtre n btilc evi 
dctKC of ihrv uippon at y e I 

Good child care M not cheap Our uudy 
thowt tKat covu raA|e depcndin| on 

Ihe type ofute provided and ihc refion of ihe 
rouiktr) In Orlando. Florida and Rocheun 
Nrir York are . x a prru.hoolei n about 14; 
a «^k antf for an Mfant/ioddler. m i t$) a 
•«ei By cMitrait m Summit Ne« Jertey 
and fhiUdelphia ihecoaii are a »etk for a 
pituhooiei tH foi a toddler (in Ne^Jerwyf, 
II 2i for an mfani Much of »hat n avuUbk 
no* n prKed beyond »hai mou paientt can 
aiTord 

The difTerefKe in cotti tt lar|ci> a n^alt^ of 
the uLarKt j^id to uafT >li|het utarwt usuai 
Jy rdkcia lu|hei level of iraiiu>|amon|«^re 



pvcn n • pArt of the AOuntry wlkcft waiet art 
hifh Surr chiU raint «A«ci coatt. too Thu\ 
the uata that ra^uut ht^her proporitont of 
ttaff lo chikircn are hidy lo have more cipen 
we cki)d cut la fencraJ, latnily ctay caic it 
•luckWucipeftuv^ x^uaUy kecauvc the care 
pvm charge Litle for thc^r ^zm iimc and tkiil 

The major focut in raccni yean hat bacn on 
KKftawnj tiw am*UJii of ckiM<ar« acrYKct, 
•nd there hat Wca lomc awcccu m tkit. ihcre 
» kkely to be More The iww cmpkaan la on 
■ncrctiint actcu wtd affordabibiy Here, we 
have a lor\| «ay to r>-t*nKul*rly rf^ we are 
not 10 cre<(^ a i»o-iicr tytiem. m which the 
nore afDucni uk prochool proframs for ihcir 
2* 10 $-y«M-«Ut tad Kv-home c»retakcn ot 
hith-quahiy iTMp prifntnt for their infanit 
and loddlen, while lo%n^«<!pm< familiet in> 
crc»un4}yarcdif«ct«dlofanu)y3a9neaf«^ «^ 

And ihcn ihcrt't ^uakly. an ittuc ihai it ^''^V 
b«n| vinually itnor*d FadcraJ uandarii hi \ 
child-care tennoct were tkmjjutad when Con \ 
irm paaMd the RMfa* admnittrAiion't k> 
cul tervicio Wock-traM Icpalaiwn. «nd no^ 
Mia up 10 i*e lUta to act tuch uaiida/dt «nd 
cnfarct ihem Many lUta hivt aadeynte 
tundar^t »»d even thoac ttandardt may be 
appteabie only lo a small proponton of ehild> 
cart pro(r«mi Whai*! wcr*. *ome lUia do 
•01 enforce Ihe uandarda they do have One 
otrrcni vxw a thai icf>tc7 <;;,«kiy wilt im 
prove uoompcution wercsBUSmotit prwid- 
cn Tlui hat not yet happened 

Family day cart, ihema;ce moMrcc for the 
very younf. rtmaint lartcfy inmiMc In order 
to HKTcaac tM ttfpply and a^vetijhility of tMh 
care, many jwrttdiciiont are ih:/tta| from 
largely unenforcad bcciHui| peoviuoM tatru 
orwrout rt(ittraiion (telfhtitag and teV at 
Mument of quahiy by the ptovider) Thecon< 
MqueTKo of wch thiftt are uf>kno*r'n 

Ukimaiely. the vaitM of good-^uahiy child 
cart and nt oonootmtaai cout wCI need lo be 
addrcuad The Rcataa admiraUraiion hat be- 
gun 10 talk about chtU ca/c at one of nt t* 
'^women's iMtiativo " 9b far ihev e n no ugn of 
propouh for more adtquale funding, and cer 
tamly ao a^^'^ioii to the problenit of k>« 
iTKOme familtcN Vnku the «mk of a/ford 
abihty a addreued thecoattofw^h care will 
continue la be borm by iMrenit or by vaic | 
given (in (he form of try bw aalanrv or | 
uniuhtticalty low cha/gn (or family da > 
care) 

Some of ut are convincad thai the shole | 
locirty hat a uake m how children gro« up I 
and the ki^ of aduht ihey baoome-~and ^ 
ihoi tn how iho art cand for when ihey are , 
youA| If more people become cor ved of , 
IhiviherrmaybetwppoeilbeainM ^b«ian 
tial lAvcttment m child cart If noti given ihe 
hi(h coatt of good cart an^ the hmitad t^tio 
of moat parenrt to pay. we may mcresx (he 
^nlity af can available and cilend accoa 
totnewhai (boik laudaMe goah) But iheipuh 
ly of care will rcauin an unaddretaad aaue— 
loivad now. in pan by the madequaie pa) fo> 
caregiverv aaually women, and m pan by irtv i 
than drui able care for children Thit it a veo . 
airange ouicontc for a rnh loneiy. alle|ed>v ' 
corvcemad wi^k chiUrm and utd ihe ' 

workl in c hild-develofmeni retearv^ ■ 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you. 
Dr. Zigler. 

STATEMENT OK EDWARD F. ZKiLER, i>l!.D., STERLING TROFES- 
SOR OF PSYCn()L()(;\ AND HEAD OF THE PSYCHOLOGY SEC- 
TION, YALE CHILD STUDY CENTER. DIRECTOR, BUSH CENTER 
IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND SOCIAL POLICY, YALE UNIVER- 
SITY 

Mr. Zigler. Mr. Chairman, I welcome the opportunity to testify 
before this committee. Let us start with a little history, because I 
have been a pla>er for a good number of years in this field. Let us 
go back to 1970. 

The White House Conference on Children at that time noted the 
need for good quality child care as the No. 1 problem facing Ameri- 
can families. Unfortunately, no national effort to meet this need 
was put into place at that time, and over the intervening 14 years 
the problem has worsened. 

Currently, more than half of the mothers whose children are too 
young to care for themselves are working outside the home, and 
our best extrapolation is that by the end of this century this figure 
will top 75 percent. We must be very clear that for most of these 
mothers staying home to care for their children full time is simply 
not economically realistic. 

In modern America mothers work for the same reason fathers 
do— economic necessity. Many more families would be living at the 
poverty level if they did not have two parents in the labor force, 
and one fifth of American children now reside in single parent 
households where a mother's income is often their only source of 
support Because of these dramatic changes in the demographics of 
American family life, there are now approximately G million chil- 
dren under 13 being cared for by others so that their parents can 
work. 

Now, should parents be concerned about the growth and develop)- 
ment of young children in such care? What type of citizens will our 
Nation have in the coming decades? The answer to whether we 
should be concerned or not depends upon a number of factors, espe- 
cially the quality and kind of care the child receives and also, per- 
haps, the age of the child. 

Most child care experts nou believe that high quality supplemen- 
tal care produces no ill effects on the cognitive or socioemotional 
development of the toddlers and children experiencing such care. 
However, in regard to the effects of child care on children in the 
first year of life, no consensus has developed. Nonetheless, there is 
a large and quickly growing demand for such care, as Dr. Kamer- 
man has pointed out to us. In fact, it is the fastest growing type of 
child care in the United States. 

The controversy between those who give infant day care a clean 
psychqlogi(^il t>il|,^ofyh^lth aruj^ ^those who do not has become 
rathejri fiOatefl; *Avif h very [Jrdminerit workers on both sides of the 
issue. I am currently involved in a review and reanalysis of the lit- 
erature on the effects of infant day care Our preliminary sense is 
that the risks of infant group care seem to increase when the child 
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is also experiencing other life stresses such as father absence, pov- 
erty or unstable care arrangements. 

However, our chief concern is that infants are simply more vul- 
nerable than are older children. Therefore, it is necessary to have 
at least one staff member for every three infants, to have staff rea- 
sonably well trained, to have strict sanitation and infection control 
procedures, to have small group size and so on. All of this costs 
money, with infant care costing upwards from $5,200 per year in 
most metropolitan areas. 

Currently the tax laws allow a lower middle class family a child 
care credit which amounts to 30 percent of the first $2,400 they 
spend on supplemental child care. This credit is welcome relief and 
is reasonable for families with preschool and school-aged children, 
but it does not go very far in deferring the higher cost of infant 
care. Therefore, I am suggesting that the amount of tax credit 
available should be higher for parents of infants than for parents 
of school age children. 

Even if high quality infant care were affordable, many parents 
and professionals would still be concerned about the potential ef- 
fects of separating parents and infants in the first few weeks and 
months of life. Hence, i w^ould also like to suggest that the Federal 
Government begin to investigate the feasibility of a policy of part- 
paid infant care leaves, commonplace in Europe and Canada 

Infant care leaves are ty|)ically financed by employer -employee 
contributions, with some government incentive. If America had 
such a policy, many new parents would not be faced with having to 
choose one of two unacceptiable alternatives— that is, one of them 
quitting a job or, second, placing their very young infant into out- 
of-home care arrangements. 

Another issue confronting parents is whether to choose family 
child care, in which one adult cares for several nonrelated children 
in her own home, or center care, where a number of adults care for 
larger numbers of children in a central location. Currently more 
children are placed in family day care homes than in large centers, 
but the issue of which type of setting is best for children remains 
an open question, one that should have been settled long ago but 
has not been. 

There is some evidence, provided by Sandra Scarr's research 
group, that for children under three family day care homes may be 
superior in many ways. On the other hand, Mary Keyserling, in 
her work "Windows on Day Care,'* points out serious problems 
with family day care. The major problem is the difficulty of con- 
trolling the quality of family day care. 

It is very likely that both the best and worst of day care situa- 
tions take place in family day care homes. The vast majority are 
unlicensed and unmonitored. The Federal role should involve pro- 
viding seed money and incentive to the States to increase the visi- 
bility of family day care homes and encourage licensure or registra- 
tion of them. 

One noteworthy approach to family day care, such as the Pacific 
Oaks model, involves clustering family day care homes into net- 
works where they can provide mutual support to one another, help- 
ing to assure quality of care. 
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Most recent discussions of day care have focuoed on children of 
preschool age. However, we should not lose sight of the fact that 
about two-thirds of the need for day care lb for bchool-age children, 
ages 6 to 11 An estimated 2 to 4 million, and, as Dr. Kamerman 
points out, we do not know the exact number, but an estimated 2 
to 4 million, of such children are left alone to fend for themselveo 
for a significant portion of each day. 

These latchkey children are more vuhierable to injury from acci- 
dents and from sexual and other kinds of assault. A relatively inex- 
pensive solution to this problem, which Dr. Kamerman has alread}/ 
recommended and which I also put before you, would be parent- 
school partnerships in which the school buildings, which are al- 
ready housing these children for most of the dav, are used to house 
them for a few more hours. 

These extra hours should be supervised not hy teachers, which 
would be too expensive, but by a child development associate, a 
graduate of a much shorter competency-based program. This is one 
area in which the Reagan administration has provided important 
leadership, especially through the efforts of the Office of Human 
Development unde- Dorcas Hardy. 

OHD has recently distributed an RFP designed to assist States 
and municipalities in the identification and implementation of ef- 
fective school-age day care programs. This effort by Health and 
Human Services should come to your attention and should certain- 
ly be expanded. It is a target of very high opportunity, because it is 
very cost-effective to provide day care for this age child. 

It is clear that modern American society is not in the position of 
choosing for or against supplemental care for a large percentage of 
its children The only operative questions have to do with afford- 
ability and quality. The current situation forces too many children 
into less than adequate child care arrangements, and the research 
concerning the negative effects of inadequate care is clear. 

Inad<»quate child care has lasting negative effects on the intellec- 
tual and socio-emotional development of the children experiencing 
such cr.re It has been associated Aith cognitive and language defi- 
cits, a'i well as difficulties with social relationships It would be ir- 
responsible for us to fail to choose for the availability of high qual- 
ity supplemental child care for all of America's children who need 
it. 

Child development experts have prett> sound ideas about what 
constitutes good quality of care. That is not the problem. I'he prob- 
lem is whether we have the will and the imagination to develop 
social policy that makes such care available. 

Thank you, 

(Prepared statement of Edward Zigler follows:) 

PrkparkdStatkmen-t OF Prof Edward Zigler 

In 1070. the White House Conference un Children noted the need for good quality 
child care as the nunibt»r one problem fating American families Unfortunately, no 
national effort to meet this net*d was put into place at that time Over the interven- 
m^: 11 years, the problem aas worsened, as more and more mothers have begun to 
work uulside the home Currently, more than half of the mothers whoso children 
are loo young tu tare fur themselves are in the labor force, and our best extrapola- 
tion IS thai bv I he* end of I he century, the Hgure will top i:)<7c We must be verv 
clear thai for mob I of ihe^' niolhers claying home to care for their children full 
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time IS simpl> not economicall> realistic. In modern America mothers work for the 
same reason fathers do economic necessit>. The bulk of current American middle 
clabs families have achieved their standard of living through both parents in the 
famil> working. Man> more families vvould be living at the povert> level if mothers 
were not in the labor force. You must remember that one-fifth of American children 
now reside in single parent households and mother's income is often their onl> 
source of support Because of these dramatic changes in the demographics of Amen 
can famil> there are nov approximatel> 6 million children under 13 being cared 
for by others so that their parents can work. 

Should parents be concerned about the growth and development of >oung children 
who in large part are being cared for b> non parental adults? The answer depends 
upon a number of factors, especially the quality and kind of care the child receives 
and also, perhaps, the age of the child. Most child care experts now believe that 
high quality supplemental care provided to toddlers and children from relatively un 
stressed and stable family situations probablv produces no ill effects on the cugni 
tive or socio-e motional development of the children experiencing such care 

However, m regard to supplemental care in early infancy Uhat is, the first year of 
lifeJ, no consensus has developed What is clear is that there is a large and quickly 
growing demand for such care, in fact it is the fastest growing type of child care in 
the United States (Jones, E., & Prescott, E , 1982). [1] The controversy between those 
who give infant day care a clean psychological bill of health and those who do not 
has become rather heated, with very prominent workers on both sides of the issue I 
am currently involved m a revie\^ and reanalysis of the literature on the effects of 
infant day care with Thomas Gamble at Yale. As of this writing, we remain rather 
less sanguine than most of our colleagues about the benign effects of group care for 
infants. Chances of negative effects accruing to infants experiencing such care seem 
to increase as a function of the number and magnitude of other life stresses ^such as 
father absence, poverty, unstable substitute care arrangements, etc.). 

However, our chief concern is that achieving even minimal c<*nditions of qualitv 
for infant care is very expensive The problem is that infants are simply more vul 
nerable than are older children, making it necessary to have at least one staff 
member for every three infants, to have staff reasonably well trained, to have strict 
sanitation and infection control procedures, to have small group size and so on All 
this costs money, with infant care costing upward of $5200 per year in most metro- 
politan areas. Most parents cannot afford to pay that much, and providers cannot 
afford to charge less. This leads to my first suggestion. Currently, the tax laws allow 
a lower-middle class family a child care credit which amounts to 30% of the first 
$2,400 they spend on supplemental child tare This is welcome relief and is reasona 
ble m regard to the average cost of care for pre-school and school aged children But 
in regard to the more expensive infant care, it does not go nearly far enough There 
fore, I am suggesting that the amount of tax credit available should be higher for 
parents of infants. 

Even if high quality infant day care were affordable, this does not allay the fear 
that many parents and professionals have about the potential effects of separating 
parents and infants in the first weeks and months of life. Hence. I would also like to 
suggest that the federal government begin tu investigate the feasibility of a policy of 
part paid infant care leaves Such policies are commonplace in Europe and Canada 
They are typically financed by employer-employee contributions, with some govern 
ment incentive If America h<^d such a policy, many new parents would not be faced 
with having to choose one of two unacceptable alternatives, that is, one of them 
quitting a job, producing a significant drop in income, or placing their very young 
infant into out-of home care arrangements Our current sense is that most young 
families would prefer an infant care leave to placing their newborn in a day care 
center 

Another issue confronting parents is whether to choose family child care, in 
which one at'ul* cares for several non-related children in her own home, or center 
care, where a number of adults tare for larger numbers of children in a central la 
cation. Currently, more children are placed in family day care homes than in large 
centers, but the question of which type of setting is best for children remains an 
open question -one that should have been settled long ago, but has not been There 
IS some evidence, provided by Sandra Scarr's research group, that for childrMp. 
under three, family day care homes may be superior m ."r.ar.j ways (McCartney, K , 
et al , 1982) [21 On the othor hand, Mary Keyserling i1982j in Windous on Day Care 
('^J DciPits uut serious problems with family day care 

The maior problem is the difficulty of controlling the quality of family day care It 
IS very likely that both the best and worst of day care situations take place m 
family day care humes The vast majority are unlicensed They are difficult to li 
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cenbe. much Icbs tu monitor, betaube there art' bu nian>, and betaube nian> uf theni 
go in and out uf bubinebb rapid 1> The Federal lule bhuuld involve providing seed 
mone> and incentiveb to the btates to in^reabe the vjbibihtv of faniil> da> care 
homeb and to encourage liten&ure or regi&tration of them One'nott ivorth.v approach 
to famil> da> cart, bUch ab the Pacifu Oaks model, involves clustering faniil> dav 
care into networks where the> can pruvidc mutu«il support to one another, helping 
to assure qualit> of care It l^ aUo important to ot«irt educating parentb about what 
to look for in regard tu the quality and bafetv uf such arrangementb for their chil- 
dren 

Most recent discussionb of d«t> care have foe u bed on children of pre-bchool age 
However, we should nut lose bight of the f«ict that about two-thirdb of the need for 
da.v care ib for school aged children Ui-lli whobe parents both work An estim«ited 
1 4 million bUch children are left alone to tend for themselves for a significant por- 
tion of each da> (School-Age Child Care Project. U)SJ) [4| These ' latchke>" children 
are more v ulnerable to mjurv from accidents and from sexual and other kindb of 
aj^ault For this age group. 1 believe that there i? a relativel> inexpensive solution 
to the problem Tht solution iiivulveb parent-school partnerbhipb in which the school 
buildingb. which are alreadv houbing these children fur mobt of the da>. are used to 
house them for a few more houtb Thebe extra hours should be bUpervibed not b> 
teachers (which wuald be too expenbive; but b\ a Child Development Associate, a 
graduate of a rnuch shorter competent) -based program Thib ib one area in which 
the Reagan Adminiatration has provided important leaderbhip. ebpeciallv through 
the effortb of the Office of Human Development under Dorcas Hard> OIID hab re- 
«.entl> distributed an RFP debigned to assist btates and niunicipalities in the identi- 
fication and miplementation of effective schocil age davcare programs 

It IS clear that modern American societv is not in the |)obition of choobing for or 
againbt bupplemental care for a large percentage of its children The onlv operative 
HUCbtions have to do with afTurdabilit> and qualitv The current bituation forceb too 
manv children into 'ess than adequate child care arrangement*, and the research 
loncerning the negatue ef^'t .s of inadequate care is clear Inadequate da> ^are htis 
lasting negativt' effect,-* on i intellectual and soc io-emotional development of the 
children experiencing bUch -are It has been asbociated with cognitive and language 
deficits, well as deficitb in regard to bocial relations with parents and untaniiliar 
adults It would be irrespoobible for us to fail to chtx>be for the av«iilabilitv of high 
qualitv bupplemental duld care for all uf America's children who need it Child de- 
velopment experts have prettv bound ideas about what constitutes qualitv oi care, 
thato» not the problem The problem is whether we have the will and the imagina- 
tion to develop social policy that makes s>uch care available 



1 Joneb. K. & Prescott, K >ptNji Dav wire Short- or long-term solution* The 
Annals of thv Anivruan A(udi'rH \ of ^(^|ltu^ll and S^h ml Suvrue ^f)! Mav, IH-lOl 

J McCartnev. K. Scarr. S. Phillips, D. CJrajek. S. & Sehwar/. J C ili)S2) Envi- 
ron meiit»il difleremes among dav care teriterb and their etlects on children's devel- 
opment In F Zigler & K VV (Jordon tKds ). l>ti\ (\irf StU'ntifu ami SiKial Polu\ 
hsucs^ Bobton. MA Auburn House 

.1 Ke>serling. M I) IDTJi Wimious on Carf New York National Council of 
•Jewish Women 

1 SclHM)l-Age Child Care Project 'llt^J. S^htmlage ^hild care In K Zigler & K 
\V (Jordon iKds'. Ajv (\irf Stuntifu unJ StHuiI Polu\ Issues Huston Auburn 
Hou^e 

Chairman Miixkk. Thank you. 
Dr. Tompkins. 



am Rathe! Turnpkins, executive director of the Childrenj'.s Defense 
Fund I am tebtifying today on behalf of our president, Marian 
Wrighjt Edelman» who sadly is unable to be here. ,^>* — 

CDF is delighted that the committee is beginning its discu^ion 
uf child care and providing a public forum in which we can debate 
policies that affect nian> American families The supply of r^hild 
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care lags so far behind the demand that more than one in six 
American children 13 years old and under ma> be going without 
care. The need for infant care and after school care has been high- 
lighted by the other two v.itnesses. I will not go into any of the 
numbers that are in my v ritten testimony. 

Mothers work out of economic necessity. Close to one-fifth of all 
families with children under 18 >ears of age are headed by women 
with no husbdnd present. Married women are also essential provid 
ers of family income. Among married women who work outside the 
home, 27 percent have husbands who earn less than $10,000, 73 
percent have husbands who earn less than $20,000. The average 
single mother with children is far worse off, earning only $9,495 in 



As Harper's magazine describes it, 80 percent of American work- 
ing women are employed in traditional women's jobs. They spend 
their days waiting on tables, typing letters, emptying bedpans and 
cleaning offices. On the average they earn just over 510,000 a year 
You cannot buy very much child care on that kind of salary. 

The lack of affordable child care is a major factor in keeping 
women and children in poverty. A Census Bureau survey deter- 
mined recently that 45 percent of single women with children and 
36 percent of low-income women with family incomes under 
$15,000 would work if child care were available at a reasonable 
cost. 

Lack of affordable child care also restrict.^, the training and edu- 
cational opportunities that allow women to advance and perhaps 
earn the additional income that would allow them to purchase 
quality child care. One of every five or six women is unemployed 
because she is unable to make satisfactory child care arrange- 
ments. 

Let me give you an example that is typical of many of the 
women who are seeking child care. In Washington State a single 
parent mother with three young children ages 8, 4, and 1 has been 
struggling to keep her family together and to move off welfare. A 
year and a half ago because she had problems with alcohol she 
placed her 4-year-old in foster care. She turned to Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous for help. She got help through that and some other pro- 
grams. 

She got her life together. She got her son back home. She got a 
scholarship to attend a beauty school. However, the lack of child 
care for mothers on AFDC who are enrolled in training programs 
in Washington State has not made it possible to take advantage of 
the scholarship. She has been a real advocate. She has gone to a lot 
of people for help. However, the policy remains and she cannot 
move ahead to gain the skills that she needs. She continues today 
on welfare. 

Obviously child care is a shared responsibility between families, 
the Government, and the private sector. However, there is simply 
no doubt that low income women must have help from the Govern 
ment if they are to be able to purchase quality child care. 

The average costs for child care are high. The range of costs we 
have for child care ranges from the very lowest of $1,200 a year for 
family day care up to ovc r $5,000 a year if the child is in center- 
based case. If we look cigain at the income level of the families we 
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are talking about, around $10,000, it becomes ver> clear that it is 
extremely difficult to purchase adequate care. 
^ Naturall> it hits the poorest families the hardest. More than one- 
fifth of all children live in houscholdb with incomes below the pov- 
erty level Dr. Kamerman has pointed out the danger of the two- 
tier system. This is something we are very concerned about. 

The statistics on the numbers of 3- and i-year-old children from 
middle and upper income families who are in preschool programs 
compared to the number of low income poor children who are in 
those programs is of great concern to us. 

The dependent care tax credit, our largest Federal program, costs 
about ^l.T) billion It is available to all families regardless of income 
and it provides important help to lower middle income families. 
But it will not affect this discrepancy described by Dr. Kamerman. 
Low income families have limited disposable income. They cannot 
purchase child care up front and then receive it as a tax credit. 
That does not help them sufficiently 

A woman earning $10,000 a >ear would have to pa> approximate- 
Iv 2.") percent of her income, or $2,400, to purchase center-based 
care That is more than twice as much as the 10 percent of income 
that is considered reasonable for child care expenditures. 

These problems are also exacerbated hy the fact that over the 
last :i years existing child care supports for low-income families 
have been drastically cut. Title XX was cut by 21 percent in 1981. 
The other direct subsid> for child care programs, the child care 
food program, was also cut in 1981. The impact of that has been 
demonstrated in a studv that the Children's Defense Fund did of 
ail oO States on the effects of the title XX cutbacks on child care. 

Thirty-two States are providing title XX child care to fewer chil- 
dren in 1983 than thev did in 198L Thirt>-one States have altered 
their eligibility standards and made it harder for families to 
become eligible Nineteen States have increased fees. Twenty-four 
States have reduced funds for training. Thirt>-three States have 
lovvered their standards and 10 States have been creative and have 
shifted from providing child care to low-income fiimilies through 
title XX to reimbursing those families for their child care expenses 
through AFDC title IV-A child care disregard. 

Under the disregard, the family makes its own child care ar- 
rangements, pa>s for the child care out of pocket, and then those 
expenses are disregarded or subtracted from their earned income 
wht n calculating their AFDC pa>mont. This results then in the 
faniilv receiving a larger AFDC grant or. thus, a "reimbursement" 
for their child care costs 

The problems with this are. again, the disposable income prob 
lem The family has limited income to pav for child care up front. 
Second. the> <ire limited to a maximum child care disregard of 
■>10n, regiirdless uf the cost of care Fcmiilies have to locate their 
own sources of care, which often are not required to meet an.v 
standards of quality 

Child care providers upeiate on <i very limited margin. They are 
low income operations themselves They cannot afford to carry 
laniilie> who cannot pay fur a couple ol 'months And AFDC bene- 
fits in States ate simplv mtolerablv low, forcing the families to 
choose between child care and l)a>'c health and food 
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Because of the method in which the child care dibregard is used 
to calculate, there is a Catch-22 which means that families ma> 
even get less income when the AFDC disregard is used than when 
title XX is used to provide child care. 

What do all these changes mean in terms of children? They 
mean that a large number of children have lost child care in the 
last couple of years. Between 8,000 and 12,000 New York State chil- 
dren have lost da> care purchased for them by public funds. Illinois 
has gone from serving 28,000 to serving 18,000. Delaware has 
halved its subsidized slots from 2,000 to 995. Virginia has gone 
from serving 19,000 to 15,000. It goes on and on. They have done 
this b> a variety of means, but fewer children are being served. 

Second, the budget cuts have fueled the development of the two- 
tier system. In order to keep their doors open, some child care cen- 
ters have begun to serve fewer low income children and families. 
New policies have eliminated child care for these families or result- 
ed in fees that poor families cannot pay. Programs are simply 
taking fewer subsidized children. We have man} examples of that 
from around the country in our testimony. 

Another thing that is happenmg that is of great concern is that 
children are being shifted to less supportive child care arrange- 
ments. Given the testimony of the two earlier witnesses about the 
importance of quality care, this is something tha^ is of great impor- 
tance to us. It is estimated that one-sixth of children affected by 
the funding cuts, over the last 2 years in New York State are being 
regularly left unsupervised. 

In my own home State of West Virginia, 739 West Virginia fami- 
lies lost child care. Some 5(55 of these families responded to a ques- 
tionnaire recently regardmg their current child xjare arrangements. 
A total of 391 children had experienced some kind of change in 
child care arrangements. 

What that means to a 2-year-old or a 3-year-old or 4-year-old who 
is leaving a know^n, comfortable child care arrangement with an 
adult that hus been caring for them and going to some new place is 
hard to describe, but it is important to try to understand. 

Seventy-nine of those children in the West Virginia study were 
caring for themselves. There is no more poignant example of the 
lack of care than in John Merrow s film, "Your Children, Our Chil 
dren"— the child care film in that series of seven that is now on 
public television. 

It shows a G-vear old now caring for hih 17-month-old sister while 
the mother worki> at a fast food restaurant. The onl> alternative 
she had between 1^.00 and O.OO p.m. in the afternoon was to have a 
G-year-old care for the 17-month-old. 

We did not have a good system to begin with. Our patchwork 
child care system has alwa>s been terribl> madequate. Although 
many families using Title XX child care are headed by single 
wunieii, short-Sighted policies limit child care for mothers enrolled 
in school or training programs, den>ing them the oppoitunit> to 
gain the skills necessary to move out of povert>, to have a shot at 
the jobb that provide higher income that would allow them to buy 
child care and move toward self sufricienc>. We give women a little 
bit in thei>e situations but not enough to have them really make it. 
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Child care is also subsidized b> the low wages of workers. Two 
out of three center-based care givers earn wages below the poverty 
level, while 87 percent of family d'\> tare providers earn below the 
minimum wage. 

Let me say a word about the private sector and child care. An 
expanded private sector role in child care is vital. If we are going 
to have a patchwork quilt of child care services in this country— 
and in some ways it makes a great deal of sense. There are diverse 
needs out there and so having a lot of patches that cover those 
needs makes a lot of sense, but let us be realistic about the role of 
the private sector. 

Dr Kamerman has provided a great deal of information on this. 
If the private sectors role is not accompanied by an expanded 
public r. \, millions of lower and lower middle income families and 
children will be without adequate child care support. The majority 
of employer-sponsored child care is indeed in hospitals, places 
where there is a need to attract employees by providing incentives. 

When child care is provided in an on-site center, its costs can be 
beyond the reach of lower income employees. Senator Hatch held a 
hearing this November on private sector initiatives. The two com- 
panies testifying highlight the problem. Both First Atlanta Bank 
and Zale Corporation do not offer employees a reduced rate 
through a sliding scale. This means that the lowest income employ- 
ees of those two firms are frozen out of the on-site center. 

For many firms employing low skilled workers and suffering 
from the effects of the recession, new benefits are the last issue to 
be brought to the bargaining table. In fact, employers are increas- 
ingly offering child care assistance through salary reduction plans 
which again are most beneficial to higher income families. 

If you make $100,000 a year and you employ a $10,000 a year 
housekeeper, you can take a $5,000 a year writeoff on your taxes. 
But it does not help much for those women, the majority of whom 
are earning less than $15,000 a year. In addition. 50 percent of 
American workers are employed by firms with fewer than 100 
workers Sinvill firms usually cannot afford this kind of experimen- 
tation unless positive outcomes can be reasonably expected. 

Information and referral, which is definitely needed in most com- 
munities across America, is very helpful if there is care out there 
that is available and affordable. But an information and referral 
system that helps someone find absolutely the most wonderful 
child care in the world and that they cannot afford does not help 
very much. 

A recent study by Kristin Anderson of 10 industries in New York 
Cit} looking at the attitudes and practices of 80 city employers and 
5 unions discovered that on the whole companies are cautious 
about proceeding and waiting to see what other companies in their 
field do. 

Her final recommendation was interesting. It is critical that th 
business communit> pla> a role m impressing on Federal, State 
and citv government that it is in business' best interest for govern- 
ment to continue and expand bubsidized child care services. The 
role of business in providing child care assistance will continue to 
expand, but public and private cumpl^mentant> is essential if New 
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York Cit\ lb to ha\o child cart' b>steni that t'quitablv addres^eb the 
child care iieedt* of all working parents. 

There is no ea^y \\a> out of the enornioub dilemma we face, both 
in ternib of the accesbibilit> and affordabilit> of child care. Public 
investment ib e^bential if lower middle income and lower income 
families are to meet their child care needb. It is another one of 
those investments in children that is worth making noi onl> (or 
our future but also for the current needb of workers today. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Rachel Tompkins fcliows:) 
Pkh'arm)Stati.mpnt ut- Haoih. Tumpkins. Kij I). Kxkutink Dikktuk. ('muuiUN i> 

DkFKNSK Fl M) 

Mr Chairman. munU rs of thi* C umniittet*. I am f\t\utiNf dirt'ctur ol tlu* ('h»l- 
dri^i's IX'fonM* Fuiul VlW us a natiun«il public. charitN created to proNuU* a lon^- 
r«in^i' tind s>Ntfmatn. vdui' un bt-half of tht* nation >s ^hildron Wv «irf ur^ain/fd uitu 
fuur pruKrani ariMs alucatu>n ».luld health, child sNt*lf«irt*. «ind ».hild cart* «ind familv 
•>up|Hjrt HTMcfs WV addri's> thiM^ ii>i»urs through roMMrch, public tHiui«itioti. nioni- 
toruifi ol iVdi'rtil tind ^ttitt- admini^trativt^ and lfgij>latiM* piilicn-s «ind practices, nt't- 
wurk budding, tt'thmctd asMhtann* to n«ition«il state. «ind U-cal group, litigation, 
coniinunit) organi/ang, and formation of sinnrific ibsut* coalitions 



tion> to a M'rious problem shurt'tl b\ man\ American familios 

The .sup|)I\ of child Ltirf lags m> f»ir behind the demand th«it more than one in mx 
American children l.I \ear^ old and under, .ncluding man> prebchcHjlers, may be 
going vMthuut care The rurd for infant care is i>te«idil\ climbing iu> is the demand 
for after ^>chvH>l progranis mj that >uung children are not left \saiting up tu four 
hour> <i dav in emptv honies. in >chtK*I vards. or on neighborhood streets while par- 
ents xvork Tht labor force participation of mothers svith children h«i^ increased dra- 
niatu<illv HI thi last furt\ vears OnU 11* p<-rcerit of xvomen xMtli children under age 
1^ uere in the labor force in ll'lT. in *.untrast. t»n (HTcent of these women were em- 
ployed in 11)8*^ a thnrfold increase in aU>iit .lO years As more and mure parents of 
young children work child wire needs wiU lH»cume an e\en greater problem 
Fortv one percent o\ mothers with ihildr**n untier one are m the labor lorce 
Almost U> |H'rii'nt uf mothers with children under age thrtn* are m the labor 
forcv 

Almost ')7 jHTcent o! mothers with children <i^h*s three to fixe are in t!ie Libor 
foroe 

Hy at least hall ol all presch*Kil diildren - 11 .*» million - will ha\e mothers in 
the labi^r lorce. a.*> will alH>iit tiJ) pt rcent 17 J millioii ol all sc hxxil aji^e children 
Child care is imjK)rlunt to mury lamdies 

Fliic'h year OOO.(HM) babies tire l>orn to teenage girls Without child care these 
young mothers will find it nearly impossible to return to sch*H.l and eoniplete their 
tKlucation 

There are approximately r>00jM)0 handicap()ed children undei age mx <ind 7 mil 
lioii handuapiKHi school age children in this country whose parents iuhhI adequate 
child care so they can work to help meW their children's six^cial needs 

There .in omt ()(H),1MHI «ibused and neglecttnl children m America who need child 
laie to protott them from harm and to pre\ent either a recurrence of abuse or the 
nevd to st'parale them froni their families 

Mothers work out of economic necH^sity 

Close to ont^fifth of all lamilies with children under 1^ years of age tire headed b\ 
women, ttith no husband prt»sent Anions blanks. U percent of children live witfi 
their niotlu r only These female ht-iids of households art- the principal sources of 
-.up{K>rt for their families Marru»d women *ire also t^sfintial proMd«*rb ol family 
income Among married women who work outside the home. J7 pi*rcent ha\e hus- 
btinds v\ho e«»ra less than SKKIUK). r>l percent ha^e husbands who earn less than 
^l.^noo. «ind 7.'i jHTCent have husbands who earn less than "$20,000 

Thv tiM'ra^^e Mn^le mother with children is f<ir wurse off earning onl\ $i>.UJ.*) in 

As MarjH'r s nia^*i/iiie describt^s it Kigbty fn'rcent of AmiTKati working women 
are fnipl*jvai m tr*idilii>nal women s jobs Thev sfK*nd their days w<iiting on tabUn,. 
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Ivpuii; U ttt is vniptviiij; bfi!fMn>. ,nui *.U-4imng tJltKi^s Oi\ »iu r*t^f tlu»v immi }u>X 

A ri\tMH (\ risu.s HurtMu >ur^t»> <iftkf».l ^^onu'ti v^hv» At»r«* not in tlu* labor lorci* 
vOu'thtr thcv ^^uuld ^^ork it *.hild uirr ^wn- ^ivailabU' at a nMsiniabU* i.n.st Furtv- 
liv** jx'a.'ht lif sjn^;lt' vw)nu n rfplitni vtvs as dui .10 pfat*nt of lo^^-mctiiiu* wonu a 
wuh lauulv in«.onu*> undtT .5l'*>."*>*> The TS Cutnnuss.su»n on CimI Hi^cht.s nutr^ ihal 
tht mahiluv to li^att' a[it;rd*iblt» *.hild *.*irt' rt*>triitvS not onl> ^^onu'Uh i*nipluvnu'nt 
and training upporUinitir> bul alM) tht ir *il)iht> to p<irti«.ipatf in tt*dtT«iil> Mip|xirtrd 
I'duwation proKrains A nundnT o\ Mudies Kiw showu th.»t apprt»\inuitt 1\ ouv 
I'vt rv fui' or mx vvohumi i> untMnpUnrd i>t*».aUM* sht* i.s unabU* tu ni<ikt.- >aUv^f<taurv 
Juld *.an' arran^rnnMit> Tht* unt'nipKn nu*ut rate fi)i vMrkI** niullu*rs vMt^i «.hildrt*n 
uiidfr M\ !s nearl> 20 p^rcfnt 

A nuHlu'r u\ Ma^.vuhu.sftt.s talk.s about tlu- iinportaiKe of <\\i\d «..irf ttj Iut abiUt> 
to \v ork 

ThiniL:^ aro \vr\ ditfu^uU lor iiu rinan*.iall\ ri^jht now, but I ni ^(I<id I luut not 
lost nu liav uire totally. a> I thouKlU I nuuht <it ont* |>oint LtM >ear I nt<d dav caro 
^o I lan vvork and attt nd .s*.lux)l K\vt\ tlum^jli tlu' iiKt*nti\f i.s not tfu-rt* to v^ork, I 
(i*It trappx'd in tin* vwllan* svsttMU Da\ ».art' ha> ^'i* ' ^ " 'u'^'doni to ^fl an 

t'du«.atii^n M) that I ♦.an fnipUnnuuit and >oni* Kjv totall;^ out ol thf w^llart* 
s>slom 

S\*trHar> MarK»trt't HfikU r shares tlu^ Uiothfr' . m ntinu*ntv> A ^ail<il)ili»> ol adt*- 
qaatr da> tan* 10% an t*sM*ntiaI t'U nuMit d At llari^ utotht rs or others With ^oun^ <hi\^ 
dfrn arv to v^ork 

Child care hv\\> tor niothtT.s ^tn kni>; lo uain tlu* trtiininn nt\t*Nv><irN tt» obtain jt)b.s 
vUid UHonio to mint' thtir tanulic.s out of po^ortv ls hard to find 
Thi* toUo^Mn^ mothers are not atvpical 

A \Va.shington State sin^;lf parent mother \\ith three vounn ».biKU* i a^t'^ einht. 
tour, and *.mv t^lm^^M to keep h* r lainil> together aati mow* oH drp<*nden».e on 
tteltare A v^ar and a half a^o. she piaoed her lour >e<ir old m ^o.ster i are bt\<iaM* 
-'ht (.ouUl not handle bus disciphiu probU'ms Sht turned to AUohouch AnonNnioUt> 
tu ht Ip ht*r «.ojH* wii\i her u^^n aIit>hoI probUni A parent-aide vt^lun(et*r group <d^o 
heljHHl hri She ^rvv, Mron^it r and tm^k her .son back home She alho rect.M^t»d a 
scholarship to at'end a beautv si hi>ol ihnu*\er, tht* Kuk of chdd care for mothi.*rb 
on AFIX* ^^ho are diroUed in training programs m Wa.shm^ton [la.s not made it j)o> 
-'ibU' tor her to takt' ad^, intake ot thi' .scholarship Sht' sought to gel child care lu*lp 
tununn to le^Kslatoi.s and others H*'At*^t*r. tlu* policV renuiiTLs and .she cannot nio>t* 
aliead to gam thf skilLs .she neod.s to u\o\v off dept*ndonce on ^^elfiire 

Jane Ander.son had d bab> m the tall ot her senior year iji high M'hool She 
larned her high s*.hix4 diploma b> atteniiinj; special clasM's lor adolesct^it par^nth 
that included a riursrrv h>r tlu* babie.s Jaiu ^ married the hab\ s lather but it did 
not vvork and Jane lelt home ^Mth her child 

Atter a vear ol d*iH iideiue on AKOC Jaru dei uled to gti to a s*. hool so she ct»uld 
ewntuallv suin>c>rt her diild and her.self In \hu she «ippluHi lor «in educational 
gr uit and got on the v\aiting list fiir child can* a>Mi>lahce so she could to to .school in 
St pttniber When .she kh(H.ked on child care ai>t»ii>tanct ni August slu* was told that 
tunds Wi'fv still tiot awiilable In Nou*niber a statf niemU^r called Jant* and tt)ld her 
tunds wvrv awiil ible .j^ine rej>orted tliat she had lorlea**! her educational grants 
becaust' >he lould not pa> for child care herself , 

\!rs BriHWi's husband left her \-wth {\\o preschool children She triwi to find <tjob 
III ^up}Mjrt Xhi children and her^*lt Because she lacked lorriuil training or .stH-cial 
skilU t'i< jtibs i)pt n ti> her ^^ere at ihe minmiuni wagi* Ivwi Her ^ross income v^ouUI 
K r***-!) and her chilil c<ire Would cost Taxe.s and work expensi^s would take up 

part *it the rtnuiiiuiig ?J1"» She wants [u uork to preserw her sfll-et^teem and digm 
U so >ht' applied h>r child care <Ls>istatice Her name w<us addtnl to the watting list 
aiiil sht w.i.s »idvisi'd that it nnght be a >ear belore fundh were a^aiiabU* for her 
JuKl care Mrs Hiown then iK*cided to gi> to ^hool mj she could uu rease her job 
iMJtential Shf needt*d child care a.vsi^tance la ordt*r to ^o to schtHjl <md, again. ht*r 
tKinn was put on iht^ w,iiting list and she was told she niav ha^e to wait lor a vear 
lo •^urMw tinaiUialU. Mrs Brown applied lor and re- «'iwd AFlK" payments of iMi 
a month 

Ob^ioiisU. ihild care is i shared resjx>n.sibiat v U tween tanulies. the go^t*rnuient, 
and ihv pjuati' ^i\tot Howt»w r. there is uo dtnibt lo^ income women nmst ha^e 
hi Ip tn»ni the go^t rnmen! li thev .ire to 1h» abh» to purch<isi» c|u«iht^ iliiKJ care 

\\erage tostv toi ihild lan* an* high 
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AVERAGK CHILD CARE COSTS 



Infant (under 2 >ears)— group or center. $3,000-$r>,000 per year, fanul> day care 
$l,800-$3,500 per year. 

Child (3-5 years >— group or center. $2,200-$3,200 per vear, family day care. 
$1,200'$2,200 per year. 

Child (school age)— $10-$50 per week. 

These costs naturally hit the poor the hurdt^it Mure than one fifth of all children 
live in households with incomes below the po\ert> level. Among blacks, 40 7 percent 
of all families with children live below the poverty level. The poverty level uf single- 
parent families headed by women ts particularly high, more than 27 percent of 
white female-headed single- parent families are below the povert> line, as are a stag 
gering 5G.2 percent of black families headed by women alone. 

These high costs of ^ are are contributing to a two tier system of care for our 
youngest children: 

According to Dr Sheila Kamerman. "Enrollment rates of children in preschool 
programs are significantly higher when mothers have larger income and mure edu- 
cation Fifty three percent of three tu four years olds with median ur higher incomes 
attended a preschool program in 1982 as contrasted with unly 29 percent uf those in 
lower income families Enrollment rates increase as mother's education levels rise 
and still more when mothers are employed. Not only is there growing use of pre- 
school as a child care service for the three, four, and five year olds with working 
mothers, but there ts an especially high use by affluent, educated, working families 
Because most of these programs are private and relatively expensive, such high use 
b\ the more affluent raises strious questions about the consequences for those chil- 
dren in lower income famil.js without access to such programs whether or not their 
mothers work." 

A Dependent Care Tax Credit, which is our largest child care program, costing 
almost $1 5 billion, and available to all families regardless of income can provide 
impottant help to luwer mMdle income families but tt will nut affect the discrepancy 
which is described by Dr Kamerman Families with Umited disposable income are 
simply not the primary beneficiaries uf this approach tu subsidy. A woman earning 
$10,000 a year would have to pay approximately 30 percent of her income or $3,000 
to purchase center btised care. This is three times tis much as the ten percent of 
income that is considered ret\sonable fur child care expenses. Young muthors en 
rolled in school or training programs with limited or no incomes cannot use a tax 
credit to help them meet their child care needs. 

The need for direct support is highlighted in the experience of the Dade County 
Florida school system when it upened a cuunt> wide after school program. It leads tu 
a concern that after school child care may also be a service primarily geared to 
middle income families Unless a subsidy is available, luwer-income families do not 
have the surplus income tu pa> the extra $lo to $25 a week for these programs. One 
hundred ten of Dade County's public elementary schools are running self-supporting 
after s».houl programs But unl> 0,000 children uut uf a prujected 9,000 are attending 
Enrollment is luwest m the district's poort»st schools where parents cannut pick up 
the $ir> a week per child enrollment fee. There is no sliamg scale which takes 
income or number of children in the fanHl> enrulled intu consideration. We hear 
similar reports frum child cart pruviders who have unsucxessfullv attempted to set 
up school age prugrams in luw mcume neighboi hoods withuut subsidies to families 

Existing child c*ire supports fur luw incume families have been drastically cut 

At CDF, we were concerned about what was happening to child care Support fur 
fanulieb at the lower end of the economic spectrum There are only two federal pro- 
gr*»mh providing significant direct support fur child care The Child Care Food Pro- 
gram which funds meals tu children m child care centers and family day care 
homes was cut by 30 percent in 11)81 The Title XX Social Services Block Grant was 
reduc'inl by 2\ percent VVe decided tu focus on Title XX as the most importimt feder- 
al source of this support We surveyed iC states and the District of Columbia to de- 
termine the impact of the cuts in Title XX on child care The results were alarming 
and contribute to the concern about a dual s>stem of child care The 21 percent in 
Title XX has triggered equivalent or greater cuts in state child care systems 
thruughuiit the country 32 states are providing Title XX child care to fewer chil- 
dren in 19S3 than m 1981 and have cut their Title XX expenditures for child care 
U5 states have cut Title XX expenditures for child care more than 21 percent, il 
states have accomplished reductions in the number of children served by making it 
hard IT fur families to bt»cume eligible, II) states have increased fees for serviceH, ini- 
pobed minimum fees or allowed cupavinents fur Title XX child care, 24 states have 
reduced funis (kh training child care wurkers, 33 states have luwcred their child 
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care standards for Title XX programs, 10 states have shifted from providing child 
care to low income working faniihes on AFDC through Title XX to reimbui-smg 
these families for their child care expenses through AFiX^'s Title IV-A Child Care 
Disregard However, this program li, not equall> beneficial to families because of 
man> problems, including the fact that it forces ver> poor families to choose be- 
tween paying a child care provider and basic necessities such as food, clothing and 
medical care 

A move by a number of states to support our lowest income children— those 
whose families need AFDC— through the Title IV-A Child Care Disregard is trou- 
bling 

Since 1981 Colorado, Hawaii, Kansas, Michigan, Montana, North Dakota, Rhode 
Mand, South Dakota, Vermont, and Washington State have completely shifted 
funding for child tare for employed families receiving AFDC from Title XX to 
AFDC's Title IV-A Child Care Disregard, 

The way in which these two programs work, however, is very different. Under 
Title XX, the family's child care costs are paid for either through a contract or 
Krant with a particular child care center or family day care home or through a 
voucher to the family Under the Title IV-A disregard, the family must make its 
own child care arrangements and pay uat-of-pocket for these services The state 
thoii "disregards" these child care expt-nses (substracts them from the family's 
tamed income) when calculating the amount of the family's AFDC grant. This re- 
sults in the family's receiving a larger AFDC grant, or "reimbursement" for its 
child care costs. 

Unlike Title XX, the Title IV-A Child Care Disregard is open ended. The federal 
guv em men t will reimburse states for at least oO percent of their costs for AFDC 
benefits regardless of how high the total cost climbs 

Thub. states fresumablv can 'ise AFDC to pay for at least part of the child care 
^osts of low mtume wurking families on AFDC and free up their limited Title XX 
dollars for other services This would appear to be a creative approach to child care 
nnancing 

However, there are serious drawbacks to the Child Care Disregard that result in 
the program's funding an unstructured and inadequate child tare systeni for poor 
families 

The reasons that the Title IV-A Disregaid does not work well for families are 
numerous First, families are limited to a maximum child care disregaid of only 
a month per child, legardless of the cost of care States can set even lower 
maximums for part timt care Thib limits families' access to quality care that may 
actually cost far more 

Si-cond. child care centers that receive Title XX funding must meet minimum 
statf or other applicable standards regarding the quality of care they provide 
Under Title IV A. families must locate their own sources of child care, which often 
are not required to meet similar standards for quality 

Third, through the Title IV-A Disregard, families with exceedingly low incomes 
ire reimbursed after the fact for child care expenses. Because a family's current 
\H>r benefits are calculated on the family's expenses for the previous month, these 
benefits may not reflect increases m current child care costs 

(Mten, a family's day care costs are not reflected in the AFDC grant until two 
n\ niths later However, welfare families cannot afford to carry this expense m the 
'nt» nm And mau.v child tare programs, which are also operating on limited budget, 
.annut wait one or two months for the family to receive its AFDC check and pay for 
servict»s provided 

Fourth. AFDC benefits in most states are intolerably low, failing to provide even 
a maximum level of decency A family's out-of-pocket costs for child care must corn- 
pet ^ with other, even more basic needs, such as heat, food, and clothing. Because 
thv a mrnth cap on child care deductions does not reflect the real cost of 

.are whuh oiten ranges between $2,200 and $3,200 a >ear for center-based pro- 
grimt, \n urban areas-a famil> must be willing to make up the difference if it 
-h'joses care m a thild care center Poor working families on AFDC simplv cannot 
itfurd to make up this difference Only four states. New York, Colorado, Wisconsin, 
md luwa. make Title XX funds available to supplement the AFDC money a family 
htUs available tor child care expenditures 

Firuillv. because of the method m which the Child Care Disregard is used to calcu- 
late a farnil>'s AFDC grant, these families can end up with less available income 
tjuin v^urking AFIK' families who reteue child care support through Titie XX The 
^'hild Cart' Disregard is subtracted from a family earned incor.je before the $30 
Uhl ' i disregard iwhah increa.^es the m/v of a family's AFDC grant by disregarding 
and ' i uf the family '.s earnings before the i,ue of the grant ls calculated) Be- 
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cause a family's child care expenses are subtracted from its earnings first, the size 
of the $30 and S disregard is luvsered. If, on the other hand, the family 's child care 
costs were paid through Title XX, the family could receive a larger $30 and disre- 
gard for working families after they have been on AFDC for four months I 

Many state officials express concern that funding .Child care through Title IV- A 
results in an inadequate catch-as-catch-can system for low-incume children. "Cost of 
Day Care in FY '82 Savings of the Transfer to IV -A," a study by the Michigan De- 
partment of Social Services, is the sole formal analysis on the effects of the switch 
to funding child care with Title IV-A rather than Title XX. It reveals a decline in 
the use of child care centers and a corresponding increase in the use of family day 
care homes The number of AFDC families using center care dropped from 21.2 per- 
cent of the total in April 1981 to 5 percent in April 1982. 

The number of children who have lost child care are disquieting. 

Between 8,400 and 12,000 New York state children have lost day care purchased 
for them by public funds between 1981 and 1983 The day care losses have directly 
hit the working poor Since 1981, nine Counties have totally eliminated Title XX 
subsidies to these families. There are now 3-4 counties in New York vMth nu subsidy 
for non-AFDC working families. 

Illinois has gone from serving 28,100 children to 18,000 

Delaware has gone from serving 2,039 children to 995 

Virginia has gone from serving 19,505 children to 15,681 

Pennsylvania has gone from serving 23,700 children to 21,786 

Nevada has gone from serving 879 children to 457. 

Iowa has gone from serving 1,729 children to 1,200 

New Hampshire has gone from serving 4,000 children to 3,000 

West Virginia has gone from servmg 5,200 children to 3,900 

Budget cuts fuel the development of a two tier system 

Federal, state, and local budget cuts h^ve placed great strains un child care cen 
ters and family day care homes already receiving fragmented and inadequate sup- 
port In order tu keep their doors open, some child care centers have begun to serve 
fewer low income children and families. New policies have eliminated child care fur 
these families or resulted m fc-es that poor families cannot pay. Centers have 
switched to a greater number of high income families who can pay. A sUxUi day care 
administrator comments "Prugrams are talking fewer subsidized children and mure 
whose parents can afford to pay privately fur their care. Instead of taking ten state- 
funded children, they are taking two." This pattern can be seen across the country. 

In January 1980, two child care centers in Black Hawk County, Iowa, served a 
total of 12 fee- paying children and oH poor children subsidiz*»d under Title XX. In 
November 1982, the centers served GO children whose parents paid full costs and 
only 43 children who received Title XX assistance 

In Wilmington, L *laware, the Salvation Army opened a center to serve the chil- 
dren of \ orking poor families. Recentlv, it faced the prospect uf clusing because of 
dwindling enrollment About two-thuds uf iti. children used tu be bUbbsidized by 
Title XX; now only about one-third receive subsidies 

A Grand Rapids, Michigan, day care center used tu serve r>r> children, all of whom 
received public subsidies Nuw the center ^erves 31 children, nune uf whuni receives 
a subsidy 

Children are being shifted to loss supportive child care arrangments 

The results of federal, state, and local cutbacks in child care from wumen whu are 

struggling to improve their family's situation through employment ur training are 

extremely painful 

Children are being left alune ur have been .swit<ht»d tu less familiar, and uften less 
supportive, child care arrangements 

A survey of selected families indicates that the lust* uf subsidy in New Yurk state 
has resulted in increased numbers of children left alune A state study of Westchest 
er County LoncIud^J thai ihe loss oi day care increased risk uf maltreatment or ne 
gleet Some parents chose to leave work altogether and to go on welfare rather than 
to neglect their children Many struggled to pay the fees of centers, often un success 
fully Others placed children into the care of older siblings Still others were forced 
into madequtite babysitting arrangements where nutrition, stimulation, and child 
development were lacking For some children, arrangementi> were sporadic, result 
lag in harmful shifting from caretaker to caretaker It is estimated that at least 
one sixth of children affected by funding cuts are regularl> left unsujxjrv ised 

I^>w income working families lost dav care in Monroe County in 19H1, 2[y.] families 
earning an average of $10,1)00 were affected A survey conducted to determine the 
effects on families and children two yetirj* <ifter thr cut> revealed that ''li families 
began receiving AFDC after the subsidy cuts, X\ jHTcent of all children >vere cur- 
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rentU in at leiibt one child c^^ e arran^'ement which caubeb parentb tu vvorr,\. and 
almost one-third uf the rei>por»Jtnt^ reported ui>ing methods? to juggle finance.^ in- 
cluding not^buym^ adequate food, clothing or medicine for the famil> 

In 19S1, 739 West Virginia families lust child care Some o(m of thebe families, re- 
bponded tu a ques>tionnaire regarding their current child carv arrangements A MaJ 
of 391 children had experienced some tvpe uf change in child care arrangements. 
We need to look at this change from the viev^ point of two, three, and four year olds 
who are forced to leave familiar caregivers and friends St.»vent>-nine children were 
caring for themselves 

In Pittsburgh, a combination uf Pennsylvania {Kilicies— including tighter eligibil- 
it\ criteria and fees for ser\ ices— resulting in over 200 children losing child care 
services. 10 percent of the tutal number being served Some parents quit work One 
parent commented, ' I'm forced to leave mv child in the care of an unlicensed baby- 
sitter whom I don't trust as mu*.h as th*^ licensed day care provider" Another 
mother savs, "My children are no longer with me because I couldn't find day care 
The children are with their grandparents." Man> older children have been forced to 
stay home from school to care for preschool brothers and sisters 

Federal and state cutbacks in Title XX are damaging a patchwork child care 
system that was never adequate 

Fven before DSl, families earning little more than povert>-level wages were not 
tligible for child care asijistance in many states For e.\ample, Texas limit* child 
care subsidies to farm lies earning 47 percent or less of th*' state's median income, or 
$11.I>0() fur a family uf four Whik Iowa limits help to families earnmg percent of 
their median mcome which is below the |)Overty level 

In man> sttltt^, infiexibU income guidelines regarding who can receive Title XX 
child Cure penalize parents who experience small wage increases iMothers reluse 
promotion^ because even a minimal pav increase can lead to the loss of a $2,r>00 a 
year child care subsidv 

Although most families, using Title XX child care are headed by single women, 
shortsighted statt and countv rules limit child care fur mothers enrolled in school 
or training programs, denviiig them the optKjrtunitv to gam the skills necestviirv to 
move out of poverty There are verv few child care programs targeted to adolescent 
mothers Both mothers m high school and those in training program^ face losing 
their thild ».are support oiici thev finu-^h schooling ur training or worse yet, policies 
which do not even allusv bup[)ort tu enable them to toniplete school or finish a tra;n- 
ing program 

Ould care is subsidized bv the low wagers of workers Two out of thrtv center- 
basi^d caregivers earn Aage,s below the t>overt> level while ^7 percent of family da> 
care providers earn below the muuniLim wage Approximatelv To |K*rcent of the 
costs of child care are salaries 

Kligible Title XX families a>m|H'te fur limited slot^ The few states that maintain 
a formal waiting list fur Title XX landed child c«ire highlight the unmet need Mas- 
saduist'tt^ has a wa.ting li.sl of h,mO children. Florid«i, 4,000, Georgui, over :i,UOO 
And these i»t«ites do nut keep count ot the mothers who fail to sign up on the vvait- 
ing list but vv.ilk awa> la frustration «ihd «inger The situation of families who wait 
Is often desperate 

A thiUi tare program located in a suburb outside Philadelphia serves about 
children funded bv Title XX It's aveiage waiting !i»t is in excess of 100 chidren 
Parents nui>t wait well uver a year tu receive help One mother on the waiting list 
iMKumtortable with the h«ipba/,«ird child c«irt arrangements she had to make, quit 
her job and turned tu WfUtire Another leaves her six and seven year old home 
»ilone after school '* 

An expanded private sector role in child uu>. vital However, if it is not accom- 
panied bv vpaiuieil publk role, miilioii^ ul lower and lower middle UKome fami- 
hes and children will Ih' without adequate child care sup|K)rt 

Tu datt . the niajoritv of eniplover .sponsored child wire projects have been cijricen- 
tiated 111 lud ultras ^inh «is hospitals. Uiiiks, and cither iiulustries which view child 
cart an an incetilive in the recjuitment ot workers ui demand occupations Hospitals 
uuike up alnu>st half uf the uvei eiupK>»ers who provide some child c<ire assist- 
ant.! tu families Th<' reni«iining .{00 empUners offer benefits ranging from niHin 
tjiiK* seiumai'> on parenting to a child c<ire center at thi vvcjrk place While servKes 
^uch a^ Infur maliuii and I-Jeleruil are kev to a viable child care .svstem. the> do not 
otter h»wei auonu families the dtjlla**^ thev lu'ed to purclhise «i(lequate child care 

When ».hild ».aie i^ piuv idvd «it <in on^ile centei. lt.'^ t.osts c«in be bevond the re,ith 
ill luwei iin-uiiK' i'lnpluset's. N luitur Hat^h field a he,iring this Novt'inbei on private 
M».tui iiuliativi's I he [\.\o ininpaiiies ti'siihuig fngfdighted tfie problem Hoth First 
\tltUila liaak .iiul »hi /.,iU (\>rpui atujji dii iit>t >lfer einplovees <i reduced rate 
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through a bliding scale Thib serveb to den> lowest income emplo>eeb the benefit* of 
the on-site center. 

For man> firms emplo>mg low skilled -workers and suffermg from the effects of 
the recession, new benefits are the last issue to be brought to the bargaining tiible. 
In fact, emplo>ers are increiiiiingl> offering child care assistance through a salar> 
reduction plan which is again most beneficial t3 higher income employees Families 
must earn at least $15,000 to $18,000 to gain an> benefit from such an approach 
while those m the highest tax brackets stand to gam the largest benefit. 

Given the nature of empIo>er involvement, it is clear that those working parents 
currentl> benefiting from these initiatives are usuall> not those with the greatest 
need According to Dana Friedman, a well-known child care expert. "Because there 
lb little demand for unskilled labor, emplo>ers of this population have not felt the 
need to spend resources to provide child care for their emplo>ees Furthermore, uO 
percent of American Workers are employed b> firms with fewer than 100 workers 
Small firms usually avoid experimentation unless positive outcomes can be reason 
ably expected." 

VVhen Kristin Anderson surveyed ten industries in New York City examining the 
attitude and practices of 80 city employers and five unions for the Center for Public 
Advocacy Research, she discovered that "on the whole, companies are cautious 
about proceeding and waiting to see what other companies in their field do" 
She concludes that child care is not a simple problem for busmess to address 
"Even when a company is aware of employee difficulties, it is not always clear 
what it should do that is appropriate in terms of employees' needs and equity for all 
employees; 

"As an issue, child care has to overcome many overt and covert barriers on the 
part of both eniployers and employees before it becomes an area of corporate action, 

'It IS not easy to separate child care problems from other employee difficulties 
and research has not convincingly documented a clear-cut impact on productivity or 
I job turnover from provision of a child care benefit or service, 

'Parents make the decisions about how their children are cared for, and since 
paitntb have a lange of preferences and confide rations, a corripany must provide a 
range of services within its program; 

"A child care program must fit the corporation's own needs, financial situation 
and corporate personality: 

'Employees' child care arrangements are tied to the existing systems that pro- 
vide, regulate and subsidise child care public and private, neighborhood and 
center based —so employer actions must also be taken in consideration of these 
larger, societal systems 

Ms Anderson finally states that there is little reiison to believe that employer 
initiatives will replace, or even significantly .supplement the continuing need for 
publicly subsidised child care for low-income ptirents in the next five years" 

We agree strongly with the reix>rt's final recommendation that. "It is critical that 
the baoinesi> community plan a role in impres&ing on federal, state, and city govern 
iiient that it is in businesses' best interest for government to continue and expand 
subsidised child care services. The role of business in providing child care assistance 
will continue to expand, but public and private complementarity is essential if New 
York City IS to have a child uire system thiit equitably addresses the child care 
nee'ls of all working pare^^ts" 

There is no e<isy way oui of tht* enormous dilemma that we face both in terms of 
accesbibility and affordability of iidetjuate child care. However there i» no doubt that 
lowtr UKonie families must hiive help in meeting their child care needs This assist 
aiicc must conie from public dollars so that working families are not forced to leave 
their children m child care situations which not only offer them an inadequate pre 
school experience but worse yet are potentially harmful 



Chairman Miller. Thank you very much for all of your testimo- 
nv — testimony that I think is rather overwhelming. Ab we attempt 
to try to resolve some of the problems that you have raised with 
levspect to the delivery of quality child care it is clear we will have 
to acknowledge and respect the complexity of the cases. 

One of the things this committee had happily experienced is 
great attendance by its members, so it will be the intent of the 
Chair to try and enforce the o-minute rule to the extent possible, so 
that everybody will get an opportunity for questions. 
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Dr Zigler and Dr. Kamerman, you have brought to us the most 
startling and disquieting statistic, which is that roughly 45 percent 
of women with children under the age of 1 year are now in the 
work force. And also, Dr. Zigler, if I am correct you are stating 
that the research on the impact of care on infants is, at this point 
at least, inconclusive as to whether it is a good or bad experience. 

Dr Kamerman, you mentioned the increased attachment of 
women to the workplace, that they are staying there up to delivery 
of their children and returnmg sooner. I assume that is out of eco- 
nomic necessity that we are seeing that. 

Ms. Kamerman. Yes, very much so. We are seeing it basically be- 
cause at the present time we do not have any kind of requirement 
that employers, for example, permit women to take off a certain 
amount of time at the time of childbirth and have their jobs safe 
for them. Of course, we certainly do not have any kind of a policy 
that gives women any kind of income protection at that time. 

Chairman Miller. You have anticipated my question, which I 
would like you and Dr. Zigler and Dr. Tompkins to address. As we 
start to consider the impact of the increased number of women in 
the work force with infants, maternity leave becomes one means of 
providing what would otherwise be very expensive care for those 
children— care that apparently is also being turned down by pro- 
viders because, I assume, of its expense and the limited number of 
infants that you can or should be allowed to take care of. Would 
you mind expanding on what you see as the concept of in-home 
care provided by the mother or spouse of that child? 

Ms Kamerman. I, and Alfred Kahn, the colleague with whom I 
work, have recently completed a national study in the United 
States of what employers provide in the way of maternity policies 
and leaves. We found that le^s than 40 percent of working women 
in the United States at the present time are covered with the kind 
of basic disability insurance protection that would give them 
income protection for the approximately 6 to 8 weeks that most 
physicians think is the minimum time that a woman needs to re- 
cover after childbirth. 

In addition to that, however — and remember that means 60 per- 
cent of working women do not have such basic protection— when 
we look at the numbers of women, working women, who have 
unpaid leaves and who are given the right to take such leaves and 
have their jobs saved for them, we discovered that at most three- 
quaiters of the working women are in such a situation. 

There is really a very substantial group of women who cannot 
even take an unpaid leave and be sure that they will have their job 
when they get back after childbirth. Maternity— childbirth— is a 
very vulnerable time for women who are in the labor force and 
concerned ^with keepiiig their job, let alone having any kind of 
income protection. 

Only five States in the United States have legislation that re- 
quires short-term disability insurance and that requires all employ- 
ers to provide such benefits. Otherwise, in the other 45 States, it is 
strictly up to the largess of the employer. Certainly, where smaller 
employers are concerned this is something that they do not rou- 
tinely provide. 

There are working women who have paid sick leave or can use 
their vacation time to cover maternity, but in such cases a woman 
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may be left in a situation in which she has 2 weeks or 3 weeks at 
the time of maternity, obviously totally inadequate even for physi- 
cal convalescence. 

Mr. ZiGLER. Let me make two very quick points, Congressman 
Miller One is that, while there is disagreement among scholars 
about the outcome of infant day care, there is a consensus develop- 
ing—and let me be as clear as possible — that what is really best for 
the child and for the mother is for them to be together for the first 
6 months of the baby's life. 

This does not mean that women who do not choose to spend six 
months with their babies should not have good infant day care. Ac- 
tually, Sheila Kamerman and her collaborator Al Kahn have put 
out a book recently on the maternity leave that she is talking 
about. I do not think that is the total answer to the Nation's prob- 
lem. 

We need an even-handed maternity-paternity child care leave in 
this country, which is really the only country in the industrialized 
world that does not have such a leave policy. There is a distin- 
guished panel of scholars, including Sheila Kamerman, currently 
working on a national plan costing out what this would cost our 
Nation and how it would be implemented, and that plan will be 
available to this committee, I would think, in completed form 
within about 3 months. 

Chairman Miller. Dr. Tompkins, would you want to comment? 

Ms. Tompkins. Just to emphasize that most working women do 
not have a choice about what they do, and that is really the key 
point. Whether you choose to do it through assistance to employers 
so that they can be more generous in terms of leave policy or 
whether you do it in terms of some form of subsidy, most of the 
people you are talking about do not have a choice. 

Chairman Miller Your answer suggests that if we were to reach 
agreement that the best experience for that child would be 6 
months with the mother we ab )lutely have no policy that rein- 
forces that determination. We do not have at a u inimum job pro- 
tection for a mother that chooses to invoke that t month period, 
with minimum job protection, and iamily economic pressures are 
working in the other direction as well. 

This lack of policy seems to me to be one of the key problems you 
have raised for this committee this morning, 

Dr Tompkins, you said that the tax credit cost the Treasury 
roughly hov much? 

Ms. Tompkins. $1.5 billion. 

Chairman Miller, $1.5 billion. And what portion of title XX was 
being spent on child care? 

Ms. Tompkjns, Federal title XX, $2.7 billion, roughly 15 percent 
of that is being spent on child care. The numbers are not all that 
great About SGOO million in Federal and State dollars are being 
targeted for child care. 

Chairman Miller. All three panelists spoke about the two-tier 
svstem Would >ou suggest title XX expenditures are somewhat re- 
flective of that situation? 

Ms Tompkins, Yes. Much less than $1 billion in Federal funds is 
being .spent in direct subbid> either through the child care food pro- 
gram or through title XX, and then there are a couple of little 
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pots, but basically much less than $1 billion and about $l.r> billion 
is being spent through the tax system^ mostly going tj aid to 
middle and upper middle income families and that it> reflective of 
the tiers, yes. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Congressman Marriott. 

Mr. Marriott. Just to follow up on that quickly, and that is 
Head Start, we spend $996 million or so on it. You did not include 
that in your testimony. Can you tell me why? 

Ms. Tompkins. Head Start is a very important program. It serves 
3-, 4-, and 5^year-olds, only about 16 to 18 percent of those who are 
eligible It is clearly an important preschool program. It does not 
address a lot of the other kinds of gaps that we have talked about, 
but surely it ought to be included. It is a very important Federal 
program. 

It generally does not get talked about. It is one of those that fits 
in-between. It does not get talked about as a child care program 
per se. Most of Head Start is not offered on a full day basis. 

Mr. ZiGLER. It should. Can I add something to that? 

Mr. Marriott. Yes. 

Ml ZiGLER Head Start, what has happened with Head Start is 
as follows It is an important program. Let us not mistake Head 
Start and day care. The Head Start quality is very high and prob- 
ably not necessary for much of the child care need. 

What has happened is that because of this tremendous pressure, 
especially among the poor, for day care sen ices, what we have had 
to do has watered down the real goals of Head Start, which was to 
improve children*s development^ and instead has turned much of 
Head Start into child care— we are kind of bootlegccing day care 
through the Head Start program. This is costing the Head St^rt 
thrust something, in my opinion, because, as I say. Head Start is a 
more expensive program than day care would have to be, I think. 

Chairman Miller. But its original goals were in terms of child 
development. 

Mr ZiGLER Exactly, and now they have to take up the slack on 
day care also. 

Mr Marriott Thank you very much. Five minutes of questions 
of this panel is almost impossible. I will try to give you a couple of 
2-minute questions, or how about a 10-second question and a 1 \2' 
minute answer? 

Chairman Miller. You are using up your time explaining it. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Marriott. Well, I charged that last one to you. 

Two quickies Dr. Zigler, you talked about the supply problems of 
infant and toddler care and the tremendous costs in operating fa- 
cilities icr 2A?un»,jtor? at those ages. Is it realistic that we can de- 
velop in this country with the cost co.i:>train^, accuptaLic da> care 
facilities for children zero to three— to meet the sanitation require- 
ments, medical requirements and tremendous job of caring for 
young babies? 

How do we put together day care facilities for children of this 
age given the cost restraints? 

Mr Zigler Well, I think the most cost-effective way of taking 
care of babies this age is to make it possible for the mother to take 
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care of the baby herself, and that is why I ccutinue to argue in 
favor of a paid maternity leave, because you are exactly right. The 
realistic cost of infant care iy somewhert netween $3,000 and $7,000 
a year, and it is unrealistic to assume that many families can 
afford that cost of service. 

Mr. Marriott. Especially, it seems to me, the people who need 
that service most, the poor, who need to work rather than staying 
on welfare. If the cost is prohibitive, I do not understand how we 
can make it work at those ages. Does anyone else on the panel 
have any suggestions as to how we overcome the cost barrier? 

Ms. Kamerman. Yes. I think we have to place the cost issue in a 
larger context. That is, I quite agree with Dr. Zigler that when we 
are talking about infants under the age of 6 months we are talking 
about one kind of situation, but as we move toward talking about 
children, gay, that are 2 years old, for example, we are talking 
about a very different kind of situation. 

And in effect the se.rne issue begins to hold true for children 
roughly of thit^ age, that is, roughly 2 through 4 or 5. There are two 
aspects to it. One is the economic cost, but the second is that when 
their mothers are in the labor force they are increasing the produc- 
tivity of the society generally, they are making an economic con- 
tribution. 

A second issue that I think has to be addressed is that when we 
first started to develop public primary schools and when local 
school boards and communities began to think about schools, 
nobody applied a sharp, precise, cost-benefit test to establishing pri 
mary schools. 

Increasingly, what we know about child development research is 
suggesting that these experiences are vety important for young 
children and that larger and larger groups of parents who can 
make a choice, use them. And so one needs to begin *o think about 
what we are doine for those children whose parents cannot afford 
the choice; these children, too, are our future citizens. 

Mr. Marriott. How much time do I have left, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Miller. You are now using Congressman McKernanV 
time. 

Congressman McKernan. 

Mr. McKernan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am fascinated by the different approaches to the best way to 
provide for some type of Federal funding for child care, be it tax 
credits or direct payments. I would like to get your opinion on 
some type of a sliding scale to the tax credit. You talked about per- 
haps doing something based on infant care— giving a larger tax 
credit tor that. 

I would like to have each of you give me your thoughts on 
having a greater tax credit based on income as well as parental 
care and also how you feel about perhaps having an upper limit on 
those who qualify for a tax credit for child care. 

M& ToMrKiNs. We have supported vigorously and actively expan- 
sion of the sliding scale for the tax credit that is currently being 
considered in the House. The administration has proposed an 
upper limit and, given that we liked having their support for the 
general idea of the lax credit and the other portions of that, we 
went along with the cap. 
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Mr. ZiGLER. I agree. I would say a couple of things. One is that 
the problem that you are dealing with, the problem of child care, is 
not a social class problem. It hits familieb in every socioeconomic 
level. The thing is, we have scarce resources in our society, in any 
society, how do you make the thing work? 

The upper limit probably is not a bad idea, but you are going to 
have to be kind of lenient with your upper limit because of the 
costs that we have discussed. That tax law could be made into a 
wonderful vehicle for child care in this country by doing the two 
things you suggest— one, tie the cost to the family income with a 
sliding scale and, second, also adjust it for the age of the child, 
which realisticall> reflects different costs of child care for different 
ages of children. 

Ms. Kamerman. I would concur with the sense of the panel gen- 
erally. That is, I would support the concept of income-related tax 
credit, with a larger one for low-income families. 

I would also urge consideration be given to refundability for low 
income families because otherwise if income is below the tax 
threshold it is meaningless to them. 

Mr McKernan. I understand that and sympathize with that 
view. 

Let me ask you one other thing. Since I come from the State of 
Maine I have heard a lot about emplo>er plans, be they in-house or 
contracted out. And frankly you can count on two hands the 
number of businesses in Maine which that is going to help. With 
well ove/ 80 percent of the businesses in my State having fewer 
than 20 emplo>ees, I am interested in some type of joint operations 
that we could set up. 

Have any of you looked into that type of an idea where smaller 
businesses could band together and come up with some kind of a 
program that would help employees with child care? 

Mr. ZiGLER. Yes. We put models like this into place some 10 or 
12 years ago when I was director of the Office of Child Develop- 
ment What you do is you form a little consortium, in which a 
f,roup bands together and buys a certain number of slots in an on- 
going child care center so that they do not have to build their own. 

They simpl> buy a certain number of slots and among a group of 
these small businesses you can buy enough slots to give stability to 
the funding of the day care center in question. 

So there are models to do exactly what you are saying, and they 
work fairly well. 

Mr McKernan. I was just going to ask whether the tax changes 
in 1981 have given any greater impetus to businesses to get in- 
volved in those types of programs. 

Ms. Kamerman. The major impetus, quite frankly, is through 
the salary reduction plan. 

Mr. McKernan. The IRS just said you cannot use it. 

Ms Kamerman. The IRS at least raised questions about it. It is 
unclear what the final decision is on the part of the IRS. 

By the way, I have recently been talking to some employers in 
the Silicon Valle> area. There is one consortium there, and I know 
of one consortium in Texas. The problem, of course, has to do with 
the fact that it is still expensive, that small employers have a lot of 
questions as to whether they are going to get into this. 
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And most important, what Rachel Tompkins said earher is that 
unless emplo>ers are going to give a substantial discount to their 
employees, by and large low wage earning emplo>ees are closed out 
of the system And since most of the low wage earning employees 
are women, most would get into a situation where the> do not qual- 
ify for those programs either. 

Mr McKernan. That was the point I was getting at. If there is 
some way to encourage small businesses to make at lea^t some type 
of an effort toward the offsetting cost and then have a sliding scale 
or tax credit to take care of the cost of the lower income employee, 
if that might not be just a step in the nght direction. 

Chairman Miller. Congressman Coats. 

Mr. Coats. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr Zigler, I would like to pursue a couple of lines of thought 
here It has beeii discussed a little bit, but I would like to go into it 
in more detail 

You indicated in your testimony that there basically is agree- 
ment among most child care experts that child care outside the 
home away from the mother after the first year does not produce 
any lasting adverse effects on children, but you did indicate that 
there is a real debate going on as to whether that occurs at less 
than 1 year. 

Then later on we start talking about 6 months, and you men- 
tioned () months, and I believe Dr. Tompkins also mentioned G 
months. Are we looking at () months or a year? 

Mr Zigler. The question is about the first year of life, but those 
of us who are trying to do something about the problems know the 
realities to start something, 

Mr. Coats. OK. I understand the realities. Mothers need to work 
and have to work. 

Mr ZiGLKK. I am talking about the G months. If you are going to 
start somewhere, the first () months is where you ought to start 
with the child care leave, because I think a yeai is simply too long. 
No woman could be out of work for a year. 

Mr Coats. But let us look at the effects on the child. I realize 
that economic reality may lead us to conclude that 6 months is 
where we have to start, but what about the effects on the child? 
What do the experts— and you are some of the experts— what do 
you say about the effects on the child, about a mother away from a 
child oyer the first year of life versus, say, the first (> months? 

Is it important? Do you find in your research adverse effects of 
the mother's absence from the child between (> and 12 months? 

Mr Zigler That is what the argument is about. There are some 
reports that say there are not. The problem is we have not re- 
searched this proLlein nearly enough. We do not have longitudinal 
studies. We have got short-term studies. 

My own analysis indicates that there could well be some negative 
effects for children who e.vperlence Infant day care any tmie during 
the first year of life. 

Mr Coats So you would recommend, if I could restate it— and 
correct me if I am wrong— you would re<.ommend if it were eco- 
nomically feasible or desirable that we look at options which would 
allow a mother to be with that child for the first 12 months of life? 

Mr Zi(;lp:r. Definitely, yes. 
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Mr, Coats A second question. You indicate that it is pretty set- 
tled that after that first year care away from home, the lack of the 
mother's presence, does not have definite ill effects. Are there any 
people with substantial credentials who dissent from that view? Is 
there a debate going on? 

Mr. ZiGLER. There is a debate going on about that period. The 
place where there is no debate is from about 3 yeard old on. The 
first year is the most troublesome, that year between two and three 
is still up for grabs. 

Mr. Coats. So would you advise us ToTe^rercise- some caution, 
then, before we simply rush in and say we are going to institute 
this program? You are saying we need more studies, more mforma- 
tion to make sure what the effects are so that we can then devise 
programs to best deal with this; is that a fair statement? 

Mr. ZiGLER. We would need more research. We do not have all 
the research in, that is certainly true. And what I would recom- 
mend is to give mothers realistic alternatives that the> could really 
live with, and my idea of social policy is simply giving people alter- 
natives and allowing them to make decisions about their own hves. 

Mr Coats Dr. Tompkins, I think you indicated that one-fifth of 
the women that work are below the poverty level, but we have 
been operating here this morning on the assumption and the state- 
ment has been made that most or almost all women have to work. 

If one 'fifth are below the poverty level and four-fifths are above, 
how do ^v€ make that determination about **have to work", ''have 
to provide'"^ What about those four-fifths? Do you have a break- 
down statistically as to income brackets that they fall in and how 
do you define "have to work"? They have to work so they can buy 
a new VCR at Christmas or have to work to put food on the table? 
I think that is an important distinction. 

Ms Tompkins. Surely. Twenty percent is also a fairlv substantial 
number of people. 

Mr. Coats. Well, all along we have been saying most women 
have to work. Twenty percent is not most and I am trying to get 
that number. Is it 50-50, is it 60-40; where are we? 

Ms Tompkins. Cannot give you a number like that. OK*:* 1 mean, 
I can get a breakdown of where families fall out, but 1 think the 
thing you have to do is look at a family budget of $15,000 or under 
and look at the kinds of things you can buy. 

Most of those faniilies are not making choices about VCR's, They 
might not be mating choices about— >ou know, [People who are 
making between $10,000 to $15,000 are not making choices about 
food on the table probably. 

Mr. Coats. 1 agree with yea, but does the one-fifth fall in $15,000 
and under? 

Ms. Tompkins. No. One-fifth is $9,000 and under. I do not know 
what percentage is $15,000 and under. Sheila ma> know. 1 do not. 

Ms Kamerman. 1 think there is one other element you should 
know, and that is that 60 percent of all children born in 1983 are 
likely to grow up in a single parent fam*l> for some period of time 
before they are 18, which means that where most women are con- 
cerned, to begin with, the economic pressures are either very, very 
high because they are single mothers or the risk of being in that 
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situation is very high. In effect, work becomes a kind of insurance 
against the loss of child support, 

Mr. Coats. I could not agree with you more on that. 

Chairman Miller. Just wanted to get that statement and cut it 
off. 

Mr. Ck)ATS. It was a dynamite followup. 
Chairman Miller. Congressman Wolf. 
Mr. Wolf. I have no questions at this time. 
Chairman Miller. Congressman Fish? 

Mr, Fish. Dr Tompkins, you did a good job of summarizing the 
statement of 19 pages and I was not able to read the whole thing. I 
just wondered in your analysis of what has gone wrong with title 
XX and title IX and the disregard, could you tell us just in a couple 
of minutes what you would like to see this Congress do if you had 
your druthers? 

Ms. Tompkins. Well, if I had my druthers this year. Congressman 
Fish, I believe that Congress should expand title XX so that there 
is more direct funding out there in the system for child care. There 
simply are not enough dollars for low-income families. 

And using the disregard is a creative way to deal with the prob- 
lem that States have of trying to spread not enough money over a 
lot of needs— children's needs, adults' needs, senior citizen needs— 
and they are struggling to try to spread title XX across too many 
needs. So more monev in title XX is at the top of our list. 

I think the second thing that would be extremely useful is to 
move on the dependent care tax credit and expanding the sliding 
scale and moving on refundability. 

Third, if you are going to do one other thing this year that does 
not cost a whole lot of money but is real important in terms of the 
needs out there would be to take a look at the after-school measure 
that Representative Schroeder and others have put forward— some 
kind of assistance. 

There is a wonderful sort of stewmaking going on out there at 
the local community level of school systems and community groups 
and others of getting together to try to piece together the kind of 
care system that is needed, but it needs a little help. 

Mr. Fish. Thank you. 

Now, Dr Kamerman» you expressed agreement as to refundabil- 
ity of the tax credit. If we are talking about programs that do not 
reach the working poor, which I think is the bottom line here, you 
would have to have this refundability every month, would you not. 
to make any difference? 

Ms. Kamerman. Yes. 

Mr. Fish. So why have it in the first place? 

Ms Kamerman. Why have it in the first place? Because it is a 
way of adding to cash flow as well as income as far as parents are 
concerned On the other hand, if one is talking about responding to 
the needs of low Income parents, I would support more strongly an 
expansion of title XX. 

Mr Fish But you think there is a place for both because there 
are people that are not working poor that are just a little above 
that who could benefit from the refundable tax credit? 

Ms Kamerman. The critical issue for low income working poor is 
that in a number of States the income eligibility level for title XX 
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subsidized services is so low that even if they earn at the level of 
the minimum wage they may not qualify for such services since 
several States have no provision for income-related fees, that be- 
comes a critical issue. 

Mr Fish. Dr. Zigler, I guess it was Dr. Tompkins who just men- 
tioned the after-school measure, but you hit this specifically in 
your testimony on page five— the relatively inexpensive solution of 
a parent-school partnership. 

I am delighted to see this in your statement because I thought I 
had invented it until I found in my district that it was quite a well- 
developed matter, particularly in the elementary schools. One 
school district, I recall, had four elementary schools and three of 
them at noon bused the youngsters who needed this help to the 
fourth one, which stayed open until 6 without any undue burden. 

They were in the classroom all day and they waited until their 
parents came to pick them up any time up to 6. The committee 
members have heard me probably boring them with bringing this 
up in various hearings, but I found, Mr. Chairman, that the schools 
were open, that there were young boys on the basketball courts, 
that there was a teacher next door cleaning up her classroom. 

She had four classes and it looked like Silly Putty all over the 
place— all over the floor, all over the wall--and here it was 4 in the 
afternoon and she still had to clean it up for tomorrow. 

So I mean it is not as if the building had to be kept open for this 
purpose Care wais in familiar surroundings and, as I recall, it was 
a cooperative agreement with a local day care council, which is a 
variation on what you said, though I think you said a child devel- 
opment associate. 

I take it this is the kind of thing that the panel would like to 
foster for this group. How do we go about it? 

Mr Zigler. We are all in agreement that the target of highest 
opportunity is the school -age child between about 6 and 11. The 
models that you are reporting to us. Congressman Fish, are excel- 
lent models. They are all over the country now. 

What we have to do is acquaint local people with these models, 
and I recommend for your perusal the program that was recently 
launched by Health and Human Services. It is simply much too 
small The Government role probably ought to be limited to bring- 
ing local people together at conferences around the country, trans- 
mitting to them the models of good program.s, and also letting 
them know which programs fall on their face — there are few of 
those. 

And if the Government would just give that much and a little bit 
of seed mor4ey, which is what the Reagan people are now doing, if 
that program were expanded and we really had somebody in 
charge. 

One of the problems is that for this tremendous problem that we 
are all here talking about, that you are going to be working on for 
a year or so. it is very hard to find anybody in the executive 
branch who says. '*He^, this is my problem. Here is this No. 1 prob- 
lem of American life * So somebody has to put some heat on the 
people and build up the capabilities of the executive branch to deal 
with the problem we are here discussing. 
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And what is needed is a little leadership, a littie bit of money, a 
little bit of imagination, and much more could be done, especially 
for children in this age range. 

Mr. Fish. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Congressman Wolf. 

Mr. Wolf. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will try not to cover 
areas already discussed. 

Dr Zigler, you seem to be making the point with Mr. Coats about 
the 6 months f>.nd 1 year period. Given the fact that you seem to 
personaI> believe that the mother should be with the child the 
first 6 iTionths, and I could even say further that you strongly be- 
lieve up to 1 year, I would like to know what you think about the 
'dea of increasing the standard deduction all the time or certainly 
during that period of lime the mother isn't workipg in order to en- 
courage the parent to stay home, if it is at all possible? 

Mr Zigler. Speaking to you as a psychologist and developmental- 
isc, anything that makes it possible for a mother to take care of 
her own child during that first year of life ! would be in favor of. 

Mr. Wolf. So you would favor that? 

Mr Zigler. Yes. 

Mr Wolf. The second question you talked about concerns time 
in maternity leave. What do you think is a fair length of time to 
ask a company to give for maternity leave? You know, we give 
teachers and professors a sabbatical every 7 years. Is it not fair to 
say 9 months or 1 year? What do you think would be a fair time 
period? 

Mr Zigler. Well, we are working on this now and will have a 
report, as I say, shortly. I think that we could probably— we have 
looked at other countries and Dr. Kamerman is an expert in what 
is going on in other countries. Six months might probably be the 
place to start, and our first cost analysis shows that this does not 
turn out to be terribly expensive. 

Remember now, women now work, given what Dr. Kamermar 
said, spmething on the average of 40 years, and we now know that 
the average woman is going to have two children, so we are talking 
about 1 year out of a 40-year work career, which is not all that 
much time or that much money. So it is doable. 

Mr Wolf. So it might not only be 6 months, but it might be a 
year for each child, because like in a sabbatical— how is it now in 
the university where you work? Do you get a sabbatical every 7 
years? 

Mr. Zioi^ER. Every 7 years, regular as clockwork. 

Mr Wolf. So if we are going to be fair, we ought to argue leave 
should be given for the birth of every child. Say if an average 
woman has two children, she would take maternity leave a year for 
each child. 

During that period of time, how much of a salary do you think 
she should receive? Should she be paid full, three-quarters, or half 
salary? 

Mr. Zigler. Seventy-five to 80 percent would be the number. 
Mr. Wolf. What do you think. Doctor? 

Ms Kamerman. Well, I can tell >ou what the prevailing pattern 
is in most European uountries. It is to have a paid maternity leave 
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that covers most of the salary of women up to whatever the v^^age is 
that is covered under social insurance. However, the other possibil- 
ity is to use a pattern that is similar to that used under short-term 
disability insurance programs, which, depending upon the benefit, 
replaces somewhere between 50 or 60 percent to 70 or 75 percent of 
wages, up to a maximum. 

Mr. Wolf. My last question is. What do you think about pro- 
grams such as flexi-time whereby the parents can leave and come 
back at a different time or the husband can leave home earlier, the 
wife can stay later? Also, what do you think about shared jobs 
wht re two women share one job? Lastly, with the use of the home 
computer, what do you think about the opportunity to work at 
home? 

Do you have any comments about these alternatives? 

Ms. Kamerman. If I may, I think anything that makes it easier 
for adults to cope with both work and family life and child-rearing 
is great, and the extent to which it is going to be helpful is going to 
vary depending on the individual situation and on the situation of 
the employee, obviously. 

However, there are limitations as to how effective that can be 
since flexi-time still has constraints. There are a lot of women who 
would like to be able to work part time and think that this would 
be preferable as long as they have full fringe benefits. However, 
there are also a lot of women who now work part time and who are 
trying desperately to get full-time jobs and cannot get them. 

So I would urge that we continue support for the concept of op- 
tions without specifying any particular one. 

If I could, could I add one other thing with regard to increasing 
the standard deduction? I would point out that that approach 
\\ould benefit more affluent families. It would not benefit fami- 
lies 

Mr Wolf. I understand, but we can consider it if it will benefit 
anybody — we are talking about options and approaches today. We 
are not talking about one solid thing that is going to solve the 
problems of our parents. So if it is going to help that 30 percent or 
that 10 percent, it is one of the options we should consider? Then 
for those who are under that provision we could consider a tax 
credit or payment or something like that, so I do not think we 
could criticize. It is just an option for day care service. 

Ms Kamerman I only meant that one could consider substitut- 
a tax credit for the standard deduction. 

Mr Wolf. I would hope thai we would spend more time looking 
in 

Chairman Miller. You can finish the sentence. 

Mr. Wolf. That we can spend more time looking at the private 
sector because I think the answers and the money are in the pri- 
vate sector and not necessarily in the public sector. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Miller. Congressman Weiss. 

Mr. Weiss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I have no questions. 

Chairman Miller. We have 5 minutes left. 

I want to thank you very much on behalf of the committee. I 
think you have in a very shoit period of time raised many issues 
that we rnust address. I think we have got to recognize the differ- 
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ent situations that families find themselves in at different times 
and provide those kinds of flexible care alternatives that would 
readily address those families. 

I am very happy with, the questioning by the members which 
suggests agreement that there must be a number of options avail- 
able to families. Most importantly, I think you have given us very 
difficult and challenging testimony, testimony that raises the 
issues of the increased number of children in need, the reduced 
slots, and the difficulty in fashioning adequate responses. 

Since you have given us such an enormous workload, you must 
now continue to work with us as we try tv> hammer out recommen- 
dations to take to Congress for the next legislative year. I would 
hope that you would consider doing that with us. 

Thank you very much again for your time and your testimony 
and the thought that you have put into it. 

Tho next panel the committee will hear from will be comprised 
of Joan Rhpnes and her daughter Carletha Rhones, and I believe 
Carletha's brother Aaron is also here, to accompany his sister to 
the table; Margaret Bai Clay, who is a parent and president of the 
Virginia Family Day Care Association; Rebecca Henson, who is a 
parent from Fairfax County, VA; and James Carver Githens, who 
is age 11, from Baltimore, MD. 

If you will come up and take a chair at the committee table. You 
have been waiting a long time to testify, but I do not want any of 
you to be nervous. 

Welcome to the committee. We look forward to your testimony 
and your written statements will be placed in the record in their 
entirety, so please proceed in the manner in which you are most 
comfortable. Again, I want to tell you to be relaxed. We are inter- 
ested in what you have to say and will follow it up at the comple- 
tion of the panel with some questions from the Members of Con- 
gress. 

So first, Joan, would you like to start out? If you could, pull the 
microphone over to you so we can all hear what you have to say. I 
feHed to mention that Joan Rhones is a parent from Washington, 

STATEMENT OF JOAN KHONES» PARENT WASHINGTON. DC 

Ms Rhones Today I come before you as a mother who continual- 
ly thanks God for day care and those persons who are day care ad- 
vocates. As a working mother of four children I know the values of 
day care. 

My children since infancy have experienced child abuse and 
child neglect. They have had multiple babysitters. In fact, the baby 
who just recently turned 7 years old has had a total of nine baby- 
sitters before being day care age. When I was no longer income-eli- 
gible I tried the parent watch approach, but that did not work be- 
cause th ?re were repeated break-in attempts and finally a break-in 
which made me realize that this was no longer an alternative that 
was safe for me or the children. 

As a result of this, I refused iny next raise and promotion— it 
was not the first time^but after the children got to the age I 
thought they would be safe enough that they could come home 
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from school and stay there until I could come home and continue 
to progress on my job. 

It was hard to find and is still hard to find an affordable babysit- 
ter that I can afford on my salary. I found the National Child Day 
Care Association has provided my children with the quality care 
that they need. It has given rny children a positive male image 
and, most of all, a positive attitude about themselves. 

It has helped me by serving as an ongoing link for drug and alco- 
hol abuse prevention and crime prevention. It has been that filler 
that has made my children talk about their frightening experi- 
ences, thereby relieving them of the mental stress that they have 
suffered throughout their young lifetimes. 

I truly believe that they are better childreji as a result of day 
care. I sincerely urge you to strongly support and actively develop 
a belter Hqy care system in this Nation. Day care is that support 
network that removes the children from working parents' incarcer- 
ation. It is that support system that channels idle time into a posi- 
tive direction. It removes children from limitless hours of television 
and provides them with a sense of high esteem. 

I suggest that in developing a better day care system nationally 
that you would consider the following. One, day care should be 
available for all working parents. This should not be dependent on 
anything. The ulterior concern should be for the children and their 
welfare. 

More males should be encouraged to seek employment as day 
care staff personnel. With the high increase in single parent 
homes, with the head of the household normally being a female, 
children need to be exposed to a positive male image role model on 
a daily basis. 

Infancy day care slots should be increased. Sliding fee scale 
income should be generated not only on the number of persons in a 
household but also on the bills that are necessary to maintain a 
household, and this includes consideration for food, clothing, 
health, and life insurance and the like. 

Once a child has been declared eligible for day care services, that 
child should remain eligible until the end of elementary school. 

More money should be allocated to day care providers. The 
money should be used for salary increases for day care staff. This 
in turn would raise the low morale that currently exists. This 
would attract persons who would normally seek other jobs because 
of day care's miniscule starting salaries. It would also raise the low 
morale of the existing staff. Some of the moneys should also be 
used to develop and maintain better facilities for day care. 

More public facilities— schools, recreation and the like— should 
be used to provide space for day care providers whether they are 
private providers o** community agencies. 

Businesses should be strongly urged to provide space for day care 
facilities and actively work with the parents in developing such. 
Parent involvement should be mandatory. I found this to be true 
because where there was a slip in the quality of care as a parent 
that was concerned— the staff never knew when you were coming 
in or when you would ask questions, and they were always provid- 
ing quality care just to be on guard. So parent involvement is an 
important part. 
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I urge you to realize that an investment in day care returns 
more than 300 percent in dividends. More taxes are and will be 
generated because more parents will be working. Better children, 
citizens, are being produced because of the support system that 
exists. Drug and alcohol prevention is being emphasized. 

A mechanism can also be developed to deduct from income tax 
returns of any parent using day care services to offset the cost of 
Government spending. 

I thank you for listening to me today and for giving me this 
time. I do hope I have adequately conveyed some of the misfor- 
tunes that not only my children have experienced but others as 
well. Help us to protect our children and to remove the gambling 
of child care from our lives and their lives. 

[Prepared statement of Joan Rhones follows:] 



Today, I come before you as a mother, who continuously thanks God for day care 
and those persons who are day care advocates. As a working mother of four chil- 
dren, I know the values of day care. 

My children, since infancy, have been the victims of child abuse uud neglect. They 
have experienced multiple babysitters in their short life spans. When I was no 
longer income eligible, I tried the parent watch approach, but after repeated at- 
tempted break-ins and finally a break-in while the children were home alone, I de- 
cided again to refuse a raise and promotions. This was done so that I would become 
income eligible for day care services. V 

It's hard to find an affordable, qualified babysitter on my salary. National Chilo^ 
Day Care Association has provided my children with the quality care that's needed 
for them It has given my children a positive male image and most of all a positive 
attitude about themselves. It has helped me by serving as an on-going link for drug 
and alcohol abuse prevention and crime prevention. It has been that filler that has 
made my children talk about their frightening experiences, thereby relieving them 
of their stress. I truly believe that they are better children as a result of day care. 

I sincerely urge you to strongly support and actively develop a better day care 
system in this nation Day care is that support network that removes the children 
from working parent(s) incarceration. It's that support system that channels idle 
time into a positive direction It reiT\oves children from limitless hours of television 
and provides them with a sense of high esteem. 

I suggest that in developing a better day care system nationally that you would 
consider the following: 

1 Day care should be available for all working parents. This should not be de- 
pendent on anything The ulterior concern should be for children and their welfare. 

2 More males should be encouraged to seek employment as day care staff person- 
nel With the high increase in single parent homes, with the head of the household 
normally being a fema!e» children need to be exposed to a positive male image role 
model on a daily basis. 

3. Infancy day care slots should be increased. 

4 Sliding fee scale income should be generated not onl> on the number of perbons 
in the household, but also in the bills that are necessary to maintain a household. 
(This includes conJsideration for food, clothing, health and life insurance. 

Once a child has been declared eligible for day care services that child should 
remain eligible until the end of elementary school. 

6 More money should be allotted to day care providers. The money should be 
used for salary increases for day care staff. This would attract persons who are nor- 
mally seeking other jobs because of day care's miniscule starting salary. It would 
also raise the low morale of the existing staff Some of the monies should also be 
used to develop and maintain better facilities for daycare. 

7 More public facilities (schools, recreation and the likeJ should be used to pro- 
\ide space for da> care providers whether the> are private providers or community 
agencies. 

8 Businesses should be strongl> urged to provide ^pace for da> uire facilities and 
actively work with the parents in developing such 

9. Parent involvement should be mandatory 
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I urge>ou to realize that an investment in da> care returns more than three hun- 
dred percent in dividends 

1 More taxes a re/ will be generated because more parents will be workmg. 

2 Better children (citizens) are being produced because of the support b>stem that 
exists. 

3. Drug and alcohol prevention is being emphasized 

4 A mechanism can be developed to deduct from income tax returns of any 
parent using day care services to offset the cost of government spending. 

I thank you for listen inj^' to me today and for giving me this time. I do hope I have 
adequately conveyed some of the misfortunes that not only my children have experi- 
enced, but others as well Help us to protect our children and to remove the gam- 
bling of child care from our lives with their (children's) lives. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Carletha, are you ready to read your statement? You need the 
microphone over in front of you. 



Ms. Rhones. My brother and sister and I were at home most of 
the time by ourselves after school had let out. My father was sup- 
posed to be watching us when we went home. If my father was not 
there he would leave us a note and we did what it told us to do. 

Some of the things the note would tell us to do would be to make 
up our beds, lock the door, stay in one room, don't answer the door 
if it wasn't my parents and et cetera. 

There were times that we did things wrong. For example: one, 
playing with fire; two, sneaking out to play— that is because we 
never had time to play except when we were at school; three, play- 
ing with knives; four, fighting; five, playing with the chemistry set 
without my mother s help; six, and a whole lot of other things. 

There were times we would eat late because we would have to 
wait for my mother to come home. It was scary because there we 
were all alone, just waiting. We tried to be good children because 
we knew that's what my mother wanted us to be, but that was 
kind of hard to do. It looked like we were always thinking of some- 
thing wrong to do. 

One summer my mother's friend told her about day care and she 
went to go check it out. We were so happy that we didn't have to 
stay at home by ourselves any more. Then we went to day care. 

We do a lot of things in day care to keep us from getting in trou- 
ble. My mother calls it supervised, structured time. We have activi- 
ties in day care such as an educational period, arts and crafts, 
trips, sports, dancing lessons, and et cetera. Day care is fun to go to 
instead of going home. Now that we are not at home, we have a lot 
of fun at day care. 

At 5:00 we eat dinner. After dinner we wait for our mother to 
come and pick us up. While we are waiting we play a while, then 
we do arts and crafts, and usually we draw pictures or make some- 
thing for our mother. 

The staff is great and very friendly. Sometimes we have birthday 
parties, going-away parties and regular parties. Because we are in 
day care, we have been able to participate in other programs. We 
run track for the Anacostia Youth Athletic Club, and Aaron and I 
are in HAP HAP is a Higher Achievement Program for students 
above grade level. They help you keep ahead of your grades by 
making you stronger in the basic subjects. 
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My grades and behavior have changed a lot since I have started 
day care. I don't have to worry any more about somebody else 
breaking in our house while we are waiting for our mother. There 
are a lot of other things I could tell you that have frightened me 
when we were home by ourselves, but I think they are very person- 
al and should be kept in the family. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you very much, Carletha. Aaron? 

STATEMENT OF AARON RHONES 

Master Rhones. When children like us at home they would 
sometimes play with fire or even try to cook, and with nobody 
there to take care of them they would do things like throw knives 
at each other like you see in the circus and mess up the house. We 
would sometimes take the knives we played with and cut up the 
plants. 

My mother would not let us have firecrackers. But if our friends 
in school shared them with us we would take a soda bottle and 
light the firecracker and put it in the soda bottle and throw it. On 
a rainy day we would have a flood in our house and nobody was 
there to help us try not to let it run. It would just run. 

We would sometimes sneak out and forget to take the key with 
us. And we would be locked out of our house for a long time until 
my mother came home. I rt. ^ ember when people would try to 
break in into our house and many more bad things. 

Now while we are in day care we do not have problems like 
those any more. In day care we like to do arts and crafts, go out- 
side to play with the other children, learn about fire prevention 
and drug prevention and other things. When we are through play- 
ing, we wash our hands and line up to go up the hall and eat. We 
do not have to worry about leaving the keys any more, and I am 
saying that day care helps a lot. 

Because we do not have to go home, Carletha and I go to HAP. 
HAP is a Higher Achievement Program. It is for smart kids in 
many schools. It is like school, but you only have three subjects, 
such as vocabulary, math, and reading. It helps us too by explain- 
ing the things we do not understand and many more things. Also, 
because* of day care we can do a lot of other things besides sitting 
in our room until our mother comes home. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you, Aaron. 
Margaret? 

STATEMENT OF MARGARET BAI CLAY, PARENT AND PRESIDENT 
OF THE VIRGINIA FAMILY DAY CARE ASSOCIATION 

Ms. Bai Clay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for inviting me to 
speak here. In 1979 I began to do day care when we moved, when 
my family and I moved from New York. We had three children, 
two of which were from a previous marriage and I was not receiv- 
ing child support. 

When we moved here from New York my husband was at that 
time preparing for law school. We were both unemj^loyed at the 
time. Sitting down together and discussing the possibility of my 
going out to work, it was a disaster. The cost of my finding child 
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care for each of our three children— the youngest being 3 weeks old 
at that time— was financially out of the question. It meant that I 
would have to find care for them at different night hours, maybe 
not with the same provider, day care cente/s. I might have had to 
utilize many forms of day care. 

The only answer was to stay at home and take care of my family 
and be a day care provider. In the fall of 1980, shortly after we 
moved to Springfield, VA, I became ill and needed bed rest. Let me 
go on record saying that this was not due to the nature of my 
family day care work. It was not a breakdown of any kind; it was 
mononucleosis. 

But because I had four day care children to take care of I really 
felt a deep responsibility to them and their parents and to my own 
family financially. I did not follow doctor s orders and go to bed to 
recuperate. I became worse and finally I had to advertise in the 
community newspaper to find someone who like myself was provid- 
ing day care services in our community. She agreed to help me out 
until I became able to work again. 

^nce back on my feet I made it my crusade to seek out other 
w^.nen like myself who provided home day care and who like 
myself felt alienated from the rest of the world. I wrote articles for 
a community newspaper asking if there were others who felt this 
way. I went to local supermarkets and put up signs on bulletin 
boards and tore off phone numbers of other babysitters advertising. 

I spent many hours on the telephone calling these women, telling 
them of what I thought we could do for one another in forming a 
network or support group. Finally we started, five women and one 
man, in a living room. We talked Oi our feelings about the work we 
did, the problems. We wrote and rev/rote contracts. We grew in 
numbers and are continuing to grow. 

The Family Day Care Associations have been forming all around 
the United States. They start small, maybe 15 or 20, and grow per- 
haps to statewide organizations with membership of 2,000. It is evi- 
dent by their numbers that these providers are reaching out to one 
another in hope of support. They are seeking it and they are seek- 
ing to provide it. 

In the past, unlike the teacher or bank teller or secretary with 
office mates to talk over the problems of the day, the family day 
care provider has no such person. She was alone and isolated and 
did not get the needed emotional support she desired. 

Often the spouse of the provider did not understand or appreci- 
ate the awesome responsibility of caring for someone else s children 
40 to 60 hours a week, a very long working day starting sometimes 
at 5:45 a.m., and not ending until 6:30 or 7:00 p.m. at night, of 
cleaning the carpet after a sick child, of not having much adult 
conversation or adult companionship during the day, of 4 or 5 
rainy days in a row, and the plants have just been eaten up by the 
dog or the kids have just learned how to push just the right button 
to start World War III in my very own living room. 

Only another provider who has experienced this knows what this 
is like. In 1981, I had heard about the Office for Children. I was 
definitely at the right place at the right time. I enrolled in their 
Fairfax County training class. This is not a licensing procedure. It 
is not mandatory. It is voluntary on the part of the providers. 
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The Fairfax County Office of Children training class provides 40 
hours of family day care training, 12 of which are first aid, two 
mornings a week. They provide free day care for the children of 
the person in attendance and the class itself is free. 

What I heard from the person who did the training class I 
thought I might have heard before and I did. But I had heard it 
from a different perspective and I really learned v^hat it was like 
to see the world from 21^2 feet off the ground. I began to think first 
of how my day care children might react or feel in a given situa- 
tion. I learned how to approach family day care in a more profes- 
sional manner, from how and what kind of records to keep for 
income tax purposes to the social, emotional and physical growth of 
the child to how to deal with da> care parents and again, of course, 
the first aid. 

In addition, I received four credits of continuing education. I met 
many dedicated women in the training class, women of all ages, of 
all economic backgrounds and classes, women of all ethnic origins 
and, most importantly, hov^ we had a common bond. We were 
women who wanted to care for children and we were there in uico 
training class because we wanted to improve ourselves and the 
quality of care we provided. 

This training class was one means of attaining our goal. Another 
means was by participating in the child care food program which, 
as you ma> know alread>, is the reimbursement program designed 
b> the Department of Agriculture and administered by the Fairfax 
Office for Children. There is more to this food program than meets 
the eye. It is an educational tool which providers have to learn 
more about good nutrition, how to provide it for day care children. 

This information is not for providers alone. It filters down to day 
care children and to the parents. It was through this program that 
many of the day care children learn that one of the administra- 
tions considered ketchup as a vegetable to be reimbursed for. This 
diet is supported by the Federal Government, and we thank you, 
Mr. Miller, for your continued support in this. 

Locating family day care can often be a problem for parents. 
They may not be as fortunate as I to live in a county such as Fair- 
fax that has a well-organized information and referral computer 
system. It is often by word of mouth or the grapevine. 

Ideally, parents would like to have immediate relatives care for 
their child— aunt or sister or grandma — but In these da>& grandma 
herself is holding down a full-time job or may be 300 miles away. 
So family day care is usually and naturally the next choice. 

The reasons parents opt for family da> care are many. They can 
be summed up in the following: 

Eyironment. Many parents feel a tremendous amount of guilt 
having to entrust their child to a nonrela'cive. In order to assure 
themselves that the child is going to be reared in a loving family 
atmosphere as opposed to a larger day care sefting many parents 
seek to place their children in homes which aie similar to their 
own so that the importance of value-i nstilling and attitude forma- 
tion can be continued even in the absence of the parent. 

Affordability. Unlike day care centers whose rates are fairly 
standard, famil> da> care costs vary greatly according to the econo- 
my of the area in which the parent lives and is seeking day care. 
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Rates per child per week range from low as $25 to $100 in more 
affluent neighborhoods. 

Flexibility: Day care centers often do not open until 7 and the 
parent needs to leave for work at 6.30. They often do not get home 
until 6:30 or 7 at night. Many parents whose lives do not fit easily 
into schoolhouse schedules appreciate the flexibility that family 
day care offers. Although the possibility for exploitation of the pro- 
vider does exist, family day care, properly managed, can offer par- 
ents freedom to exist as people rather than deadline-directed au- 
tomatons. In today s pressurized society this may be one of the 
most important consiaerations of all. 

And last, but not least, the range of services the family day care 
providers can give which might otherwise be unaffordable and pro- 
hibitive. Infant care is one of the areas where child care is serious- 
ly lacking. Statistics already show that there is a baby boom now 
going on Because State and local authorities wisely impose limits 
on the number of infants one can safely and sanely handle, a pro- 
vider is restricted to the number of infants she can care for. 

There are just pot enough infant care centers, and if a mother 
needs to return to work 6 weeks after the birth of her infant, 
family day care may be her only choice. This brings to mind a 
woman in our community who was married. She is in the Navy. 
She has a o-month-old child. One month before her child was born 
she began seeking day care for this child. Both she and her hus- 
band have rotating shifts. This child has been to four or five differ- 
ent providers and she never knows which one at the time is going 
to be taking care of her. 

So the area of people— nurses, firemen, policemen— on rotating 
shifts that need day care needs also to be addressed. 

Chairman Miller. Excuse me. The husband and wife were both 
in the Navy? 

Ms. Bai Clay. I believe so, yes. I know the woman is. She is on a 
rotating schedule. I talked to her late last night and she has still 
not found a regular provider. She needs care from 11 at night until 
7 in the morning, sometimes 3 in the afternoon until 11 at night. It 
is very difficult for her. 

Chairman Miller. The U.S. Navy does not provide it. 

Ms. Bai Clay. Exactly. 

Family day care providers can reasonably provide low-priced day 
care for infants and handicapped children, thereby freeing still an- 
other segment of the parent population for outside home employ- 
ment They can cater to special diets, provide special attention to 
children during an emotional crisis, and identify incipient physical 
and psychological problems which might go unnoticed in a larger 
institutional setting. 

In my county, Fairfax County, the social services department has 
started a program called Project Bonnet. The social service depart- 
ment has recognized the value of family day care providers by 
using them and calling them into service to care for children of 
stressed families, children that have suffered child abuse and ne- 
glect. They are removing the children from the home portions of 
the day and putting them in family day care homes. They are 
working with the parent, the provider and the child. 
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Family day care homes can be enormously valuable means of 
safeguarding our school aged children. They can successfully limit 
the number of latchkey children who may fall prey to drugs, van- 
dalism or unsavory characters of our society who try to corrupt 
these young minds. School age care programs operated by many 
neighborhood schools are already filled to the max and have wait- 
ing lists that go on and on. Family day care can and must be called 
into service>and utilized more extensively. 

The chief problems, of the family day care provider, at least those 
which can be alleviated in some part by the Federal Government, 
can be summarized under these headings. 

Financial: The major financial support which the Federal Gov- 
ernment offers to the family day care provider is in the form of fa- 
vorable tax benefits under section 280(A) of the Internal Revenue 
Code and by implication through the child care tax credit which is 
available to working parents with children in day care. 

We heartily endorse the proposals now in Congress which would 
increase further the amount of tax credit available to parents who 
because of employment reasons must leave their children in day 
care. 

The child care food program sponsored by the Department of Ag- 
riculture has also been of great assistance to family day care pro- 
viders through day care parents and their children. 

Requirements of local governments. There are parts of the coun- 
try where the family day care provider is virtually being pushed 
out of business because of the stringent licensing requirements, 
coupled with special use permit fees and applications which have 
been imposed by Federal and local governments. 

Down in Prince William County in Virginia for family day care 
providers there is a law on the books that states they must apply 
and pay for a $1,500 or $1,600 special use permit If the family day 
care provider had $1,500 for this purpose, she would not be doing 
what she is doing, and this is a per year; it is not a one-time appli- 
cation. You pay $1,500 per year. 

Now I understand that some of these rules and regulations that 
are on the books conflict, and it may be because local governments 
do not know already what the State governments have ajready got 
on the books as far as regulations. 

Family day care, the care given by a provider, typically a female 
of various ages, ethnic origins, diverse education and economic 
backgrounds, varying levels of skills, who may be teachers, nurses, 
secretaries, grocery store clerks or government employees caring 
for children in their own home, is facing change and challenge. 

By urging State and local governments to review existing zoning 
and licensing regulations that may impede the growth of family 
day care, the Federal Government can play a large role in ensuring 
that the family day care system as it is evolving in America today 
is preserved and protected. The Federal Government, by openly ac- 
knovvledging the valuable service that providers offer to their com- 
munity, can afford family day care the long overdue respect it has 
so rightly earned and enhance the family day care public image. 

Family day care providers contribute mightily to the economic 
welfare of our country by caring for its children. The Federal Gov- 
ernment can encourage State and local governments to develop 
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more stable methods of registration or licensing or certifying 
family day care homes that is neither inhibiting, excessively re- 
strictive, or threatening to family day care providers or to those 
people contemplating it as a profession. 

These niethods of registration should be simple while still main- 
taining minimum standards, enforceable and, above all, an incen- 
tive to family day care providers to be more visible in the commu- 
nity. It is she who has contributed to the child's values. It is she 
who partakes in teaching the important skills of social interaction, 
and it is she who largely is responsible for the formation of atti- 
tudes of those who will be tomorrows adults. 

It is imperative that the Federal Government recognize the im- 
portance of family day care providers by continuing to provide sup- 
port for this important activity. The last word on family day care 
providers is that they do hold America's future in their hands. 

[Prepared statement of Margaret Bai Clay follows:] 

Prki'ared Statkmf.nt of Maroaret Bai Ci^y, Presidknt ok thk Viroinja Family 
Day Cark Association, Fairfax County, VA 

iMr Chairman and Members of the Commillee. I wnnl to thank yoxi for mviUng 
me to address >ou this Diornmg M> name is Margaret Bat Cia> and I am the Presi- 
dent of the Virginia Kamil> Da> Care Association, an organiz<)tion consisting of sev- 
eral hundred self emplo>ea famil> da> care providers, most uf them m Northern 
Virginia I would like to review with you some of the problems and potential of 
family da> care in U)HA and to suggest some \va>s in which the Federal Government 
can make a significant contribution to this area of endeavor. 

Family day care, as the name suggests, is the care of children in a family setting 
b> 4» provider who is unrelated to one or more of the >oungsterb. Some esti.nates 
indicate that SO'^ of the children whu are cared fur by persons other than their par- 
ents are in family day care humes. The life of a provider is often not an easy one. 
Fringe benefits are migraines, vacatiuns are defined as da>s when a parent does not 
question the jell> stain on Susie's blouse, "moving up the ladder" is bringing the 
vacuum cleaner to the secund floor after finishing the first. Yet there are definite 
rewards to the occupaMon The provider earns a living, cuntributes mightily to the 
support of his or her own famil>. and has a sense uf self sufficiency and finuiicial 
independence which might be utherwibe unavailable tu her. Mureover. the family 
da> Care provider playb an mcreasingl> important role in toda>'s societv since ecch 
nomic conditions almust dictate that man> families have both bpuuses enlpluyed uut- 
side the home, thus, creating a greater need for quality child care. 

NVhy do parents opt for family care'^ 

The rejbonsare mvruid. but can be cunvententlv buniman/e<l under the folluwing 
headings 

1 Ennn>nnn'nt - Many parentb feel a great deal uf guilt upon being furced to en- 
trust their child tu another fur large j>ortiuns uf the da> In urder tu ensure them- 
selves thiJt the child is being reared in a loving family atmusphere its upposed to an 
institutional envirunnient. manv parents* seek tu place their children in humes 
whith are i>imilar tu their uwn bo that the important tabks uf value instilling and 
attitude formation can continue even in the absence of the parent 

Affoniabilit\ - Unlike da> care centers, whose rates are fairl> standard, family 
dav ciire cost.s \ar.v greatly accurdirig tu the ecunumv uf the area in which the hume 
i> located Rates per child per week range frum ^li." m Km incuiiie areas to $IU0 or 
nmrv in affluent neighborhoods This is ijuite impjrt*mt Often the secund wage 
earner in the iamilv is paid at a ver> luw rate and hi.s her t usual 1> hen ability tu go 
out tu wurk depends uii the av*iil«ibilitv uf child care whuse cust is prupurtionate tu 
her UKonie The imixirtante uf this fur the iiatiunal ecunuin> is tuu ubvious tu be- 
talK)r 

5 Fivxibilit\ "Ik' here bv t> 00 p ui ur wt* have a laechanic's lien on your first 
burn" read^ the prt'schuol tuntract Miinv p<irtiits. whuse lives du nut fit neatl> into 
sLluK)lhuUM' sduHluU's. appR'Uiite the fleMbilitv that familv da> care ufferb Al- 
though the pojvsibilitv fur exploit«ition of the pruvuier exists, family da> care, prop- 
vrU managed, tan oifer piirent.^ (Viidum to t vist as peupU* rather than deadline di- 
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reeled autumata In loda>'ii presburizfd soc»ft> thit nia> bf oiu* of the niubt impor 
tant considerations of alt. 

1 Run^K* of i>ma<'A\-Fanul> da> care providers can offer be* vices which are oth 
er>vii>e unavailable or cost prohibitive. The> can provide reiU)onabl> priced care for 
infant and handicapped children, thereb> freeing; still anjther segment of the 
parent population of outside the home emplo>ment. The> can cater to special diets, 
proMde special attention to children during emotional crises, and identif> incipient 
ph>sical ond ps>choK)gicitl problems which might go unnoticed in a larger institu 
tional setting. Final 1>, famil> da> care providers can offer part time care for school 
age children This helps to combat the problem of "latch ke> children," whose num 
bers have been growing; at an alarming rate and have been providing an unfortu 
natel> golden opportunil> for those in our sucielv who find their prc> in un protect 
ed children 

What are the problems of the familv da> care provider, and how can the federal 
government help? 

The chief problems of the faniil> da> care providtr. at least those which can be 
alleviated b> the federal government, can be summarized under three headings 

1 Firmmuil. - The major financial support which the federal government offers to 
the famil> da> care provider ib in the form of favorable tax benefits under § 280 A of 
the Internal Revenue Code, and b> implication, through the child care tax credit 
which is avaihible for working piuents with children m da> c<ire We heartil> e.. 
dorse those proposals now in tht' Congress which would increase further the amount 
of tax credit available la parent* who because of emplo>nient reiisonb must leave 
their children in day care. 

The Child Care Foo<i Proj;ram, sponsored b> the Department of Agriculture, has 
also been of great assistance to famil> da> care providers Through these monthl> 
reimbursementb for meaU which conform to departmental standards, the provider is 
able to furnish a higher ^(ualit> diet to the children in her care and ib able to el am 
iiatt' some less appt^alin^; iltiiirt, excessive sugars and starches, which might be 
necessiir> absent the federal asaislance However, recent cuts in Title XX have 
made this Child Care Food Prograiu somewhat less of a help than it used to be We 
encourage the Congrer>s to restori* the fcKxI 'rogram benefits to previous levels, and 
we certainly deplore an^ effort to larther i educe the amount of mone> available for 
this critical program. 

2 HetiuirefuentH of UkuI f>overntnenti* - There are parts of the Countr> wh*^re the 
faniil> day care provider is virtuall> being pushed out of business because of strin 
gent licen»ing rei^u ire mints coupled with M/<tble licensing fees which have been lai 
IH>se<l bv local government.'* Because of the r«ipid gpjwth m famil> d«i.v care, it is 
natural that count> and state governments will look to the provider «is an addition 
at source of revenue and impose new and »ometinies prohibitive taxes Given the 
overall im|)ortance of the familv da> care provider in an econum> which is to a 
Lirge extent bvused on the two-earner lamil>, we encourage the Congres> to utlll^e 
the iH>vver of the purse strings to be hure that local governments which i^-ceive fed 
eral a»sistvince are not allowed to ini{xjse unnecessanlv stringent requirements on 
family day care provKieri> 

it The problem of publu miuf^v -To man> members of the public, the familv da> 
c«ire ptuvider is nothMg more than a bab>sitter This in not the case at all B> defi 
mtion a bab>siller is one vvho .'^its with the child A familv da> care provider i.s a 
person who provides a sub.stituti' for the vhild'» familv when that famil> i.^ not 
<tv<tilable to tend to the physical and emotional need.** of the child In a ver> real 
.sen.se. the future America is in the familv dav care provider'.s hands It is she who 
in.'»lilLs value.**, it i» ,she who te«iche.s the imj>ort«int .skill.s u{ .*»otial interdiction, and it 
ki> .she who res|)on.*>ibli' for the lornuitiun of attitude.** in thohe vvho will be tonior 
row"> adull.s It 1.S imperative th«it the federal govtrnment rin.oj;ni/t thi importance 
ot the familv dav catt provider bv continuing Ut provide ,sup(>ort for thus im(x>rtant 
iictiwtv The la.st word on the familv da> care provider is that Aaierica'f* future i.s 
mdeed in her hand.s Let's give her :i hand 

Chairman Miu.Kit. Thank you vtM'v much. 

Jame.s, we are going to ab,k you to read Vour leblmionv at thib 
time. 



STATKMKNT OF J.\MKS (WKVKU (MTIIKNS 

Mattel GniiKNN M> name Jitmeb Carver (jilhen.s I'm in bixlh 
grade at KaLslafT Middle School in Baltimore Citv. I am the onl> 
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child in my family. I am brought home at about 3 p.m. by the 
yellow bus. I have been coming home for 3 years to an empty 
home. In the second and third grades I went to a day care program. 

When I get home I have to walk my dog and do my homework. 
Usually my mother gets home around 5 p.m. She works at my 
school, so if I have to stay after school for some reason I can wait 
there until she comes to pick me up. About 2 days out of a week 
my stepfather is at home, but otherwise I am alone unless I have a 
friend over. 

When I am alone I do what I have to do first; then I watch TV, 
talk on the phone, listen to my radio or records. Sometimes I get 
lonely when there is nothing to do or it is raining. I get scared 
when our neighbor's alarm goes off because I am afraid that there 
is a 1 obber nearby, but most of the time it is just the wind blowing 
the door open. Also, sometimes I get a prank call or someone comes 
to the door. 

One day my friend and I were making something to eat and he 
cut his finger. I did not know what U do. Finally, I stayed calm 
and got a wet paper towel. Then my friend wrapped it around his 
finger If a grownup was around it would all have been OK. Even if 
I were alone for 10 minutes something like that could happen. 

I think it would be good to have an afterschool program with a 
lot of things to do. My mother tried to organize a basketball team 
after school, but the physical educat ion teacher said the gym was 
not available. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you very much, James, for your testi- 
mony. 
Rebecca. 

STATEMENT OF REIiECCA J. HENSON, PARENT, FAIRFAX 
COUNTY, VA 

Ms Henson Members of the committee, ladies and gentlemen, 
we are here today to discuss a serious concern of parents— child 
care Being a parent myself, especially a single one, quality child 
care that is fairly inexpensive is of the biggest concern to me, more 
so than housing, clothing, food, my job, et cetera. For without qual- 
ity care that allocs me to go to work without constantly worrying 
about my children I would not be able to earn the money to even 
afford those necessities. 

I would like to offer my personal experience in finding good child 
care I was raised in a home where, unlike many of the homes of 
today, my mother stayed home and raised us. She was there when 
the three of us left for school and there when we returned. She 
praised us in our accomplishments and disciplined us in our fail- 
ures or faults. 

I* was not until the fourth and last was in elementary school 
that my mom took a part-time job. but still carried the tradition of 
being at home when he arrived from school. When my brother was 
in third grade, my parents separated and my mom went to work 
full time. My other brother, who was i,i high school, arrived at 
home first and watched my younger brother. That lasted for 2 
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years- Then my brother became a latchkey kid. But even then a 
neighbor next door in fhe apartment complex keeps an eye on him. 

When I was 19 I got married and had my daughter Elizabeth. I 
was, at the time of my pregnancy, working as a cashier at Dfug 
Fain I took a leave of absence a month before she was born. Ap-' 
proximately 6 weeks after Beth was born I was back to work. From 
March of 1978 until September of 1979 I worked while Beth went 
to various individual sitters that I found mostly through ads, either 
mine or theirs, in the newspaper or at the local grocery store. 

Then, in September of 1979, my husband got a better job and I 
was able to stay home. In order to help supplement the income, I 
babysat with one child full time and one part time. I had 20 
months af my daughter to catch up on and we eryoyed every 
minute of it. 

In October 1980 my husband lost his job and my job hunt was on. 
Being 4 months pregnant it was very hard to find a job, but I man- 
aged to at Mario Furniture Co. That was the first time Beth went 
to a' J)rivate day care center. I was very happy with the center. It 
easea my mind about the care she was receiving, both instructional 
and personal. I still felt guilty about "deserting her, but it was not 
^0 bad knowing she was being taken good care of. 

That center lasted 2 months. In December 1980 we had to move 
and ended up in Hen, ,jn. Being in. Herndon was a far cry from 
the Lincolnia-Landmark 'area, so I ended up giving up my job and 
Beth's day care center. 

In February 1981 my son was born. Three months after that I 
was again back to work. Both Beth and Ben went to individual sit- 
ters. We went through several sitters from then on— 18 of them 
that I can remember, not all by names but by faces. Some were 
good, but we would end up moving away from them, and some 
were not so good, and the search for one better would begin again. 
Then there were the ones that were just plain horrid. These ranged 
from letting the kids run rampant to physically abusing the kids. 

In August of 1982 my husband and I separated and I had no 
choice but to work. Finding housing, work, and good child care 
were rny big jobs at first. In January of 1983, I found a house to 
share in Fairfax, a job in Annandale and a babysitter in-between. 
The babysitter was 5 miles from home, but she was one I could 
afford. 

- This meant I had to leave the house at 7:15 a.m., take the kids 
on the Metrobus to the sitters, and catch another bus to work. 
This was fine in the summer but extremely depressing in the 
winter. Sometimes we would miss the bus and have to wait even 
longer for the next one, wrapped in a blanket, huddled together 
against the cold. 

Every time the kids got sick, I berated myself for dragging them 
out I ccftistantly looked for a sitter closer to my home. There was a 
center in a church just one l^ock from the house, but I could not 
afford the rates. 

In April I switched my job to one in Rosslyn and moved to where 
I am now, in Lincolnia, around June 1. I again found a private in- 
dividual to sit with the kids, but soon fou J I could not afford her 
rates. 1 ended up falling behind on the payments and was given the 
ultimatum of either catching up or finding another sitter. 
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Luckily I was able to put Elizabeth in the school-age child care 
program at the school where she was to begin kindergarten and 
Benjamin jn the Annandale Christian Community for Action Day 
Care Center. Both are subsidized, so even with my salary we can 
survive. 

I have here a comparison chart to give you an idea how the costs 
of child care figure greatly in my quest for quality care. My salary 
is $10,560 a year gross, which comes out to $669.33 take-home pay. 
Average normal expenses are approximately $450 to rent a two- 
bedroom, which most people would not let me rent because I have 
a boy and a girl; $77 for bus fare; $260 for child care full time at an 
average of $65 a week, and $180 child care for part-time at an aver- 
age of $45 a week. It comes out to a total of $967 a month. 

My costs now are $450 for rent, $70 for bus fare with a flashpass; 
$68 for child care for Beth; and $100 child care for Ben, $40 of 
which goes to ACCA and $60 to an individual sitter— which comes 
to a total of $688 a month. 



If I was to stay home, the only cost I would have would be for my 
rent. 



As you can see, my actual operating costs exceed my take-home 
pay by $19. I also receive $175 in child support which makes up 
that excess and leaves the rest for food. As you may have noticed, 
no where on the chart is there an allowance for food. That is be- 
cause it is hard to exactly pinpoint how much will actually be 
spent in a month for it. 

I try to budget $150 per month for that necessity, which then 
uses the rest of my monthly income. Another interesting note, that 
extra^and I use the term lightly— $175 child support .will just pay 
my subsidized child care, or a little over a quarter of the normal 
rates for child care. 

I know it sounds cruel, but cost and time figure greatly in the 
child care game. Parents first go for what the> can afford and then 
what they can find the fastest. There is very little time to do exten- 
sive research on all the qualities a sitter or center may offer. 

Many a time a parent has just gotten a job that requires them to 
start immediately and leaves them the weekend or less time to find 
a babysitter. So they pick one that is inexpensive arid try to evalu- 
ate the sitter as time goes by. Sometimes it takes a very long time 
to find out that the center is very wrong for their child, especially 
if the child is very young. 

I think there is a great need for a group that can help control 
and regulate the individual sitters and day care centers. The Office 
for Children has provided a good start by offering parents a list of 
sitters in their area. This list gives names, locations, phone num- 
bers, and pertinent information such as type of care offered, wheth- 
er trained through the Office for Children, and information about 
meals. About the only information it does not offer is cost and, of 
course, the quality of the care. The parent has to find that out for 
themselves. 

I think there should be some way to rate the cliild care and affix 
a seal of approval. Help that is offered by the Government, either 
by a child care rating board, funds to centers, incentives to employ- 
ers, et cetera, would benefit everyone, not just parents. 
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Employers will have lower absenteeism levels, crime will go 
down, if there are more centers available for kids after school and 
during the summer, less deaths -because of children being left 
alone who are too young to be— and more people working. I know 

there are lots of people who cannot, or will not get a job because 

they cannot find good quality care that they can afford. 

For me, my children are the most important persons in my life 
and I want to be able to provide a healthy, happy, and safe envi- 
ronment for them to grow up in. In order to do this I have to work 
and cannot be with them constantly. Child care becomes a surro- 
gate mother. In taking my place while I work, it has to be good. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Rhones, you mentioned that you had turned down a pay in- 
crease so that you could keep your eligibility for child care. 
Ms. Rhones. Yes. 

Chairman Miller. You have done that once or more than once? 
Ms. Rhones. More than once. 

Chairman Miller. Yes, more than once — the ultimate private 
subsidy. Will you have to continue that? 

Ms. Rhones. Until the baby is no longer eligible for day care or 
until I feel reasonably comfortable that she can come home by her- 
self I will. 

Chairman Miller. You will continue to make the sacrifice of 
turning down an increase? 

Ms. Rhones. It comes to a point where it is career versus chil- 
dren, and the raises, even though they look good, if you really add 
up through the year it is less than what it would actually cost if I 
have to find somebody to take care of the children, and it is easier 
because you know the child is in a setting that you feel secure with 
and you can trust these people rather than put them with a baby- 
sitter part time that you do not know what is going on. 

Now that the children are of an age to talk, it might be better, 
but I have found out that my children tend to hold conspiracies. 
They keep things in and then after a while I find out soipething 
gross is happening. 

Chairman Miller. This is an interesting piece of information. 
Other studies have shown that some do not enter the work force 
because receiving public assistance allows them to retain medicaid 
and other benefito. Your testimony adds another dimension. Some- 
one with a good salary, with four children who must make that 
same kind of logical economic calculation, but this time its to 
refuse advancement. 

You are making the determination that all policymakers want 
you to make, and that is that your children are the most important 
individuals in your life. And when you pick your children over 
your career you are aloo telling us that you are picking quality 
care over that career. 

Certainly all the members of this committee want parents who 
feel this way about their children. 

But if you make that choice, you are going to be penalized for 
putting your children first. And again from what studies we have 
seen concerning women on public assistance, that same determina- 
tion is made and the same penalty is paid for making the choice of 
children over work. 
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James, when you ^re home alone, are you allowed to have 
friends come over to your house? 
Master Githens. Yes. 

Chairman Miller, OK. Are you allowed to go over to other 
friends' houses or are you required to stay in the house? 
Master Githens. I can go to other people's. 
Chairman Miller. You can? 
Master Githens. Yes. 

Chairman Miller. What about Aaron and Carletha? Were you 
required to stay in the house when you were staying home alone? 
Ms. Rhones. Yes. 
Master Rhones. Yes. 

Chairman Miller. You were not allowed to go outside? 
Miss Rhones. No. 

Chairman Miller. You look like somebody who might have gone 
outside once or twice. [Laughter.] 

Chair man Miller. You just have that look, Carletha, that sug- 
gests to me that maybe once or twice you left your house for a 
short period. But the rule was, apparently, Ms. Rhones, for their 
safety that they were not to go outside. 

Ms. Rhones. Well, having someone else's child in the home, if 
they got hurt I would not be there and I would be responsible for 
that child Then, if they were at someone else's house, if anything 
happened--and I am not going to say I have angels, because my 
children will get into things all right and become hurt. 

Chairman Miller. Cutting up the plants tipped us off. [Laugh- 
ter,] 

Ms. Rhones. I thought I never had a green thumb. 

Chairman Miller. Aren't we restricting children who would 
expect a normal experience after school playing with their friends? 
For children who are left home alone play is restricted, again out 
of the desire of the parent for the well-being and safety of the 
child. 

Ms Rhones Right, and I also found that sending them home and 
keeping them from others produced a lot of idle time, and I truly 
becanie a firm believer in idle time is the devil's workshop, because 
m> kids— I cannot remember what they have not gotten into or 
what they have not ventured to experiment with. 

Living in a neighborhood where they can just look out the 
window and see drug abuse constantly or an alcoholic falling down, 
they were prime suspects and when the baby was 3 years old and 
came to mo with a piece of toilet paper rolled up and said I have 
got my ''rigerette," it was like where did you see this. Where did it 
come from? 

Things like this, you know, you are trying to isolate them from 
the world to keep them from being exposed to these things, but all 
you have to do really is look out the window. But in order to keep 
them from becoming prey to those persons out there that do not 
care what age the children are— just to make a sale or get some- 
body hooked, to become involved in the business— is also a scary 
thing, 

Aaron when he was in kindergarten was a member of an extor- 
tion gang and, you know, I am saying what does he know about 
extortion. But then he had the older children that lived in the 
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apartment complex that encouraged him and said, "Man, your 
mother will not know." 

This was exciting to Aaron because he had not socialized with 
children. His thing was oh, I can get out and do something differ- 
ent, and it was exciting to him to try something different. 

Chairman Miller. Now he is in the high achievement program. 

Ms. Rhones. Yes. 

Chairman Miller. All right, Aaron. 
Congressman McKernan* 

Mr. McKernan. Thank you. I would like to, I guess, just address 
Ms. Rhones, the mother. First of all, a number of us are very inter- 
ested in this whole issue of latchkey children and one of the issues 
that has come up is whether or not that term might be changed— 
whether there might be some other way of describing the children. 
I am obviously open to any suggestions that you might have. 

How do you feel just about that — the problem of after-school 
child care being referred to as the latchkey children problem? Do 
you have any comments on that? 

Ms. Rhones. Well, my experiences were that the key was con- 
stantly being lost. I was constantly changing locks just for securi- 
ty's sake. That sending them home alone — that when we talked at 
night they really did not like it, and being children, you know, we 
as adults tend to feel that children do not suffer from stress, but I 
learned after about 3 years they have a lot of mental stress, and I 
was putting a lot of adult responsibilities on each of the children. 

And I realized that latchkey children was not the answer. And 
"latchkey" is an adequate phrase. 

Ms. Bai Clay. I would like to add something to that. A rose is 
still a rose by any other name. Whatever you change the terminol 
ogy to, children are still unattended. They have many hours before 
a parent comes home from work, from the time they get out of 
school until the parent comes home, and there is no adult supervi- 
sion for them. 

I know there are programs now in existence through various 
agencies where there are checking systems. There are family day 
care providers who will care for maybe five after-school children, 
not necessarily in her own home, for the major part of the time. It 
is a person that they can go to after school, say hi, I am on my way 
home now. I live around the corner. I will be back after I do my 
homework, maybe for a snack. 

The provider knows the child is going to soccer practice or will 
be down the block with another playmate. It is someone that this 
child knows that they can come to in an emergency — if they are 
frightened, if they are hurt, or just to be with and to talk to. 

So I do not know that the terminology is 

Mr. McKernan. You do ^ see the terminology is the important 
part of the issue? 

Ms. Bai Cijvy. I do not. 

Mr. McKernan. Aaron and Carletha, do you go to your day care 
at the school, the same place as the school, or do you go somewhere 
eis« for your day care? 

Ms. Rhones. We go right where the school is. 

Mr. McKernan. It is right at your school? 

Master Rhones. Yes. 
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Ms. Rhones. Yes. 

Mr McKernan. James, how would you feel about some kind of a 
program where you would stay at the school with some other kids 
and do various activities rather than go home to your house? 

Master GiTiiENs. Well, I have -had like 4 years of experience^ of 
that, just about, and I thought it was really fun, and I like to be 
around my friends after school, so we could talk and play sports 
and stuff. 

Mr. McKernam. So you would like to be able to have some kind 
of supervision after school at the school? 

Master Githens. Yes, yes, and then maybe some days I would 
not, like if I had a friend coming over or something. 

Mr McKernan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman iMiller. Congressman Wolf. 

Mr. Wolf. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I just want to thank the panel. In the interest of time and so we 
can hear from the next panel, I have no questions. 
Chairman Miller. Congressman Marriott. 

Mr Marriott. I am sorry I missed your testimony. I have been 
briefed on the importance of what you have said and I just want to 
ask a couple of quick questions in terms of the family dav care. 

I assume — you are Margaret? 

Ms. Bai Clay. Yes. 

Mr Marriott I assume that is your business. A lot of people tell 
me they do not want to put in-house day care centers together be- 
cause you just cannot make any money. Although we should do a 
lot of things for other than financial rewards, can you just com- 
ment on how profitable it is? Can you make enough money? Is it 
worthwhile? How^ can we encourage people to be more involved in 
day care programs if the cost is a problem? Could you address that? 

Ms Bai Clay. Sure. As far as profit in family day care, there is 
very little profit. What family day care does is it affords a woman 
who may have to stay home with her own children because she 
carinot find day care or because she cannot find employment, it af- 
fords her the opportunity to earn a living in hei own home. 

Very often what happens is that she starts out doing this for a 
neighbors child and she is paid for it. Oftentimes it starts out as 
simply a reimbursement— you know, what I lay out for lunch or 
whatever, I take the kids to a park. 

So private and family day care, there is very little profit. As I 
said, it affords a person to be self-sufficient at home and take care 
of her own children. If we are addressmg the problem of many 
women who need -^xtra maternity leave— and there are those who 
feel that women need to be home with their children and be priori- 
ty care givers* which is absolutely true--it may not be economical- 
ly feasible for this pe* son to stay home. 

So if we can develop maternity leave systems that are adequate 
for mothers, to encoui them to stay home, why not encourage 
them into the field of family day care by more training and other 
programs The> can stay home with their own children, provide 
care for a women who is not as fortunate as she to stay home. 

Mr Marriott To y . ovide a quality day care environment, what 
is the maximum number of children that you can handle in your 
home? 
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Ms. Bai Clay. In my county it is five children or less. Now in 
Arlington County I know there is an adult-to-child ratio, infants 
under the age of 2 you may have a helper if you have four or five 
infants. In some States, for instance in Arizona and Texas, I believe 
that the maximum number of children you can care for is five; 
however, if you have three children of your own it only affords you 
the opportunity to take care of two other day care children because 
they are counted into the registration. 

So there is no consistent method of establishing family day care 
procedures throughout the States. Each State and local govern- 
ment has its own. 

Mr. Marriott. Joan, may I ask where you work? 

Ms. Rhones. In Bethesda, MD for IBM. 

Mr. Marriott. So you have a pretty good job? 

Ms. Rhones. Yes. 

Mr. Marriott. Does IBM provide any day care, child assistance 
to you at all in any of their fringe benefits programs? 

Ms. Rhones. No, they do not, and all the work that we put forth 
and all the effort that we have tried to encourage them just to pro- 
vide space have been declined because they feel that enough day 
care centers and nurseries and Montessori schools are in the vicini- 
ty, and when we point out the fact that they take a large chunk of 
our salary out, it seems to be very insignificant. 

They are not yet sensitive to our needs. 

Mr. Marriott. What grades are Carletha and Aaron in? 

Ms. Rhones. Carletha is in the fifth, Aaron's in the fourth, and I 
have not allowed them to be skipped because if they do that would 
break up the continuity, and the two younger ones would be left 
with the older ones to oversee them. 

Mr. Marriott. Is there anything provided in their schools for 
after-school care— any kind of programs for them in the school? 

Ms. Rhones. OK. The school has provided space for a nonprofit 
agency to come in and set up a day care association and they aie in 
a before and after school program. 

Mr. Marriott. So that is where they stay after school until you 
can come to get them? 

Ms. Rhones. Right, and before school. 

Mr. MARRiO' T. Let me just conclude, Mr. Chairman, by saving as 
soon as I wriiked in the room and saw the smiles of Carletha and 
Aaron I was impressed because one of my favorite basketball play- 
ers is Magic Johnson, and he has such a nice smile and I thought 
you were the children of Magic Johnson when I came in because 
you have such nice smiles. 

I want to again apologize for not being here. I appreciate you. 
testimony. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. Again, this panel raises a whole 
series of issues which we are going to have to address, and I appre- 
ciate the spectrum of testimony that you have provided us. A 
number of these issues should not go unanswered, even including 
what James has said about his mother trying to organize a basket- 
ball team, but not being allowed to use the gym after school— the 
little problems that we cannot address at the Federal level. Or the 
fact that the Navy has declared the "Month of the Child," yet they 
do not beem to have child care program for their career employeeo. 
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I thank you for raising some of these issues. James and Carletha 
and Aaron, thank you very much for sitting through the hearing 
with as this mornings and giving us the opportunity to hear from 
you. We wish you well. 

Next we will hear from a panel made up of Ann Yeamans, who 
is a parent from Olney, MD; Muriel Hughes, who is a parent from 
Wheaton, MD; and Linda Burton, who will be accompanied by 
Cheri Loveless, who represents Mothers-At-Home from Vienna, 
VA. 

Welcome to the committee. Again, your prepared testimony will 
be placed in the record in its entirety and we want you to proceed 
in the manner in which you are most comfortable. 

First we will hear from Ms. Yeamans. 

STATEMENT OF ANN YEAMANS, PARENT, OLNEY, MD 

Ms. Yeamans. My name is Ann Yeamans. I am married and the 
mother of two children — Jeff, who is 14, and Sarah, who is 11 at 
present. I am also the chairman of the Olney Extended Day Center 
in Olney, MD, center co-rep to the executive committee of Mont- 
gomery Child Day Care Association, and an elected member of the 
board of directors of MCDCA. 

Olney Extended Day Center provides before- and after-school 
care to some 50 children who attend kindergarten through grade 
five in the greater Olney area. Full-day care is also provided on 
school holidays, snow days, and during summer vacations. The 
center is housed in two classrooms of Olney Elementary School, 
and is fully licensed by the Montgomery County Health Depart- 
ment. Space for the center is rented from Montgomery County 
Public Schools in accord with MCPS joint occupancy policies and 
procedures. 

Montgomery Child Day Care Association is a nonprofit organiza- 
tion serving as an umbrella resource for nine centers which pro- 
vide care to 729 children at 14 locations in Montgomery County; 62 
percent of the children served are of school age, 38 percent are pre- 
school. 

Sixty-three percent of MCDCA families are full fee-paying fami- 
lies Purchase of care for 37 percent of the children is contracted 
with Montgomery County Department of Social Services. 

Day care as a personal issue began for me some 6 years ago in 
early 1978. As a pediatric nurse who had been out of the work 
force for nearly 9 years, I was sensitive to both national and local 
concerns regarding the shortage of professional nurses. The appro- 
priateness of again using my technical skills seemed totally clear, 
except for one urgent question. How could I best provide for the 
care of my own children, who were then ages 5 and 8 in order to 
provide nursing care for children in the general population? 

Concurrent to niy own reflections, area community leaders met 
and expressed theii concern for the day-to-day faring of latchkey 
children. There was good day care in the area from a few family 
providers, but the numbers of such rnuthers in our growing popula- 
tion of more than 20,000 was very few. The nearest group day care 
provider! was more than 7 miles away. 
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The principal of the local elementary school offered to make 
space available in her building for latchkey care. Five parents and 
I quickly responded by agreeing to commit our efforts to addressing 
OIney's needs. Day care programs, issues and trends were exten- 
sively researched School and community support was carefully 
nurtured. Fundraising efforts were actively initiated. The group 
vigorously sought membership in Montgomery County Child Day 
Care Association in order to provide administrative stability as 
well as to bring overall expertise to the new venture. 

We also established meticulous criteria: 

First, that multiple age grouping would liken the center to a 
large family or neighborhood experience. 

Second, activities v^ould be inclusive of those available to chil- 
dren who were at home at the beginning and end of the school day 
as well as those v/hich would be creative and enriching. 

Third, child and parent involvement would be solicited in plan- 
ning activities and establishing goals. 

Fourth, staff selection would be based on education, experience, 
and quality of interactions with children. 

Fifth, programs of care would be expanded only when existing 
programs were operating well. 

In these past 6 years the Olney Extended Day Center has indeed 
expanded its programs of care. It has also established itself simul- 
taneously as both an integral part of the greater Olney community 
and as an active member of the vital day care constituency. 

Issues concerning day care have long been raised in Montgomery 
County. Particularly in the political campaigns of 1982, parents 
joined with professionals in urging county leaders to explore the 
issues of quality, cost, location, transportation, and referral. These 
issues are documented and outlined in my attachment, which is 
'Child Day Care: An Important Issue for the 1980V 

In considering the issue of quality, the quality of Montgomery 
County's programs directly relates to the qualifications of the care 
givers. Sadly, it is my understanding that the pool of qualified 
child care providers is decreasing even as the need for nurturing 
care is increasing. Low pay and "burn out" are directing existing 
good care providers away from the profession. Wider career options 
are greatly reducing both the number and the quality of entry 
level providers. Is this not an issue critical for this committee to 
address? 

The cost of day care is increasingly becoming a burden to work- 
ing families everywhere, regardless of whether they are two work- 
ing-parent families, sixigle parent mom families, or single parent 
dad families Present income guidelines for reimbursement exclude 
a large number of families whose incomes fall just above the cutoff 
point 

It is these parents who often must choose to latchkey their chil- 
dren rcgardlcSb uf llie chiid's or their own peace of mind. This issue 
is also addressed in my attachment. 

The issue of locations of centers has been complicated in Mont- 
gornery County by the recent closure of many low-enrolled schools 
which also contained child care facilities. The movement of centers 
to other than neighborhood school locations has raised the issue of 
transportation. Who will transport and who will pay? 
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A joint effort of the county executive, the county council, and 
MCPS has responded to this problem. The recent transportation 
policy does indeed provide for transportation; however, it also adds 
to the provider's cost of providing quality care. 

The issue of information and referral has also received direct 
action in our jurisdiction. On March 15, 1984, the Child Care Con- 
nection, a private, nonprofit agency, opened under the direction of 
Mrs. Fran Abranis to provide the coordination for these oervices. 
The agency is under contract to the county government, with fi- 
nancial assistance also provided by an area employer. It is my un- 
derstanding that H.R 2242 as introduced by Barbara Mikulski ad- 
dresses this need. 

Most certainly the issues confronting day care in the 1980 's and 
on into the 1990's are both numerous and diverse. For too long 
these issues have been in a large part closet issues — both in the 
private sector and at all levels of government 

I compliment this committee s identification of child care issues 
to date. Further, I appreciate this opportunity to appear before 
you. And, finally, and most importantly, I look forward to your 
active involvement in addressing the solutions. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Ann Yeamans follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Ann Yeamans, Parent, Olney, MD 

M> name is Ann Yeamans. My home is at 17516 Queen Elizabeth Drive in Olney, 
Maryland. I am married and the mother of two children. Jeff, who is presently 14, 
and Sarah, who is 11. 

I am also the chairman of the Olney Extended Day Center in OKiey, Center co- 
representative to the Executive Committee of Montgomery Child Day Care Associa- 
tion [MCDCA], and an elected member of the Board of Directors of MCDCA. 

Olney extended Day Center provides before and after school care to some 50 chil- 
dren who attend kindergarten thru grade o in the greater Olney area FulWay care 
IS also provided on school holidays, snow davis and during summer vactions. The 
Center is housed in two classrooms of Olney Elementary School and is fully licensed 
by the Ms^ntgomery County Health Department. Space for the Center is rented from 
Montgomery County Public Schools [MCPS] in accord with MCPS joint Occupancy 
policy and procedures. 

Montgomery Child Day Care Association is a non profit organization serving as an 
umbrella resource for nine centers which provide care to 729 children at 14 loca- 
tions in Montgomery Countv, Maryland. 62% of the children served are of school 
age while 38Ci are preschool children. Presently, 63% of MCDCA families are full- 
fee paying families Purchase of care for 37% of the children is contracted with 
Montgomery County Department of Social Services. 

Day care as a personal issue began for me some six years ago in early 1978 As a 
pediatric nurse who had been out of the full-time work force for nearly nine years, I 
was senoitive to both national and local concerns regarding the shortage of profes 
sional nurses. 

The appropriateness of again using m> technical skills seemed totally clear except 
for one urgent question: 

"How could I best provide for the care of my own children (who were then ages 5 
and Hj in order to provide nursing care for children in the general population?" 

Concurrent to my own reflections, area community leaders met in a session of the 
Northeast Forum to express concern for the dav to-dav faring of "latch key chil- 
dren". Although good day care was being provided by a few family providers such as 
Mrs Jo Frock of Olney, the numbers of such mothers in our growing population of 
more than 20,000 was very few. The nearest group day care provider was more than 
seven miles away and tended to serve families of its own community 

Olney Elementary Principal, Di Margiierite Bridge, offered to make space avail 
able m her building for latch key care Five Olney parents, the Mrs. Diane Davies, 
Sue Garten, Eleanor Kaul. Pam Shirley, and I quickly responded by agreeing to 
commit our efforts to addressing Olney s need. 
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Day care programs, issues, and trends were extensivel> researched. School and 
Communit> support was careful 1> nurtured. Fund-raising effortb were activel> initi- 
ated The group vigorously sought membership in Montgon.er> Child Da> Care As- 
sociation in order to provide administrative stabilit> as well as to bring overall ex- 
pertise to the new venture. 

The coordinating committee also metiiulousl> established Center criteria as fol- 
lows: 

Multiple a^e grouping would liken the Center to a large family or neighborhood 
experience. 

Activities would be inclusive of those available to children who were at home at 
the beginning and end of the school day as well as thos-;? which would be creative 
and enriching. 

Child and parent involvement would be solicited m planning activities and estab- 
lishing goals. 

Staff selection would be based on education, experience, and quality of interac- 
tions with children 

Proj;ranis of care would be expanded onl> when existing programs were operating 
well 

In these past six years. the01ne> Extended Da> Center has indeed expandc*d its 
programs of care It has also established itself simultaaeousl> as both an integral 
part of the greater Olne> communit> and as an active member of the vital day care 
constituency. 

Issues concerning da> care have long been raised in Montgomery County. Particu- 
larl>. in the political campaigns of 1382, parents, joined with professionals in I'rjjmg 
count> leaders to explore the issues of qualit>, cost, location, transportation, and re- 
ferral These issues are documented and outlined well in m> attachment. Child Day 
Care: An Important Issue for the SOs 

In considering the issue of qualit), thequalit> of Montgomery County's programs 
directly relates to the qualifications of the care givers Sadl>, it is my understanding 
that the pool of qualified child care providers is decreasing even as the need for nur- 
turing care is increasing Low pa> and "burn-out'* are directing existing good care 
providers away from the profession Wider career options are greatl> reducing both 
the number and the qualit> of entr> level providers. Is this not an issue critical for 
this committee to address? 

The cost of day care is increasingly becoming a burden to working families every- 
where regardless of whether they are two-working parent families, single parent 
fMom> families, or sin^^le parent (Dad) families Present income guidelines for reim- 
bursement exclude a large number of '"ami lies whose incomes fall just above the 
cutoff pomt It IS these parents* who o** jn must choose to "latch key" their children 
irregardless of the c(uld s or their own peace of minJ This issue is also addressed in 
my attachment. Child Day Care. etc. 

The issue of location of centers has been complicated m Montgomery County by 
the recent closure of man> low-enrolled bchooU which also contained child care fa- 
cilities The movement of centers tu other than neighborhood school locations has 
raised the issue of transportation Who will transport? Who will pa>? A joint effort 
nf the County Executive, the County Council, and iMCPS has responded to this prob- 
lem The recent Transport-Uion Policy does indeed provide for transportation How- 
ever, it also adds to the provider's cost of providing quality care 

The issue of information and referral has also received direct action in our juris- 
diction Or March ir>. IDSl, the Child C are Connection, a private non-profit agency, 
opened under the direction of iMrs Fran Abrams to provide the coordination (or 
these services The agencv is under contract to the county government with finan- 
cial asvsistance also provided b> an area employer It is my understanding that II R. 
2212 as introduced bv Barbara Mikulski (D Md) addresses this need 

Most certainly, the issues confronting day care in the SO's and on into the 90 s are 
both minuTou*^ and diverse For ti>o lon« these issues have been in a large part 
**clo:,et issues" -both in the |)rivate sector and at all levels of government. 

I comphment this conimutee h idtntification of child care issues to date Further, 
I appreciate this opportunity U appear before you And nnally, and most important- 
ly. I look forward tu vour actne involvement in addressing the solutions 

Chaiiman. Millku. Thank you. 



Ms. Hughes. 
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STATKMKNTOF MI RIKL POSTON IIU(;iIKS. PAHKNT. WHEATON. 



Ms. Hughes. I would like to thank the Select Committee on Chil- 
dren, Youth and Families for giving me the opportunit> to address 
some issues and concerns I as a working parent have regarding 
child care. A particular concern of mine is infant and toddler care. 

I have two children— one, a son age 8, and the second, a daugh- 
ter age I think the differences in their experiences in child 
care illustrate the varying attitudes of State and local jurisdictions 
in different parts of the country and how this impacts on finding 
and obtaining quality care for young children. 

M> daughter was born in 1981 in Montgomery County in Mary- 
land, and when she was 4 months old I, for both financial and per- 
sonal reasons, returned to my job as a faculty member at Howard 
University. There were, and are, only two options available 
working parents of infants in Montgomery County, both of which 
have limitations. One is in-home care which because of the cost is 
available to only a few families, and the second and primary form 
of infant care is family day care. I utilized both of these forms in 
the process of providing child care for m> daughter while she was 
under the age of 2. 

The first form of child care we used was family day care. The 
referrals for licensed famil> day care homes are sent to parents 
seeking child care by the Department of Social Services in the 
county ariJ I received referrals to over (50 famil> da> care providers 
between the time she was born and when she was placed in child 
care. 

Not all of these referrals had openings for infants, because a li- 
censed famil> da> care home may have a total of onlv six children, 
including the provider's own, and may have only 2 children under 
the age of lM months. This limit of two children under the age of 
two reduces the nuniber of available homos for infants, and of the 
referrals I received over three-quarters of these did not have open- 
ings. 

Consequently, 1 read ads in the local paper and ran an ad as 
well I visited the homes of many family da> care providers who 
had openings, and there wer< some licensed homes with obvious 
health hazards. One family day care home I visited was so over- 
crusvded it would have been impossible to evacuate in case of fire 
the seven children ahe already had, not inlcuding my own. 

Another site had as a primary pla> area a basement with holes 
in the wall paiieling. In a third, the provider in the process of 
showing me her back yard left two toddlers and an infant unat- 
tended in her house. Additionally many homes already had two 
children under the age of 2, but these providers liked babies so 
much that they wore willing to take on mine. With a total ratio of 
one adult per six children in a licensed familv da> care home it is 
difficult to provide even custodial infant care, quality infant care is 
another matter altogether. 

We ended up placing my daughter in an unli'^ensed home with a 
pioMder who responded to my ad, and this provider cared for my 
daughter, a toddler, and her own child, who was years old, giving 
us a ratio of one-to-throe and not one-to-six. 
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This was at a cost of $80 a week. Although I have not addressed 
the issue of cost, since my primary concern was availability, I 
would like to note that the feet> charged in family day care homes I 
visited ranged from $40 a week to $125 a week for full day care, 
Monday through Friday. 

Within 3 months of placing my daughter in this family day care 
home, the pro\ider told me she would be unable to continue to pro- 
vide care because she was moving. This time we chose to use the 
second option available to parents seeking infant care, and that 
vvas to have someone come into our home. In-home care is prohibi- 
tively expensive for the full-time working parent, with costs begin- 
ning at $167 30 under current minimum wage laws and ranging 
higher for hours 8 to 6 p.m. Monday through Friday. 

These costs do not reflect the additional factors of employer 
social securit) payments, unemployment insurance, taxes and 
workman's compensation. Although my husband is a physician, we 
were unable to continue to afford full-time child care and conse- 
quently only utilised our in-home child care provider 30 hours, at a 
cost of $100 a week, and split our schedules. 

I would like to note that at this time our elementary school age 
child was in an after-school program, and our total child care costs 
were in excess of $700 per month. 

Another problem besides the cost with in-home care is that there 
is little opportunity for social interaction with other children, 
which is one of the rnost stimulating experiences for infants and 
toddlers. 

Because of our concerns about the cost and the lack of social 
interaction with in home infant care, we again placed our child in 
a family day care home, which this time was licensed and she 
stayed there from the time she was 12 months until she was over 2 
years of age and able to attend preschool. This meant that Elissa 
had been in three different child care situations within her first 12 
months. 

Given the inadequacies of the two options for infant care— that 
is. family day care and in-home care— there is another alternative 
which I think should be available in all jurisdictions, and that is 
centerbased infant care. Such facilities would provide a staff 
trained in earl> childhood education where infant learning abilities 
could be knowledgeably encouraged. The adult-infant ratio would 
be lower than the 1 to-G found in most family day care homes. 

The ph>bical plant would be able to provide age-appropriate play 
areas for infants and toddlers. Most importantly, there would be 
sufficient monitorial through regulatory licensing of these larger 
facilities. 

This brings me to the contrasting story of my son's infant child 
care My son was born in 197.") while my husband and I were stu- 
dents at the University of California at Los Angeles. Mv son, along 
with 11 other children, was part of a parent-infant child care co-op 
used by faculty, staff, and students of UCLA, and he stayed th:^re 
from the age of (5 months until he was over 2 and able to attend 
preschool. 

The trained staff provided reliable quality care with a staff ratio 
of l-to-;i. and the .socialization between infants and toddlers was 
something verv important to hitj development. Hib vocabulary at 11) 
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months was in excess of 300 words, and both his pediatrician and 
the center director felt this was in large part due to his interaction 
with other toddlers. Consistent quality care is of greatest impor- 
tance to infants, and the professional staff of the co-op provided my 
son with that care. 

The differences in the experiences in infant care of my two chil- 
dren highlight some of the problems with the availability and qual- 
ity of infant care. If you live where I do now, there are only two 
options available for working parents— that is, family day care or 
in home care. Both of these are inadequate because of enforcement 
of the licensing regulations, specifically health hazards and over- 
enrollment in the former and cost in the latter. 

My previous experience in California demonstrated that quality 
center-based care can be developed to meet the needs of infants 
and their working parents, and 1 believe this alternative should be 
an option in all jurisdictions. Availability of quality infant care, no 
matter what form, is, of course, the primary problem and one 
which should not be limited by the vagaries of local jurisdictions 
but should be met on a nationwide basis. 

Thank you. 

{Prepared statement of Muriel Poston Hughes follows:] 

Pkei'aredStatkmkntok MtKiKi. Poston Hlghk, Parknt, Wheaton, MD 

I would like to thank the Select Commatee .>n Children, Youth and Families for 
gumg me the opportunity to addre;« some tsoues and concerns I, as a working 
parent, have r\?garding child care A piuticuUir concern of mine is infant and tod- 
dler care ! have two children one, a hun, ago eight and the second, a daughter, age 
two and a half I think the differences in their experiences in child care illustrate 
the varving attitudes of state and local jurisdictions in different part* of the coun- 
try, and how thib impacts un finding and obtaining quality care for voung children. 

My daughter wiis born in 1981 in Montgomery County in Maryland, and when she 
was 1 months old 1. fcr both financial and personal reasons, returned to my job an a 
faculty member at Howard University There were, and are, onlv two options avail- 
able to working parentis uf infants in Montgomery County and \x>ih of which have 
limitations One is in home care which because uf the cost is available to only a few 
families, and the second and primary form of laiant care is family day care. I uti- 
h/e<l both of these forms in the proct^ uf providing child care for my daughter 
while she was under the age of two. 

Referrals for licensed family day care home^ are sent to parents seeking child 
cart by the Department of Social Services of thecuunty, and 1 received referrals to 
over r>0 FIX^ providers between the time she was born and when she was placed in 
child care Not all of the^e referrals had openings for infants because a licensed 
PIX" home may have a total of unly ^lx children including the providers* own and 
may have unly two chiluren under the age uf two. This limit of two children under 
the ago of two re<lucei» the number uf available homes for infants, and of the refer- 
rals 1 received )\or '^^ uf these did nut ha\e upenings for infants. Consequently* 1 
read ads in the local paper and ran an ad tis well I visited the homes of many FDC 
providers whu had openings and there were Mjme licensed homes with obvious 
health haz<irds uia hume 1 visited \^a^ su uvercruwded it wuuld have been impossi- 
ble tu evacuate iin case uf fire) the sevta children she already had not including 
mine, another had. as the primary play area, a basement with hules in the paneling, 
m .1 third the provider, in the process of shuwmg me her backyard, left two toddlers 
and an infant unattended in the huuse Additiuiially, many homes already had two 
children undt the age of twu but these providers hked babies su much" that they 
werr willing tu take mine With a total ratiu of une adult. six children in a licensed 
IDC homo it is difficult tu provide cu&todial infant care, quality infant care is an- 
other matter a!! together 

1 ended up placing my daughter in an unlicensed hume with a provider who had 
responded to my ad. and th. pruvider cared fur my daughter, a toddler and her own 
child who was .*{ yearb old t^iving me a ratio of 1 A nut 1 iU This was at a cost of 
<^'{H) v\k Although I have not addressed the issue uf cost* since my primary prob- 
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lem was availability » I would like to note that the fees charged ranged from $40.00/ 
wk. to $125.0O/wk. for full da> care Monday-Friday. 

Within three months of placing my daughter the provider told me she would be 
unable to continue to provide care for her because she was moving. This time \> 
chose to use the second option available to parents seeking infant care and that was 
to have someone come into my home. In-home child care is prohibitively expensive 
for .the full time working parent with costs beginning at $167,50 (under current min- 
imum wage laws) and ranging higher for hours from 8-6 pm Monday -Friday. These 
costs do not reflect the additional factors of employer social security payments, un- 
employment insurance, taxes and workman's compensation. Although my husband 
is a physician we were unable to continue to afford full time child care and conse- 
quently only utilized our in-home child care provider thirty hours a week and split 
our schedules. Another problem (besides the cost) with in-home care is that there is 
little opportunity for social interaction with other childern, which is one of the most 
stimulating experiences for infants and toddlers. Because of our concerns^about the 
cost and the lack of social interaction with in-home/ infant care we again placed our 
daughter in a family day care home, which was licensed, and she stayed there from 
the time she was 12 months until she was over two years of age and able to attend 
pre-s>chool. 

Given the inadequacies of the two options for infant care i.e. iamily day care and 
in home care, there is another alternative which I think should be available in all 
Jurisdictions and that i* center-based infant care. Such facilities would provide a 
staff trained in early childhood education where infant learning abilities could be 
knowledgeably encouraged. The adult/infant ratio would be lower than the 1.6 
found in most family day care homes. The physical plant would be able to provide 
uge appropriate play areas for infants and toddlers. Most importantly, there would 
be sufTicient monitoring, through regulatory licensing, of these larger facilities. 

This brings, me to the contrasting story of my son's infant child care. M> bon was 
born in 1975 while my husband and I were students at the University of California 
at Los Angeles My son along with 11 other children was part of a parent-infant 
chiM care co-op for faculty, staff and students of UCLA, and he stayed there from 
the age of C moTiths until he was j\cr two and able to attend pre-school. The trained 
staff provided reliable quality child care and the socialization between infants and 
toddlers was something very important to his development. His vocabulary at 19 
months was in r xcess of 300 words and both his |)ediatrician and the center director 
felt this was in large part due to his interaction with other toddlers. Consistent 
quality care is of greatest importance to infants atid the professional staff provided 
ray son with such care. 

The differences in the experiences in infant care for my two children highlight 
some of the problems with the availability and quality of infant child care. If you 
live in a jurisdiction, ac» 1 do now, thert are only two options available for working 
parents i e family day care or in home care. Both of these are inadequate because of 
enforcement of the licensing regulations m the former and cost m the latter. My 
previuuft experience in California demonstrated that quality center based care can 
be developed to meet the needs of infants and theif ^vurkmg parents, and I believe 
this alternative should be an option m all juribdictivns. Availability of quality infant 
care no matter what form is, of course, the primary problem and one which should 
not be limited by the vagaries of local jurisdictions but sliould be met on a nation- 
wide basis 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 
Miss Burton. 



STATEMENT OF LINDA BURTON, MOTHEKS-AT-HOMK, VIENNA, 
VV. ACCOMPANIED BY CHERI LOVELESS, MOTHERS AT-HOME 

Ms Burton. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
ladies and gentlemen, my name is Linda Burton. I live in Spring- 
field, VA I am accompanied by Cheri Loveless of Vienna, VA. 
Along with another Vienna resident, Janet Dittmer, we are found- 
ers of Mothers-At-Home, a support organization for mothers who 
choose to stay home. Our monthly publication. Welcome Home, 
which began distribution only 3 months ago, has bubscribers in 50 
States and 2 foreign countries. 
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Less than G months ago we began speaking out on the subject of 
mothers who choose not to enter the piid work force while their 
children need them at home. When o..r statements were made 
public women across the iNatiun responded immediatel> extraor- 
dinary numbers. 

We heard from mothers in urban areas and mothers in rural 
areas, mothers who called themselves liberals and mothers who 
considered themselves conservatives, mothers of preschoolers and 
mothers of teens, mothers v\'hu have never worked outside the 
home and mothers who work full time. Until statistics are com- 
piled, we cannot state what percentage each of these categories 
represents of the total respon:^e, however, it is clear thaf^-^he moth- 
ers writing to us cross all political, religious, and socio-economic 
lines, with no particular group the obvious majority. 

We wish to point out that our group, Mothers-At-Home, is noi 
political. We do not lobby on behalf of any political party or organi- 
zation. However, we are happy to play an educational role and it is 
in that capacity that we appear here today. 

Everywhere there are demands for more quality day care. The 
report you printed in December 1983 on the demographic and 
social trends affecting care for dependents indicates that an al- 
ready-critical problem is going to get much worse. At this time 
most efforts to solve the Nation s massive child care problems 
center around discovering ways to create more day care and ways 
to upgrade the quality of that care. 

Based on the information coming to us in the form of letters and 
phone calls from mothers of all backgrounds and circumstances, we 
strongly suggest that another approach to the problem be investi- 
gated—that of bringing home the many mothers who do work who 
would rather be at home, who would rather not have their children 
in day care in the first place. 

These mothers, who work onl> because of economic and social 
pressures, could be given incentives to remain home with their 
children Taking their children out of day care would make more 
Care available to the mothers who still choose to work. 

Mothers who do require da> care for their children clearly must 
have access to the best care available, but the> are not going to get 
it from an overburdened child care s>stem. Seldom do **more" and 
"ijuality" go hand-in-hand, and in the case of an issue so deeply 
human as child care this is particularly so. 

We cannot legislate or exercise qualit> controls over the capacity 
of one human being to love and care for another. If the child care 
experience a> we hear about from man> forn er ana current work- 
ing mothers is an accuratt indication of the kind of child care most 
.^others are finding, then perhaps the attempt to ci^:?ate more day 
care me»*el> hits the i5>mptom rathei than the root cF the problem. 

Our mail indicates that many mothers are working simply to 
provide economic s.tabilit> for their familiei* and tliat,the> view day 
care as a necehi5ar> evil rather than as an acceptable alternative. A 
mother from Fairfax, VA, writes: ; 

Yi>u arc {{{i'Av r\^\\t aIu'ii Sou statM thvn is little t»l.sc bc'si<k" nioin-v di<u\tng 
niutlu'is to salaried juh^^ I \S'^lk \Mth lai^f aaiubcrs of ssIkIi wuiikmi both in riiV iMu- 
*> anil in mv vi luntcei uork as director of the Women's Center 
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A working mother in Allontown, PA, shareb her feelings this 
way: 

I iiin a working niutlu r. albtMt «i wvy. very reluctant one M> daughter be il 
monthij old tomorrow and not a d«i> goejj b> without ma griewng over lotting these 
pretiouh d<i>b with her 1 have to vvuik. but m> hunband iind I <ire doing everything 
posi)ibIe to get uurt>elve.s on our feet llnanciall> s>u I ^an work part time b> autumn. 

More .subtle than economic pressures to work, but possibly more 
of an influence on the state of child care in the Nation is the social 
pressure mothers feel. In the past 20 years we have fostered a gen- 
eration of young people who have heard nothing but put-downs 
about child rearing They have been massively encouraged to do 
something more important with their lives. 

Mothering has no prestige. While we as a nation continue to re- 
spect motherhood, we have very little respect for its mothers. The 
mothers our organization hat? heard from believe they are consid- 
ered intellectually inferior and out of pace with the times. They 
feel dismissed as self-indulgent, lazy people who^e job could be 
easily replaced by an institution. 

A typical mother from Sacramento, CA, writes: 

I ar.i s>u iirt^ of cert«nn people looking down on nie becaut^e I am onl> a houtjewife 
Kvtn m.v husband, who r>upportt> in> decision to remain at home, thinkt) I do practi 
uiWy nothnig <dl da> long People soeni Ihmk that a wonuin who sta>t) home with 
her chdd is not qnite riglit. that i^he has nothing important to say 

Another woman, this one from Destrehan, LA, comments: 

1 have ofttn jokingl> thought that there t^hould be a Homebodiet) Anon>mout,. 
v^iierein f the members admit. I <un a moihor at home I <im embarr«issed to 
admit that I uo longer hold a prort>j>i>ion<il title " 1 h<ive long been and still am an 
avid supporter of NOW. but admit to confusion <i.s to role since I quite workin'^. I 
hold a degree m mathematics and vva.s the de<in of academics <it a private school 
Sonu*^f)w. I feel a need to tell people of m> past accomplishments, certain th<it the> 
would think me dull were I to tell them of the jo>.s of being a niothei-honiemaker 

From Dale, TX, the wife of a CPA writes: 

The pre.ssure from out societ> nuikes us feel that if we don't work out. side the 
home We can do nothing else 

A mother from New Jerbt»> who dov^ volunteer work with child 
abusers explains: 

Low hou.sewife muige and isolation «ire *it the tup of the list for unhapp> moth- 
ers—and therefore child neglect or abuse 

A working mother from Rochester, NY, writes: 

I ani not <it home, but would like to be It i.s a sham* that I v^«is brainwashed 
while ni college into thinking ] nui.st work outside the home 

When it becomes increasingly evident that the business of rais- 
ing children is beneath the national dignity, then intelligent, 
skilled, compassionate people are not likely to want the job. Nor 
are they likely to want to staff day care centers to take care of 
other people s children. 

Our correspondence from mothers across the Nation strongly in- 
dicates that the establishment of economic incentives and social 
sanctions for thjse who prefer to rai.se their own children at home 
would have an impact. We run a risk in suggesting specific meas- 
ures because we feel that single suggestions can too easily be shot 
down as impractical, thus damaging the larger proposition. There- 
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fore, we will cite bume examples which should be treated as a 
springboaid for further discussion. 

Father William Byron, president of Washington, DCs Catholic 
Uni\.ersity, has bugge^ted mothers be accorded social credits for 
each >ear the\ remain at home, which would be redeemable as 
either higher education for their children or civil ser\ ice points for 
themselves. 

A mother who wrote to us from Newman, CA, lists several sug- 
gestions. Among them are a significant tax break for mothers who 
do not work outside the home, the establishment of social security 
benefits for homemakers, and the right to put into an IRA the 
same amount allowed her working spouse. 

Benefits i^imilar to those given veterans, such as special mort- 
gage packages and special loans would aid mothers like one who 
writes us from Baltimore, MD. 

All I have omt wanU-d to be mik** the age o< i:^ is? a mother at homo At 37 I 
t'\{H'cti'd tu be >ettIeJ duwn with two or thret kidb hving the American dream, but 
->uch not c<iM' Within the first vear o! our daughter niv husband v,mi 
iiitu a di*ep depresMun UV lost our hoiKse becauM' mv husband wouldn t or couldn't 
k eep u p w \ I h th o pa\ ni ont s 

I recei\ed iind receive no child care but I vvab detc»rmined lo i>tiv with tny daugh- 
ter, for whom I had waited ^o lon^ With the help of m» father-in-hiw I ^oi a lease 
on a wurd pro<ei?>or and fur tilniost three vear.^ I hace been working from m> home, 
and takiOK^ care uf m> daughter Hut the busine.sb will not .survive unless I can 
e\pand. and 1 caij I ^^et anv credit or fiud an in\estor I don't want to UMve home 

Certainlv thi Gu\ernment could take the lead in recognizing the 
skills a woman de\elopb i\b a homeniaker when considering past 
rnothtTb at home for jobs A Woodbridge, VA, mother writes. 

At one time I vvtirkecJ lur tht Astronaut Affairs Office with NASA headquarters m 
Washington. DC It vva.s a vi \ glamorous job I met nian\ astronauts, scheduled 
lunir san>ples all over the wurld. and I loved it But inv job as a homemaker is 
rTiikh mure deniandin^ and reijuires ^ood management skills, not onlv in manage- 
nu-nt of people on rei-ources and time as well 

Perhaps incentiveb could albo be given to the private sector to en- 
courage exploration of innovative wa>b to aid mothers who want to 
bc' home with their children but cannot for financial reasons. We 
have heard about a college which frees its mother employees over 
the summer monthb to allow them to be with their children while 
college students fill in for them. 

In the fall, Ahen children have returned to school, the mothers 
are welcomed back to their full-time positions. Perhaps some busi- 
nesses would see fit to ihbue bpecial discount cards or to offer other 
special treatments buch as bervicemen and senior citizens are 
given. 

These are some measures that have been suggested hy the people 
v\ho write to us Some of these measures may work. None of them 
nia\ work- Or variations of a few of them in concert may work. We 
art nut here to tell >ou prccibel> what measures should be taken. 
We are here to tell >ou that thousands of mothers working both 
inside and outside the home want desperately to raise their own 
children. 

If >ou find a wa\ to help them do that, both working mothers 
and mothers at home will benefit. It would greatly improve the 
(jualitv of existing da> care by forcing the removal of the chaff 
I'l'iiu our obviously overburdened child care svstem. It would vastly 
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enhance the overall quality of child care in this country by ensur- 
ing that a great many more children would receive the full-time in- 
dividual nurturing that they deserve. 

Finally, economic relief and social sanction for mothers at home 
would be a strong endorsement of the advocacy of choice-^the 
belief that women should bp able to choose what they want to do 
with their lives. As it stands now, economically and socially many 
mothers feel pressured to work. 

Economic and social incentives tor mothers who want to be at 
home would at la&t present women with a fair balance of opportu- 
nity—the first genuine choice they have had in a long time. 
. Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you very much. 

[Prepared statement of Linda Burton follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Linda Burton, Springfield, VA 

^ My name is Linda Burton I live in Springfield, Virginia. I am accompanied by 
Chen I>oveless of Vienna, Virginia. Along with another Vienna resident, Janet 
Dittmer, we are founders of Mothers At Home, a support organization for mothers 
who choose to stay home Our monthly publication, WELCOME HOME, which 
began q tribution only three months ago, has subscribers in fifty states and two 
foreign countries. 

Loss than six months ago, we began speaking out on the subject of mothers who 
choose not to enter the paid workforce while their children need them at home. 
\Vhen our statements were made public, women across the nation responded imme- 
diately in extraordinary numbers We heard from mothers in urban areas and 
mothers in rural areas, mothers who call themselves liberals and mothers who con- 
sider themselves conservative, mothers of preschoolers and mothers of teens, moth- 
ers who have never worked outside the home and mothers who work full time. 
Until statistics are compiled, we tannot state what percentiige each of these catego- 
ries represents of our total response. However, it is clear that the mothers writing 
to us cross all political, religious, and socio-economic lines, with no particular group 
the obvious majority. 

We wish to point out that our group. Mothers At Home, is not political. We do not 
lobby on behalf of any political party or organization. However, we are happy to 
play an educational ro'e, and it is in that capacity that we appear here today. 

MORE EQUAMTY DAY CARE MAY NOT BE POSSIBLE 

Everywhere, ihere are demands for "more quality day care," The report you 
printed in December V)Kl on the demographic and social trends affecting care for 
dependents, indicates that an already critical problem is going to get much worse. 
At this time most efforts to solve the nation s massive child-care problems center 
around discovering ways to create more day care and ways to upgrade the quality of 
that care Based on the information coming to us m the form of letters anH phone- 
calls from mothers of all backgrounds and circumstances, we strongly suggest that 
another approach to the problem be investigated— that of bringing home the many 
mothers who do work who would rather not be in the paid labor force, who would 
rather not have then children in day care in the first place. These mothers, who 
work only because of economic and social pressures, could be given incentives to 
Temain home with thtir children Taking their children out tf day care would make 
more care available to the mothers who still choose to work. 

Mothers who do require day care for their children clearly must have access to 
the bist care available But they are not going to get it from an over-burdened child- 
care system Seldom do "more" and "quality" go hand .n hand, and in the case of 
an issue so deepK human as child care, this is particularly so. We cannot legislate 
or exercise qualit; controls over the capacity of one human being to love and care 
for another If the child cau experiences we he«ir about from many former and cur- 
rent working mothers is an accurate indication of the kind of child care most moth- 
er.-, are finding, then perhaps the attempt to create more day care merely hits the 
symptom rather than the root of the problem 
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Our nun 1 indKate.s that nianv niutlKTi* art* working &impl.v to provide ecunumK 
stabilitv for their faniilu^b, «ind that the> mow da> uire as «i* necesi.dr\ evil rather 
than iibim acceptable alternative 

A mother from Fairfax, Virginia, \\nt*'i., "You are quite n>;ht when >ou state 
there is littU else bebides inonev drawing mothers tu stilaned jobs 1 wurk with large 
numbers uf such v\omen both in m> I) ') jub and in m> volunteer work as Directur uf 
tK Women b Center " A working mother in Allentown, Peans>lvanid, shares her 
fwlingb this wa> Tm a working mother, albeit a ver>. ver> reluctant one M> 
daughter will be six months old tomorrow and aot a da> ^^es b> without me grie\- 
inj; o\er losing thi»se pri\ious da>s with her 1 ha\e to work, but m> husband and 1 
are doing e\erv thing possible to get ourselvei> on our feet fmancialU so 1 can work 
part time by autmn " 



More subtle than economic pressures to work, but possiblv more of an influence 
uti the ^tate of child care in the nation, is the social pressure mothers feel. In the 
past tsvtnt> vears, we have fostered a generation of >oung people who have heard 
luthiiigbut put-downs about child reiririg The> have been massivel> encouraged to 
do something more inijjortant" with their li\es Mothering has no prestigi While 
wi as a natiun continue to respect motherhood, we have little respect for its moth- 
i'r\ The mother*? uur organ iz*ition has heard from believe the> are considered intel- 
leUuallv inferior and out of pace with the times They also feel dismissed as self- 
indulgent, huv people whose lob could be easil> replaced by an institution. 

\ typical mother from Sacramento, California, writes, i am so tired of certain 
peupU- looking down on me because 1 am 'unl> a housewife ' Even m> husband, w^ho 
supports mv decision tu remain at home, thinks 1 do practicall> nothing all day 
loug People sceni to think that a woman who stays home with her child is not quite 
bright, that she has nothing important to say " Another woman, this one from Des- 
trehan. Louisiana, lomnients, "I ha\e often jokingl> thought that there should be a 
Humebodies Anon>moLis, wherein all of the members admit, 1 am a mother-at- 
hunie I am embarrassed to iidnut that I nu longer hold a professional title ' 1 have 
!ong been, and still am, an avid supi>urter of NOW, but admit to confusion as to m> 
role since 1 quit working I hold a degree m Mathematics and was the Dean of Aca- 
deimcss at a prr. ate .-chool Somehow, 1 feel a need to tell people of ni> past accom- 
plish mentis, certain chat they would think me dull were 1 to tell them of the joys of 
beiHK n mother-homemnker 

FVom Dale. Texas, the wife of a CPA writes, "The pressure from our society 
nukes us feel that if we don't work outside th'^ home, we can do nothing else " A 
ma her from New Jersey who does volunteer work with child abusers explains. 
Low housewife image and isolatitai aie at the top of the list for unhappy mothers— 
and therefore child neglect or abusi " A working mother from Rocht»ster, New 
York, writes, '1 am not at home, but would likf to be It is a shame that I vvas 
brain vva.-^hed while in college into thinking 1 must work outside the home " 

When It becomes increasinglv evident that the business of raising children is be- 
ni.uh the national di^iiit>, then intelligent, skilled, compassionate people are nut 
likely U> want the job Nor are thev likel> to want to staff day care centers to tiike 
care of other people s children 



Our uirrespondena* fruni mothers across the nation, stronglv indicates that the 
estahli^hnient uf eafniiuiu incentives and social sanctions for those who prefer to 
rui^e iheir own children at horne, wovild ha^e an impact We run a risk in suggest- 
in*; ^peufic imiU-ure", h»\aiise we feci that single suggestions can too easilv be shot 
down as impractical tliu.-^ damaging the larger pro|>osition Therefore, we will cite 
Minie (\amples, which hiuild be treated as a springbuird for further discussion 

Fathir VVil. am B>run. President of Washington, DCs Catholic University has 
-ii^gt-Med ijiut!u*rs U' acuirdi d social credits for each year the> remain home, which 
wiHild U redet niabl( a.-^ either hi^^her ediicaJion for their c hildren of (avil Service 
jKuiitr' lor thmi.-^eUes A mother who wrote to u.s from Newman, California, lists sev- 
eral -.iiKuestiuns Among them are asigmfuant tax break mothers who do i:ot 
Work nuU-^idetlu' hunu', the establishment of Sis.ial Security benefits for hunieniak- 
i r and the right tu put into an IRA the same amount allowed her working spouse 

IJeni'flL-^ ^uiiilar lu those given veter«ins. such as s{x?cial mortgage packages tind 
-JH\ uil loans. WijuKl aid intjtliers like one who writes us from iJaltiniore, Maryland 
Ail I havf ever wanttd lo be. since the age of Vi, is a mother at home At M, i 
evpt'cted tu he M'ltleii down with two or three kids living the American Dream, but 



I'OOR IM.V.K OK MOTHER II(K)I) MKANS TOOK QUALITY CHILD CAKE 
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such IS not the case. Within the first >ear of our daughter's hfe, m> husband went 
iito a deep depression. We lost our house because m> husband wouldn t, couldn't 
keep up the pa>ments I received and receive no child care, but I was determined to 
stay with m> daughter for whom I had waited so long. With the help of m> father- 
in-law, I got a lease on a work processor, and for almost th.ee years I have been 
working from my home, and taking care of m> daughter. Bui the business will not 
survive unless I can expand, and I can't get an> credit or find an investor. 1 don't 
want to leave home." 

Certainly the government could take the lead in recognizing the skills a woman 
develops as a homemaker when considering past mothers at home for jobs A Wood- 
bridge, Virginia, mother writes, '*At one time I worked for the Astronaut Affairs 
Office with NASA Headquarters n Washington, D.C. It was a very glamorous job, I 
met many astronauts, scheduled lunar samples all over the world and I loved it. 
But. my 'job' as a homemaker is much more demanding and requires good manage- 
ment skills, not only in management of people but resources and time as '^ell." 

Perhaps incentives cOuld also be given to the private sector to encourage explora- 
tion of innovative ways to aid mothers who want to be home with their children but 
cannot for financial reasons. We have heard about a college which "frees" its 
''mother employees" over the summer months to allow them to be with their chil- 
dren while college students fill in for them. In the fall, when children have returned 
to school, the mothers are welcomed back to their full time positions. Perhaps some 
businesses would see fit to issue special d:c;;o'«nt cards or to offer other special treat- 
ment such as servicemen and senior citizens are given. 

These are some measures that have been suggest<'d by the people who write to us. 
Some of these measures may work None of thtm niay work. Or variatio.is of a few 
times of them in concert may work We are not here to tell you precisely what 
measures should be taken We are hers to tell \ou that thousands of mothers work- 
ing both inside and outside the home want desperately to raise their own children. 
If you help them find a way to do that, botli working mothers and mothers at home 
will benefit It would great!) improve the quality of existing day care by forcing the 
removal of the "chaff* from our obviously overburdened child-care system It would 
vastly enhance the overall qaality of child-care in this country by ensuring that a 
great many more children would receive the full time individual nurturing that 
they deserve. 

Finally, economic relief and social sanction for mothers at home would be a 
strong endorsement of the advocacy uf choice— the belief that women should be able 
to choose what they want to do with their lives As it stands now, economically and 
socially, many mothers feel pressured to work Economic and social incentives for 
mothers who wt .t to be at home would at last present women with a fair balance of 
opportunity— the first genuine '^choice" they've had in a long time. 

Chairnidn Miller. Mrs. Hughes, your testimony suggests that 
one of the components of a day care policy should allow for center- 
based case. 

Ms. Hughes. For infants. 

Chairman Miller. For infants. And you seem to be relying, first 
on your own experience at UCLA and second on your belief that 
such care allows for better socialization for children than home 
care, if a nonfamily member comes into the home for purposes of 
care. 

Ms. Hughes. The socialization issue I think has to do with the 
fact that on center-based care you have more children and a higher 
staffing ratio and the staff is professional in that they are trained 
in early childhood education. 

The two alternatives that are open to mothers in Montgomery 
County, where I reside now, are family day care, which has a staff- 
ing ratio much higher than you get in center-based care, or in- 
home care, where a child ib basically in-home with a provider and 
not interacting with other children, unless the provider takes them 
outside to interact with other children on the block -and in the 
neighborhood I live in 1 am the only one with a small child. 
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Chairman Miller. Ms. Yeamans, an issue raised earlier I know 
IS being raised in areas of California, and that has to do with 
zoning restrictions. In Montgomery County, in terms of providers 
setting up family day care homes or other day care centers, is 
zoning a problem? 

Ms. Yeamans. I am not really aware of a zoning problem relative 
to the day care. I do not know that. I can check on that for you and 
return it in writing to you. 

Chairman Miller. I would appreciate that. 

(The information referred to follows:] 
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Zoning Text Amendment No. 82014 

Intnxiuced: June 22, 1982 
Adopted Summer 1982 



PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE 
TEXT OF THE ZONING ORDINANCE FOR THE 
MARYLAND-WASHINGTON REGIONAL DISTRICT 
IN MONTGOMERY COUNTY, MARYLAND 



Bv: Councilmember Spcclor 



AN AMENDMENT to Division 59-C-l, lille "Residential Zone, One- Family," Section 59-C- 
1.3, lille "Land Uses;" Division 59-C-2, litlc ''ResidenUil Zone, Multiple- 
Family," Section 59-C-2.3, title "Land Uses;" Division 5d-C-4, title 
"Commercial Zones," Section 59-C-4.0, title "Land Uses;" Division 59-C-5, 
title "Industnal Zones," Section 59-0-5,2, title "Ltnd Uses;** and Divi-:ion 59- 
0-2, title "Special Exceptions - Steindards and Kequircments," Section 59-G- 
2.13. title "Child or Elderly Care Facilities for more than 4 Inihvidualsr to 
increase from 4 to 6 the number of children who miy be served 6y « child day 
care facility in the residentied zones, to conform special exception 
requirements, and to allow ehild day care ficilities as permitted uses in the 
Commercial and Industnal Zones, 

BL IT ORDAINED by the County Council for Montgomery County, Maryland, sitting as the 
r>* lric» Council for the Maryland-Washington Reponal District in Montgomery County, 
Moryland, that - 



Sec. I. Division 59-C-l, title "Residential Zone, One-Family," Section 59-C-1.3, 
t t*»- "Land Uses," is hereby amended as follows: 

RE RE- RE- R- R- R- R- R- R-4 RMH- 
2 2C 1 2O0 150 90 SO 40 Plex 200 

Services 

V • • 

Child ©f-eWerty day care 
facilities for not more than PPPPPPPPP P 
4- B individuals 

Child of-eWcfly- day care 
facilities for more than SE SE SE SE SE SE SE SE SE SE 

4- 6 individuals 

• • • 

Bricrly day care facilities 
for not more than 4 (4) £££££££££ £ 

individuals — — — — 



aderly day care facilities 
for more tha^m4l SE SE SE SE SE SE SE SE SE SE 



-^ uefuMtion andsp^ciol cxcgp»on standards located under "Ch. id or Elderly Day C>rc 
Facility." 
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See, 2, Division 59-C-2, title "Rcsidentitl Zone, Multiple-Family," Section 59-C-2.3, 
title "Land Uses," is hereby amended as follows: 

Services R-30 R-20 R-10 R-H 



Child ©r-eWeriy day cire /icililies for 
up to 4- 6 in dividual P P P P 

Child or-eWcriy diy cire ficilities for 
more than 4- 6 individuals SE S£ SK SK 

Elderly day care facilities for up to 

4 individuals TSl £ £ Z £ 

Elderly day care facilities for more 
than 4 individuals SE SE SF. SE 



)elimtton and spee>al excegtton standards located under V htld or Elderly Pay Care 
Facilities." 



Sec, 3. Division 59-C-4, title "Commercial Zones," Section 59-C-4.0, title "Land 
Uses," is hereby amended us follows: 

C-T 0-M C-0 C-P C-1 C-2 C-3 M-M Country Inn 



Services 
• • • 

Child day care facilities &fi &e 6fc Sir SB 

p - p p p p 



Sec. A, Division 59-C-5, title "Industnal Zones," Section 59-C-5.2, title "Land Uses," is 
hereby amended as follows: 

M 1-2 1-3 

Services 

• • • 

Child day care facilities BB SB SB 

P P P 

• • • 

Sec. S. Division 59-G-2, title "Special Exceptions - Standards and Regulations," 
Section 59-G-2,13, title "Child or elderly day care facilities for more than 4 indiviJuals," Is 
hereby amended, as follows: 

59-G-2.13 Child or elderly care facilities-for'mor<-thfHi-4-KxJtv«J«ftls- 

a) A child or elderly day care facility or center for 'j? '^r ' ' j I--^. ""-^ ^- 
allowed» upon a finding by the Board: 
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(1) That such use will not constitute t nuisance b«etuse of traffic, insufficient 
pirking, number of Inctividuils telng ctred for, noise or type of physical 
activity; and 

(2) That, if a child cure facility, there is amply indoor and outdoor pity space, 
free from hazard, tppropriatcly equipped for the age and number of 
children cared for, tnd retdily accessible. 

(b) A child or elderly diy cire facility or center for more than forty individuils miy 
be allowed, upon c finding by the Board- 

n) That such isc wiU not constitute t nuisance because of traffic, insufficient 
parking, number of individuals being cared for, noise or type of physical 
activity; and 

(2) That, if a child care facility, there ample indoor end outdoor play space 
free from hazard, appropriately equipped for the age and number of 
children being cared for^ and readly accessible; and 

(3) That, if a child care facility, the area of the property c<intains no less than 



(c) The requirements of this section shall not apply to child or elderly day care 
facilities oiv centers which ire operated by a nonprofit organixation in buildings, 
structures or on premises owned or leased by a religious organization and which 
premises arc regularly use() as a place of worship, or arc located on premises 
owned or leased by a religious organization adtjacent to premises regularly used 
as a place of worship, or are used for private parochial educational purposes 
which are exempted under the provisions of this section for private educational 
institutions o'' are located in publicly owned school buildings. 

Sec. 6. This Ordinance shall become effective immediately upon adoption. 

EXPLANATIONS: Underlining indicates text to be added. 
Ottshes- indicate text to be deleted. 



one thousand square feet per child being cared for. 



A True Copy. 
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Chairman Miller M? Burton, I am not quite clear on one point. 
I understand the need to support women who desire to stay at 
home. What I am not quite clear on is what you are suggesting for 
the women who must work out of economic necessity. 

Ms Burton. We are suggesting that by the sort of support for 
mothers at home, mothers who must work out of an economic ne- 
cessity will receive much better day care than they now have. The 
good care will become available, we think. 

Chairman Miller. I do not understand. I am sorry I do not 
follow that line of reasoning. 

Ms. Burton. When there is less of a demand for day care, when 
a lot of the children are taken out of th* day care system, the care 
that is abysmal— and it is clear that there is a lot of it— is going to 
fall by the wayside. The good care, people are going to have more 
access to care. 

I tried to find child care in this country for 1! years that I was 
happy with, and I did not find anything. That care is out there, but 
it is out there in finite amounts. 

Mr. Marriott. Would the gentleman yield? 

Chairman Miller. Yes. 

Mr Marriott. If I understand what you are saying— let me just 
make sure I get this right down to the bottom line here— I do not 
think I totally disagree with what you are saying. But, are you 
saying that people like Mrs. Hughes who's husband is a doctor, and 
you are a professional person— should be limited on child care 
facilities so that we make room for those who have to work out of 
econonuc necessity? 

Ms. Burton. No, that is not what I am saying. Why don't I ask 
Cheri Loveless to continue. She is the president of Mothers At 
Home. She has not had a chance to speak yet. 

Ms Loveless. That means Linda does not want to answer it. 

Mr Marriott. I do not want to cause any fistfights on the panel, 
I just v;ant to make sure I understand what you are saying. 

Ms LovKLEbs We have been publishing a newsletter for mothers 
at home and we gut a reaction. You must understand we have only 
been distributing this for 3 months. We have heard from over 3,100 
people, most of them mothers at home and working mothers. But a 
surprising number of people are writing and telling us that they 
are working mothers and thai they do not want to be working 
mothers, that they want to be home with their children. 

Mr. Marriott. Why are they not? 

Ms LovELKSS. They are not home because financially they 
cannot handle it, and some socially cannot handle it. They feel 
they are the only people left on the block. They feel a lot of pres- 
sure, isolation, no one supporting them. Everywhere they go people 
tell them that what they are doing is worthless or giving them 
some suggestion that it is worthless, and because of this a lot of 
them go back to work. 

^Many o( thfse wojirien, if they felt like it was socially acceptable 
trj ^^^y Jpt>nTe/Wi^h tl^sirtl^ifd^en and if they felt like they had eco- 
nomic fncentives, there was^something that made a difference in 
the budget, they would stay home, and this would pull a lot of chil- 
dren out of the present child care system, which would free the re- 
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maining child care, the good child care 1 would hope, for the 
women that you have heard from today. 

Mr. Marriott. So the bottom line of what you are saying is that 
we should promote the idea that homemaking and motherhood and 
parents in the home is a good, positive social thing, and then by 
promoting that we would encourage more women to stay home, 
thus freeing up more day care slots. Is that the bottom line? 

Ms. Burton. And that it should become economically feasible, 
more feasible than it is now for a lot of people. 

Mr. Marriott. So you think there is a psychological barrier? 

Ms. Burton. And economic. 

Mr. Marriott. And you are not buggesting we put a lid on day 
care centers by income or some other criteria? 

Ms. Loveless. Oh, no, not at all. I am sorry if there is something 
that indicated that. 

Chairman Miller. I appreciate Congressman's Marriott's ques- 
tion because I did not quite understand how these slots were going 
to become available. It is not a new idea in America. We pay farm- 
ery not to work. We could pa> women not to work and they could 
stay home. 

Ms. Burton. Women do work at home. They work very hard at 
home. 

Chairman Miller. 1 understand that, but we do not have a policy 
that really responds to their needs for care when they have to go to 
work. 

I think Congressman Wolf has raised the issue of the standard 
deduction, which has obviously not kept up with inflation and 
would allow people with income to keep more of it. But I will be 
interested in hearing how your readers respond to the issue of eco- 
nomic necessity. 

And not to put down people who make a choice to work, I think 
we ought to understand it cuts both ways. You can make a choice 
to stay home and you can make a choice to work and recognize the 
individual in that determination. But what concerns us as we look 
at familv incomes, if you look at the breakdown by the IRS and 
Census Bureau, >uu are looking at huge numbers of families in this 
country* many with two income earners, who are still the working 
poor because of the kind of employment they have. 

I think we have got to continue to address that. 

Congressman Marriott. 

Mr. Marriott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would just like to make a point, Linda, that 1 agree with some 
of the things you have said— that no institution or day care center 
can replace the mother. 1 believe that is obvious and everybody 
agrees with that. And 1, for one, think that maybe some mothers 
work who should not work and they ought to get their priorities 
straight, but again it is nut for me to decide what their priorities 
are. 

One thing 1 am trying tu push— and I would like to have every- 
bod> on the panel discuss this ibsue — and that is, is there enough 
in hume work potential for parents who want to work at home? For 
example, there it» bome dibciisbiun that as we enter the computer 
age workers who traditionally went down to the office to do their 
duty, go to lunch and take their two breaks and then go home, may 
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not be an> ^iiore productive than if >uu could have people doing 
more of that'-kind of work in their homes—that is, prepare for the 
pot5sibilit> where a working mother or professional person could 
indeed do work at home for the einployer and get more time at 
home with the children doing the job at the same time. 

Do an> of \ou think there is an> possibility of making that type 
of a thing work as we now move into the computer age? 

Ms Ykamans. I certainly think that is another option to throw 
into this pot for the working mother, another choice, for the at- 
home mother, and I think it needs to be looked at. I think there is 
a question in New England, is there not, of whether women can 
sta> home and knit. Extend it. Can they stay home and computer- 
ize? 

The other part of the issue is that not all of us are going to sta> 
home and computerize Manv of us do need to do work with human 
beings and we would not have that option Uo woi k at homeJ, but 1 
do think it is another option that we probabl> need to address. 

xMr Marrioit. Mrs. Hughes, you are a professional person. 1 
think >ou have adjusted >our schedule with >our husband*i>. What 
do >ou think about the possibilities of doing more of what you do? 

Ms. Ht'C.MKs. I think b> choosing an iicademic profession it put 
me in a unique position in that 1 could meet m> child care needs if 
ni> daughter was sick and 1 could schedule m> clashes accordingl>. 
1 could be home with hu". And 1 think that is an important deci- 
.sion that we made in the choice of choosing what we were going to 
do. 

I think the options of being able to work at home are very impor- 
tant for some mothers because 1 think that the> do feel a certain 
question of whether the> are providing the quanti > and qualit> of 
care thev should, and having the abilit> to sta> home and satisfy 
their needs and that of their children. 

But I do not think that >ou necessanl> can look at it as the onl> 
alternative 1 think that we have to keep a wide arra> of alterna- 
tives open because mothers have different needs. 

Mr. MAURiorr. Do you want to comment on that? 

Ms LovKLi-iss. Certainly this is an alternative. There seems to be 
iinother stereotype, which is that the vvonit n that stays home do 
nothing but tend the children all day. 1 think most of the mothers 
who M'v home do earn some kind of income at home, eithei on a 
part time basis or, vou know, going out a couple of days a week, a 
nuisf going out on a night .shift, something like this, ur the> work 
in their homes, oi they are at least keeping up skills in volunteer 
vvuik thiit thev Ciin use on ii resume later when thev go back m the 
work force 

So 1 would Siiv ill read V this is so met lung that people show a pref- 
x»rence for I would like lo see a lot more support for that. 

Mv Marriotf. One more last question, Mrs Yeamans, if I niav. 
The diiv care centers that you are involved in. vou take.sonu* chil- 
dren jiist before school, some alt day, some onlv after school? 

Ms. Ykamans. ah of the above. 

Mr MARRHvrr Is that right? 

Ms Ykamans We do. 

Ml xMarkioh If 1 wanted to [)artiike of \oui servloe^>, how much 
does it cost now'* If I were to put a child in presihoul and then 
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have him come to your school before he starts school and after 
school until I get home from work, how much does that cost me a 
month now? 

Ms. Yeamans. This again would vary from center to center, par- 
ticularly under the umbrella of Montgomery County Child Day 
Care. I would guess the average per week for before and after 
school care, elementary age child, grade one to five, is approxi- f 
mately $70 a v;eek. / 

Mr. Marriott. Now if I went all day— if I was a working parent 
and put my young child in there at age 3 and then picked him up 
at 6 at night, what would that cost? 

Ms. Yeamans. I do not have those particular preschool fees be- 
cause my particular area of focus happens to be school age. 

Mr. Marriott. Can you just give us a ballpark? 

Ms. Yeamans. I cannot, but again I would be happy to send you 
a breakdown of those fees, as they change from center to center. 

Olney» MD 
Jum 8, 1981 

Congressman Georgk iMili .ER, / 
Chairman, House of Representatives Select Committee on Children. Youth, and 
Families. Washington, DC. « 

Dear Congressman Miller Enclosed is my corrected testimony delayed consider- 
ably because of family illness in Ohio. 

Information regarding Montgomery County wning regulations pertaining to 
family day care was requested following m> testimuny. 1 advised Mrs. Millie Grant, 
Mon.gomery County Department of Family Resources, to mail them directly to the 
Committee office. 

Rates for care of preschool aged children in centers under the umbrella of Mont- 
gomery Child Day (fare Association (MCDCAi approximate $287 per child per month 
or $66 per child per week This full day care of lOVa-llV^ hours per day includes 
breakfast, lunch, and two snacks. 

Rates for care of school aged children m MCDCA centers approximates $191 per 
child per month or $44 per child per week. This before and after school care for 
children in first thru fifth grades is usually available 7 a.m. D a.m. and 3 p.m.-6 
p m and includes breakfast and one snack. Full da> coverage extends on snow days, 
s:hool half^ays, and school holiday^ and includes lunch and an additional a.m. 
snack as is appropriate. 

Again, thank you for the opportunity of testifying before the Select Committee. 
Sincerely, 

Ann F. Yeamans. 

Mr Marriott. Mr. Chairman, could we hold the record open for 
additional testimony from all these witnesses for a day or two? 

Chairman Miller. Sure. Let me just add, since you raise the 
point, I would like to ask the committee to enter into the record 
the standard deduction and its relationship to inflation. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

IFmm the ConK*r«iuionHl K^arch Service. The Library of Conttret»-84-737 E) 

Personal and Dkpkndknt Exkmptiuns. Distribution ok the Exemption for 
Chiijjrkn by Adjusted Gross Income Cijkss, Tax Yfj^r 1981 

tB> Stacev M Kean, Analyst m Government Finance, Economics Division) 

ABSTRACT 

The Federal in tome tax co^le provides foi personal and dependent exemp- 
tlun^ which serve to reduce the taxable mcome of the taxpayer. The person- 
al and dependent exemption is fixed at a level of $1,000 currently and is 
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scheduled to increase in 1985, when it will be indexed for inflation. There 
have been proposals to change the amount of the perj^onal and dependent 
exemption This report decribes the total number of exemptions and the 
number of exemptions for children by adjusted gros. income class. 

The Federal inccme tax code provides for pe^^onal and dependent exemptions 
which serve to reduce the taxable income of the taxpa>er. The personal and depend- 
ent jexemption is fixed at a level of $1,000 currenti> and is scheduled to increase m 
1985 when it v 'lW be indexed for inflation. There have been proposals to change the 
amount of the personal and dependent exemption. This report describes the total 
number of exemptions and the number of exemptions fur children b> adjusted gross 
income class. 

Personal exemptions have four major functions: 

1 Keeping the total number of returns withm manageable proportions and par- 
ticularly holding down the number with tax liabilit> less than the cost of collection, 

2 Freeing from the tax the income needed to maintain a minimum standard of 
living; 

Helping achieve a smooth graduation of effective tax rates at the lower end of 
the scale; and 

4. Differentiation of tax liability according to family size.* 

The personal and dependent exemption and the zero bracket amount (formerh 
the standard deduction' provide a minimum level, below which income is not taxed. 
Taxation below this minimum income level could reduce "health and efiiciency and 
resultfs) in lower economic vitality, less production, and possible higher public ex- 
penditues for social welfare programs." = 

The Federal Tax Code provides for personal and dependent exemptions in several 
categories There are exemptions for taxpayers, exemptions for age i)o or over, ex- 
emptions for blindness, and exemptions for dependents Exemptions for dependents? 
include exemptions for children, both at home and awa> from home, exemptions for 
parents, and exemptions for other dependents Table 1 lists the types of exe». ptions 
and their share of total exemptions. 

Tablk 1 —Types of personal and dependent exemptions as a percent of all 
exemptions, tax year 1981 



TvfK of exem/Umn Prrcfnt of 

all exemptioriK 

Taxpayers ... . 0105 

(m or older .... , ... ... .. 5(J7 

Blindness . . ......... ]„. ..... .. .. ' ....... .10 

Dependents ... . ;^;n8 

Children .... 31.60 

At Home . ...I.. ! 30]gO 

Away From Home .„ 1.00 

Parents .... .... . 0.71 

Other Dependents. .] 088 

Total 10000 



Source Colculattnl b> CRS using U S Dopurtmunt uf tho Treasuo Internal Revenue Service 
15^81 Statistics of Income Individual Income Tax Returns Tablets 

After exemptions for taxpayers themselves (includes taxpa>er and taxpayer's 
spouseV exemptions for children are the largest percentage uf personal and depend- 
ent pxemptions Thirty-nine percent of all returns list exemptions for children. 
Table 2 lists the total number of exemptions claimed on Federal tax returns, the 
number of exemptions for children, and the number of exempticns for children ab a 
percent of all exemptions by adjusted gross income class tor tax year 1981 The 
number of exemptions for children as a percent of total exemptions for each adjust- 
ed gross income class was ,'il G percent, ranging from a low of M.9 percent for the 
adjusted gross income class of 5>1 under $1,000, to a high of ;{8.j percent for those 
with adjusted gross income (AGIJ between $30,000 and $40,000. Exemptions for chil- 
dren were a steadil> increasing portion of all exemptions through the $;^0,O0C to 
$10,000 level of AGI After this adjusted gross income class, the number of exemp- 
tions for children as a percent of all exemptions declined to J7.r> percent at an AGI 
of $1 million or more Summarizing tne results uver wid^r adjusted gross income 



' (JtHxJe, Richard The Individual Iniurm' Tax Washington, The Rrookings Institution, VM'A, 
pp JJl 22."> 

' IVchnian. Jo»>epfi A Federal Tax Policv Washin^jtun. The JJro<^kin^s Institution. llJKi p 7h 
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classes, the number of exemptions for children as a percentage of all exemptions 
steadily increased from 18.8 percent for those with AGI under $5,000 to 37.5 percent 
to those with AGI over $20,000 These data are summarized at the bottom of table 2. 

Table 3 provides data on.the^percent distribution of total exemptions for children 
by adjusted gross income class. IrTtax year 1981, 7.34 percent of the exemptions for 
children were claimed on tax returns with adjusted gross incomes below $5,O00.Tax- 
payers in the adjusted gross income class between $5,000 and $10,000 claimed 12.40 
percent of the exemptions for children. Taxpayers in the adjusted gross income 
classes between $10,000 and ?15,000, claimed 12.85 percent of the exemptions for 
children. Taxpayers in the adjusted gross income classes between $15,000 and 
$20!;000 claimed 1275 percent of the exemptions for children. And, finally, taxpayers 
in the adjusted gross income classes over $20,000 claimed 54.66 percent of the ex- 
emptions for children. 

TABLE 2.-T0TAL PERSONAL EXEMPTIONS AND EXEMPTIONS FOR CHILDREN, TAX YEAR 1081 



« exemptions » Extmptttos f« cMdren « 



Sin of adjusted |ross ncome 


Nuntef of 


Nuffibef of 


Nyml)ei[^of 


Numbtt of 


As i 

pefcent of 
toul 
exenp- 
twis ^ 




(etufMs 


txefnptuns 




chiVjrefl 


Total 


95,396,123 


231.222.374 


37.326.457 


73 053.973 


316 


ei t1 f\f\f\ 


2,675,489 


3.541.512 


301.346 


529.413 


149 


*i,vuv unocf ^c,\iw 


0 Q 1 1 111 

0,941,113 


5.219.266 


490.778 


817.084 


15.7 




3,914,658 


f ^A J AAA 

5.604.383 


526.792 


962.486 


172 


t) AAA ,,kA». AAA 


3,767,056 


5.838.331 


641,102 


1.114.515 


191 


ti AAA „ikA^. tC AAA 


3,638,815 


6.162.753 


734.416 


1.265.218 


205 


tC AAA'iinii» tC AAA 


^ ^ A A PA A 

3,682,533 


6.912.451 


898.749 


1.620.285 


234 


tC AAA ...4^. t7AAA 


3,559,408 


6.861.659 


898.405 


1.611.695 


235 


ti AAA ..i.<Jm. *0 AAA 

>/,000 unocf 58,000 


3,719,113 


7.620.123 


1.026.639 


1.959.057 


25.7 


m AAA J fAAAA 

58,000 urxJer 59,000 


3,347,407 


7.074.622 


993.648 


1.813.239 


256 


f A AAA flA AAA 

59.000 under 510,000 


3,332,417 


7.329.281 


1.046.769 


2.052.322 


280 


$10,000 uixier $11,000 


3,181,727 


6.918.307 


994.248 


1.925.271 


27 8 




1 Ai 0 tlQ 

3,018.829 


C 7A0 10A 

O.703.280 


1 A1 A 01 A 

1.010.919 


1 A CA 1 Oft 

1,950.138 


29.1 


$12,000 uixicf $13,000 


2,802,404 


6.377.317 


927.701 


1.785.827 


280 


$13,000 under $14,000 


2,702,730 


6.163.485 


965.306 


1.835.060 


298 


$14,000 under $15,000 


^ 2,487,470 


6.015.535 


992.445 


1.893.105 


315 


$15,000 under $16,000. 


2,404,032 


5.922.983 


956.874 


1.857.110 


314 


$16,000 under $17,000 


2,244,954 


5.649.507 


964.606 


1.828.282 


324 


$17,000 under $18,000 


2,223,470 


5.853.747 


999.270 


1.9 3 3.075 


330 


$18,000 under $19,000 


2.068,087 


5.394.708 


900.085 


1.771.971 


328 


$19,000 under $20,000 


2.057,651 


5.582.5^3 


9 7 3.072 


1.924.177 


34 5 


$20,000 uTHJer $25,000 


9,117,136 


26.041.614 


4.761.935 


9.425.999 


362 


$25,000 undei $30,000 


7,205,282! 


22.412,481 


4.196.108 


8.531.265 


38.1 


$30,000 undw $40,000 


9,205,336 


30.12^.224 


5.714.849 


11.598.414 


385 


$40,000 under $50,000 


4,182.389 


13.871.459 


2.605.275 


5.265.183 


380 


$50,000 under $75,000 


2,796,836 


9.403,559 


1.717.990 


3.474.346 


369 


$75,000 under $100,000 


645,884 


2,219.966 


386 8S7 


814.810 


367 


$100,000 under $200,000 


516,516 


1.811,433 


303.113 


663.327 


366 


$200,000 under $500,000 . 


118,092 


411.639 


63.419 


139.342 


339 


$500,000 under $1,000,000 


14.758 


49.427 


6.791 


14.603 


295 


$1,000,000 w more , 


5,286 


17.413 


2.211 


4.795 


275 


All returns summary 












Under $5,000 


18.746.376 


28.481.431 


3.019.273 


5.361.274 


188 


$5,000 under $10,000 


17.650.878 


35.798.136 


4.864.210 


9.056^98 


25 3 


$10,000 under $15,000 . 


14.193.160 


32.178.124 


4.890.619 


9.389.402 


29 2 


$15,000 under $20,000 


10,998.194 


28.403.468 


4.793.807 


9.314.615 


328 


$20,000 or more 


33.807.515 


106.361.215 


19.758.548 


39.932.084 


37 5 



• AH exKT»tiCos lockxje exetnotions tot tJipjytfs eiefflptions f« afe S5 « om. extmptiom for bfendness. and exeniptioftj lof dirtfxJenls 
rdujtnf chAirefl. pjiefltj. jM othef depeodeotj 
» houOes both exw^tiofts f« c^^VJrefl at home jod eieff^ticm f« c^tMfefl av*iy from hone 
» CilcuUted by CRS 

Source- US DepJrtmeflt of the Ireasofy WctMl |^^tnye Seivice StJtiilicj of fnctrr* 1911 InMJ locate lax mm IJNe 23 
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-TOTAL PERSONAL EXEMPTIONS AND EXEMPTIONS FOR CHILDREN, TAX YEAR 1981 



Al exenipticfts » 



Ejcemptjons for chAJr w * 



Stx of Jdjosted «)Come 











As 2 


Numttf of 


NurrihM of 


Nixnbtf of 


NtrrttI of 


percent o( 


returns 




returns 


cMjrefl 


total 












95,336.123 


231,222,374 


37,326.457 


73,053.973 


316 


2,675,489 


3,541.512 


301,346 


529,4 13 


149 


3,941,113 


5,219.266 


490,778 


817,084 


15.7 


3,9U,6S8 


5]604!383 


526J92 


962^486 


17.2 


3,767,056 


5]838i31 


64U02 


i.iuisis 


l<) 1 


3,638,815 


6,162753 


734^416 


1,265,218 


205 


3,682,533 


6,912,451 


898!749 


r62o'285 


23.4 


3,569,408 


6^861659 


898^405 


1,611,695 


23 5 


3,719,113 


7,620,123 


1,026,639 


1 959 057 


257 


3,347,407 


7^074,622 


'993!648 


1 813 239 


256 


3,332,417 


7 [329.281 


1,046^769 


2,052,322 


280 


3.181,727 


6,918^07 


'994]248 


1,925,271 


27 8 


3,018,829 


6,703,280 


1,01 0^919 


lis'lo.'us 


29 1 


2,802,404 


6,377,317 


927,701 


178 5] 8 27 


280 


2.702.730 


6.163,485 


965,306 


I'sSs'oBO 

i jVV J|V V/v 


298 


2,487,470 


6!oi 5,535 


992.445 


1 893 106 


31.5 


2,404,032 


5,922^983 


956,874 


1,857,110 


31.4 


2,244,954 


5^649,507 


964,606 


l!s28',28? 


32.4 


2,223,470 


5,853,747 


999,270 


1 933075 


330 


2,068,087 


5!394708 


900,085 


1,771.971 


328 


2,057.651 


5;582,'523 


973^072 


I924!l77 


34 5 


9,117,136 


26,041,614 


4,761,935 


9,425,999 


362 


7,205,282 


22,412,481 


4,196,108 


8,531,265 


38.1 


9.205,336 


30,122,224 


5714!849 


11 598414 


385 


4,182,389 


13,871,459 


2'605'275 


5265 183 


380 


2,796,836 


9 403 559 


1,717,990 


3474 346 


369 


'545!884 


2,219,966 


'385i857 


814.810 


367 


516,516 


1,811,433 


303.113 


663,327 


366 


118,092 


411,639 


63,419 


139.342 


339 


14,758 


49,427 


6,791 


14.603 


29.5 


5.286 


17,413 


2,211 


4,795 


275 


18,746,376 


28,481,431 


3,019,273 


5.361.274 


188 


17,650,878 


35,798,136 


.4,864.210 


9.056.598 


.^J?53 


14,193,160 


32,178,124 


4,890,619 


9.38D.402 


292 


10,998.194 


28,403,488 


4,793,807 


9.314,615 


328 


33,807,515 


106,361,215 


19,758.548 


03.932.084 


375 



Total 

$1 ufxjer $1,000 
$1,000 undw $2,000 
$2,000 under $3,000 
$3,000 under $4,000 
$4,000 under $5,000 
$5,000 under $6,000 
$6,000 under $7,000 
$7,000 under $8,000 
$8,000 under $9,000 
$9,000 under $10,000 
$10,000 under $11,000 . 
$11,000 under $12,000 
$12,000 under $13,000 
$13,000 under $14,000 
$14,000 under $15,000 
$15,000 under $16,000 
$16,000 under $17,000 
$17,000 unoer $18,000 
$18,000 under $19,000 
$19,000 under $20,000 
$20,000 under $25,000 
$25,000 undtf $30,000 
$30,000 under $40,000 
$40,000 under $50,000 
$50,000 under $75,000 
$75,000 under $100,000 
$100,000 under $200,000 
$200,000 un(Jef $500,000 
$500,000 under $1,000,000 
$1,000,000 wnwre 
All retwfw summary 
Undcf $5,000 
$5,000 under $10,000 
$10,000 under $15,000 
$16,000 under $20,000 
$20,000 or more 



' AH eiemptwj include eierrpticfts Iw laiwyws eienptons for ije 65 oi ow eie'tX>liofti lor Wift(i)«s. jnd eiemptioos fa dependents 
tochxJrf c^^Wr» parents, and oth<f Oeper^dents 
» both exeniotcos for cfttWren at hmt arxJ expnptKXiS for cMdren awjy from hxne 
'CaicuUtedtyCRS 

Souce US Det»ftmeflj ot the Treawry hlerrul Rwwe Service Statjstcs o. Income 1911 InAvKJwi Income T« Returns \^ 23 



Tahlk 3 - Percent distribution of total exemptions for children by adjusted gross 
income class, tax year I9SI 



Size of adjustffi nnxi incume 

Total . . 



$1 under $1,000 . . . 
$1,000 under $2,000. . 
$2,000 under $:^000. 
$3,000 under $4,000 
$•1,000 under $5.000.. 
$5,000 under $6,000 . 



Ptrctnt dutnbution 
of total exemptions 
for chtldren 

$100.00 



0.72 
1.12 
1.32 
1.53 
1.73 
2.22 
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Percent dutrtbution 
of total exemotions 

Size ofadjuited gross mcome for chtldrrn 

$6,000 under $7,000 2.21 

$7,000 under $8,000 2.68 

$8,000 under $9,000 248 

$9,000 under $10,000 2 81 

$10,000 under $11,000 A 2.64 

$11,000 under $12,000 2.67 

$12,000 under $13,000 244 

$13,000 under $14.000 2.51 

$14,000 under $15.000 2.59 

$15,000 under $16,000 2.54 

$16,000 under $17,000 2.50 

$17,000 under $18,000 2.65 

$18,000 under $19.000 2.43 

$19,000 under $20,000 2.63 

$20,000 under $25,000 12 90 

$25,000 under $30,000 1 1.68 

$30,000 under $40,000 15 88 

$40,000 under $50,000 7.21 

$50,000 under $75.000 4.76 

$75,000 under $100.000 1 12 

$100,000 under $200.000 0*91 

$200,000 under $500.000 0.19 

$500,000 under $1,000,000 0 02 

$1,000,000 or more 0.01 



All returns summary 100.00 



Under $5.000 7.34 

$5,000 under $10,000 12.40 

$10,000 under $15,000 12.85 

$15,000 under $20,000 12.75 

$20.000 or more „ 54.66 



Source: Calculated by CRS using date from table 2. 
Increasing the personal and dependent exemption I 

President Reagan has suggested that one of the. tax reform proposals that may be 
sent to the Congress in 1985 would be a propsal for a $1,000 increase in the person- 
al exemption An increase of this type would reduce the tax base by setting aside a 
certain amount of income that would be taxrfreei The Treasury has estimated that 
an increase of $1,000 in both the personal and dependent exemption would reduce 
Federal tax revenues by $40 billion annually. 

CRS has estimated a similar revenue loss. The following is an explanation of how 
the estimate was made. 

According to the Internal Revenue Service "Statistics of Income Bulletin" 
(Winter, 1983-1984). 233 million personal exemptions were claimed on returns in 
1982. An increase of personal exemptions in the amount of $1,000 would increase 
exemptions claimed by $233 billion. According to the Joint Committee on Taxation 
"Background and Issues Relating to Individual Income Tax Reductions," prepared 
for the Committee on Ways and Means. April 27. 1981). the average marginal tax 
rate in 1981 was 32.2 percent. This marginal tax rate was reduced by subt»v>quent tax 
reductions, but these were largely offset by inflation. Thus, a tax rate in the neigh- 
borhood of 30 percent seems appropriate. In the case of the personal exemption, 
however, this marginal tax rate is too hi§h betjuse it is weighted by income rather 
than returns. Since a flat increase is being provided across the board, a marginal 
tax rate weighted by returns would be more appropriate. Using data provided in 
that committee print, we estimated a rough marginal effective tax rate of about 20 
percent. The revenue loss estimated from the personal exemption would be $47 bil- 
lion (0.2 times $233 billion), for 1982 population levels.' 

Besides the Federal revenue loss, there are two important points that should be 
considered in evaluating the impact of this increase in the personal and dependent 
exemptions Under a progressive tax system, the tax value of any deduction or ex- 



' Gravelle. Jane G Revenue EfTccta of Certain Tax Reviaiom. CRS Memorandum. August 16, 
1J84. 2 pages. 
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clubion increabcbab the marginal tax laie^ increase. While it does increase the level 
of Uix free income and thereb> reduce tax habiUties, it does this for all taxpa>ers 
and not only for those at the lower end of the tax rate schedule. 

The second jwint that should be considered is that onl> those who pay tax could 
benefit from either the personal and dependent exemption or an increase of $1,000 
in the exemption Perbons and famiheb with income so low that the> are not subject 
to taxes or who do not file tax returns would not benefit from the personal and de- 
pendent exemption. 

Mr. Marriott. Just finally, I know my time is up, but I am inter- 
ested in finding out the exact costs for these services, for quality 
services and also~I just lost my train of thought, Mr. Chairman. 
You were looking at me and I forgot what was the question. 
[Laughter.] 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Wolf. 

Mr. Wolf. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

If the standard deduction had kept pace with inflation it would 
be $4,600 and it is not that, and I would hope that, as these wit- 
nesses know, we could make a clear case that the standard deduc- 
tion ought to be increased. Hopefully it will be in the Republican 
and Democratic platform for this year. It is an opportunity for 
every Presidential candidate to really say that they care about the 
family and this is one way I think they can make their point. 

Your comment where you say that you are here to tell us that 
'^thousands of mothers working both inside and outside the home 
v/ani desperately to raise their own children. If you help them find 
a way to do that, both working mothers and mothers at home will 
benefit,*' and I could not agree more. I almost broke out to applaud 
you, Ms. Burton. 

Ms. Burton. You can do it now. 

Mr. Wolf. I am committed to helping the people in my congres- 
sional district and this country who have to work and are working 
and have children and want to meet those needs, but I also think 
you made one of the most appealing points that I have heard since 
I have, quite frankly, been in the Congress. You almost sound like 
my wife. 

Chairman Miller slipped when he said that we pay farmers not 
to grow and we can pay mothers at home not to work. Quite frank- 
ly, we have five children in my family. It is the hardest job in the 
world. We will go out sometimes to receptions and cocktail parties 
in Washington and people will come up and say to my wife, what 
do you do, and she says I am the mother of five children. Oh. 

I would not be in Congress today if it had not been for the work 
of my wife, the hard work— she put me through law school. She 
v/as a writer editor and I think you are right on target with what 
you have said and I think there has been this demeaning attitude, 
this attitude somehow that if you elect — and I think it should be 
the right of choice—and this is Mrs. Peck and she wanted to work, 
and that is fine. 

Some might want to work only part time, 20 hours a week, but 
for those who want to stay at home for whatever reason, they are 
not to be demeaned, and I think the policies of a government 
should enhance them and I think we should do everything we can 
to cajole private enterprise to have Job sharing, each person work 
20 houi-s a week, also to have flexitime whereby if your husband 
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works and you work one can leave early in the morning and one 
can leave later on. 

I did not have any time with Dr. Kamerman earlier, but the U.S. 
Geological Survey does it in my district It works and it works well, 
and you have a better employee who meets the needs of their chil- 
dren. I hope without asking too many questions— I had a list of 
things I was going to ask, and maybe I will keep them open for the 
record. 

If this committee really wants to be bold and imaginative and 
creative and really be worth the money that we are spending, we 
should deal with both of these issues. We should help those who 
are forking to take care of their child care needs, and help those 
who elect to stay home by mandating or cajoling the private enter- 
prise to do something to help both of these groups of people. 

I just want to .thank all of you, the entire panel. I think you have 
all made excellent points. I must tell you that your point is not one 
that I had heard very much since I have been in this business. It 
really is not, and I am going to take your statement home and let 
my wife read it tonight. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Miller. I want to also thank the panel. I think this 
panel has raised probably some difficult questions. Some women 
are working out of economic necessity while others desire not to be 
out in the workplace but to be home. It really raises the issue of an 
incomes policy in this country— a question that we have sought to 
avoid. 

This year, in the tax bill that is moving through the Congress, 
we are considering doubling the amount that can be contributed to 
IRA*s. We now know that the first decision to create IRA s created 
v6ry little or no new savings, that people who had it in the bank 
moved it to an IRA so it became tax-free. We are now going to cost 
the Government additional billions of dollars and the question is, I 
think, if we had these hearings 1 year ago, would we be doubling 
the contribution to the IRA? 

It does not create any additional savings or income to that family 
during the time that they are raising children, because it can't be 
spent until someone is 59 or 60 years of age. Perhaps we should 
spend the money to deal with the standard deduction, which is di- 
rected, to some extent, to the cost of raising children? 

As was pointed out by Dr. Zigler, infants are very expensive, and 
policies should reflect that. I can testify about adolescents— I think 
they get more expensive in the end. Those are among the most fun- 
damental questions this Congress will ever address. If they are 
going to be raised in the context of child care policy, I welcome 
them. I think we will have to look at som^f kind of income-based 
policy because so many individuals get up every morning and go to 
work and come home at the end of the year poor. 

How are the needs of those children going to get met? The alter- 
native should not be public assistance. We need to keep them out 
in the work force for the productivity of this Nation, as well as the 
economic stability of their family. 

The well-being of children and the ability of families to stay 
intact, the ability of families to stay off public assistance, is so im- 
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portant. How to ensure it is also the most difficult part of the proc- 
ess that we will engage in. 

It is my generation, I guess, which feels most strongly that the 
biological clock is running. I constantly hear of women in the work 
force e^xpress the desire to stay home. They are about to have their 
first child or their second child and they must do that within the 
next couple of years, but the economic reality suggests that they 
cannot. 

I think that Congressman Wolf has raised a very important 
point. We must look at to what extent the incomes policy in this 
coumry cuts against the welfare of children who we <^tinue to ex- 
press political concern about in terms of the future orB^isTOuntry. 

So you are the last panel of this hearing this morning, but you 
have also raised, I think, clearly some of the most difficult issues 
that we will have to confront. I thank you very much for your testi- 
mony and for your time, and I believe. Miss Hughes, that your hus- 
band is here, right? 

Yes. We want to also thank you for coming this morning. 

Ms. Burton. My husband is here, too. 

Chairman Miller. Where is he? Stand up. 

Thank you very much for your time and your effort, and I thank 
the members of the committee again for their participation in this 
hearing. 

[Whereupon, at \ 4 p.m., the committee adjourned, to recon- 
vene upon the call ot the Chair.] 
[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Jo Ann Gasper, DfcPUT\ Assistant Secrctary for Social 

Services Policy 

Thank >ou for the opportunity to present testimony for the record regarding child 
care It is an important issue to the American family. I am Jo Ann Gasper, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Social Services Policy at the Department of Health and 
Hurnan Services I am responsible for policy development lor a wide range of social 
servicp issues children, youth, families* aging, Indians, long-term care and disabil- 
ity As the mother of three children, I know from personal experience the problems, 
pressures and difficulties that working parents face. 

Child care is an issue of immediate concern to families. Child care discussions and 
the development of policies to help families should recognize that parents have the 
primary responsibility for the rearing, care and education of their own children. 
This principle, which has been endorsed by Congress, is fully supported by the Ad- 
ministration Although there may be differences of opinion on how to best achieve 
our com non goal of helping families, our deliberations must acknowledge the pri- 
macy of parental responsibility, recognize that parents are the best caregivers for 
their children, and understand that parents are m the best position to determine 
what is best for their children Policies to assist families should also provide parents 
with the greatest number of and flexibility in obtaining care for their chil- 

dren 

We should also recognize that women work for economic ' easons. Two pay checks 
are frequently necessary to support a family. In addition, the number of working 
single parent families has increased Child care is essential for such working par- 
ents 

Although today we are discussing child ca^e. we must also be aware of the broad- 
er issue of a family's need to provide care for other dependents including aged and 
declining parents and disabled family members The same principles of family re- 
sponsibility and the need to have options available also apply. 

The Administration and the Department of Health and Human Services are 
firml> committed to strengthening the American family Child care is esjentiai for 
working parents to meet their responsibilities In order to help families have flexi- 
bility and to be able to determine the setting and type of care for their children, we 
are working to encourage greater private sector involvement in child care, we have 
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supported modifications to the dependent care deduction and we have proposed that 
nonprofit dependent care facilities be classified as tax-exempt organizations. The 
number of employer supported child care programs has increased from an estimated 
105 such programs in 1978 to 415 eipployers reporting programs in 1982. Employer 
support of child care is expected to expand and the Administration will continue to 
encouriige and assist in this effort which can offer various options tc accommodate 
the needs of working parents. The President's Advisory Council on Private Sector 
Initiatives is conducting a series of luncheon meetings with businessmen to provide 
information on employer options for working parents, including child care assist- 
ance options. 

A number of employer provided child care options have emerged for working par- 
ents. F exitime, job sharing and part-time work are alternatives that can assist par- 
ents wi h their child care responsibilities. The Administration has strongly support- 
ed legislation which would promote the use of flexible and compressed work sched- 
ules by the Federal contractors and subcontractors. Information and referral serv- 
ices provide parents assistance in locating appropriate child care providers. Employ- 
ers can also offer on-site day care and some employers also support child care 
through flexible benefit plans (cafeteria stvle plans). As employers come to realize 
the benefits of assisting employees with their family responsibilities- reduced staff 
turnover, improved staff moral, reduced absenteeism and increased productivity— 
employer support of child care will expand and benefit more working families. The 
President's Private Sector Task Force has been actively iiivolved in prompting em- 
ployer supported day care. 

In discussing child care, I would like to dispel some common myths. These myths 
are: 

1. That there is a national shortage of child care; 

2. That a shortage of daycare prevents low income women from working; 

3. That center care is **better ' (i.e. higher quality) than care at home or in other 
informal settings; 

4 That the Federal government is not providing adequate resources to help par- 
ents meet their child care responsibilities. 



We are all familiar with the statistics on the increase in the number of working 
mothers. There has been a significant change from 1950, when 12% of mothers with 
children under six years of age were working, to 1983 when 50% of these women 
were working. At the same time, the number of one-parent families, usually headed 
by women, has risen sharply. In 1981, female headed households accounted for 9.0 
milHon or about 15 percent of all families in this country. In 1960, female headed 
households account for only 9.3% of all families. 

Proponents of expansion of Federal support of child care usually cite these statis- 
tics and contrast them with the slight increase in the number of licensed child care 
slots and argue that there is a shortage of child core. This is not appropriate. By 
looking only at the number of "licensed" child care slots to determine the supply of 
child care is to assume that the tip of the iceberg is all that there is. The mcyority of 
children receive care in informal settings. Since informal care can be in the parent's 
home, in the home of a relative or friend, or in a family day care setting, it is imjws- 
sible to calculate the number of such "slots". We also know that for many families, 
parents provide for their children themselves by working on different shifts, using 
flexitime and part-time employment. 

This is not to say that it is **easy" for parents to find the type of care they want 
for their child or children. Parents frequently experience difficulties with child care 
arrangements. However, these are usually not supply problems— they are usually 
problems of finding the particular type of child care that best meets their needs at 
the right time and at the rieht price. 

Parents may experience difficulty in their local community ilnding the exact type 
of child care that they desire. Most parents have to chose child care with which 
they are reasonably satisfied, but which is not exactly what they would like to have 
In my own experience, I've tried various child Ci^ire arrangements— family care, 
center care ana in-honie care. None has been fully satisfactory to me. The prefer- 
enc e problem is. a^ difficulty which faces virtually all working parents and requires 
that parents make exira* efforts."TT<5<c^6Ver, It ^s not solvable by methods which 
simply increase the supply of child care slots. 

There are things that can be done at the local level and by employers to make it 
easier for parents to find the kind of care they want. Tve already described the op- 
tions available to employers— and this should include public employers too. The 
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Social Service Block Grant [SSBG] provides States with a large degree of Hexibihty 
in identifying and meeting the needs of their citizens. Child care services are funded 
in virtually every State under the SSBG. Policies that promote "cottage industries" 
and at-home work can assist many families, allowing parents, usually mothers to 
remain at home with children while working and earning an income. Increased use 
of informal care is another option Existing information and referral systems can be 
more fully utilized to help parents identify the type of care that is appropriate to 
their needs. 

MYTH 2 A SHORTAGE OK CHILD CAKK KEEPS ijOVf INCOME WOMKN FROM WORKING (A 
SHORTAGE KEEPS WOMKN AND CHILDREN IN POVERTY) 

There is no clear evidence to support the notion that the lack of child care pre- 
vents women, especially welfare mothers, from working who otherwise would do so. 
There is also no clear evidence that there is a shortage of "affordable*' child care. 
Researchers for the SeaUle and Denver Income Maintenance Experiments iSIME/ 
DIME] concluded that since low income families utilize inexpensie or free informal 
arrangements, provision of free services had no impact on their modes of care or on 
employment. 

Furthermore, in analysis of the 1979 AFDC Recipient Survey. (Hoffereth and Son- 
enstein. 19S3) it was found that over half of the working welfare mothers of children 
under 1 \ were not receiving either a work expense disregard or a title XX subsidy. 
It is believed that a substantial number of mothers find care for their children 
which is either free or of minimal cost. 

In addition, only four percent of unemployed women surveyed by the Census 
Bureau in June 19H2 stated that they had turned down a job offer in the last month 
because of difficulties in arranging child care iO'Connell and Rodgers, 19H3). 



People tend to use the terms day care and center care interchangably» implying 
that center care is the only kind of day care or the best kind of care. However, there 
is no clear evidence that center care is better than informal child care arrange- 
ments (care in the child's home or in someone else's home). In fact, there is some 
evidence (National Infant Care Study) that informal care is better for infants than 
formal center care. 

Recent census information shows that a very small percent of children under five 
with working mothers are cared for in a day care center. Only 13 percent are cared 
for in a day care center Slightly more than half of these children are cared for by a 
relative and the remaining 30 percent family care or in-home care. To some extent. 

m^si reflect parents' choices in the type and quahty of care they want their 
chi ldren to receive And, most opinion survey report a generally high level of parent 
satisfication with their day care arrangements. 

MYTH 4 THK KKDERAl. GOVKRNMKNT IS NOT PROVIDING ADEQUATE SUPPORT FOR CHILD 

CARE 

The Federal government provides support for child care in a number of ways and 
mon''"^ funding of child care activities has increased 60 percent since 1980. In FY 
19K0. total support for child care amounted to $2,6 billion. In FY 1981 we expect 
that support to increase to $4 2 billion Federal government support for child care 
includes: 

Funding to the States under the Social Services Block Grant; 

The AFDC disregard of work- related expenses; 

The dependent care tax credit; 

The tax exclusion of employer provided child care; 

The child care feeding program; and the Head Start program. 

Much of the increase is due to the Administration supported changes in 19S1 
which created a sliding scale for ih. deiKjndent care tax credit and almost doubled 
the maximum credit The Administration has proposed to restructure the tax credit 
to further increase the tax credit available to low-income working families. 

The Social Services Block Grant provides States with greater service and program 
flexibility to determine the needs of their citizens and to provide ser\'ice3 that were 
provided under the former title XX program it replaced. Historically, States used 
approximately 20^^ of title XX program funding for day oare services. We have no 
reason to believe that States are not continuing t^ devote block grant funds to day 
care services Preliminary results from a currei., study s,hows that between 1981 
and \i)HX of IS States randomly .selected and sur eyed. H increased Federal and 
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State spending forda>' care and 2 retained current funding levels. The remaining 8 
retained service levels b> using the income disregard under AFDC or lowering unit 
costs. 

The Head Start program continues to provide comprehensive developmental serv 
ices to low-income pre-school children. The Head Start budget has increased from 
$735 million FY 1980 to $996 million in FY 1984. This has allowed a miyor expan- 
sion in the number of children served to 430,000 in FY 1984, nearly a 20 percent 
increase over the same period. Although Head Start is not a day care program^ it 
does provide child care and pre-school development services that benefit disadvan 
taged poor children. 

Approximately 10 percent of Head Start children attend six or more hours per 
day. 

The Administration supports provisions of the Federal tax code that provide child 
care tax incentives to employers and employees. The Child Care Tax Credit allows 
parents to claim up to 30 percent of their child care expenses on their Federal 
income tax. For the first time, the 1981 ta,x return allows working families to claim 
the tax credit on the short tax form, allowing families with limited incomes and 
who did not itemize deductions to claim the credit for child care work related ex 
penses. Because of changes supported by the Administration, the value of child care 
assistance provided by employers can now be treated as a tax free benefit for em- 
ployees. The Administration is proposing the credit be increased for low income 
working families. 

In conclusion, I believe there are many myths about the status of child care in 
this country. These myths have become the basis of <in argument for expanded Fed- 
eral involvement in the provision of child care. Any policies directed at assisting 
families must take into account certain fundamental principles and understand the 
broader issues of familj responsibility for the care of its members. Families are al 
ready assisted through a number of Federal supports* which provide significant as 
sistancG in meeting their responsibilities. A categorical Federal program for child 
care is not appropriate nor necessary. Existing Federal child care supports, tax as 
sistancc, expanded emplo>er roles in child care and more local approaches to child 
care will help families with child care responsibilities. 



Prepared Statement ok Bonnib Wiseman 
I need full time babysitting help on a flexible hours basis. 

I am career military in a job with no posjiibility of normal day working hoi^rs. My 
husband is also a shift worker at another niilitar> base and our hours would not 
allow us to share babysitting between us. We are both in super\iSor\ jobs with fixed 
hours per shift. 

The economy, job benefits are why I continue to work. 

The military gave me one month leave and then I had to have a babysitter. My 
work does not care anything about the care I find for m> child. It s my problem and 
not theirs. They told me to handle the problem of child care b> myself or get out of 
the military. They couldn't help me and had no suggestions. 

There are no military care centers for shift workers. They all close some time in 
the evening. 

I called Fairfax County and Northern Virginia Family Day Care Association and 
received listings of care providers and called. Most women would not take infants or 
their quota vvas already filled On the few with openings, they said no to shifts and 
weekends. 

The first couple weeks I took my son to a co-workers home that is way below 
health and safety standirds. I vvas afraid for my son and finally found another 
sitter for shifts 28 miles away at Boiling Air Force Base. 

After a fev^ months the base commander said she could no longer babysit until 
she got a doctor*s o k. 

My son now goes, to a sitter across the street on days with a backup sitter on the 
next block over. On bhifts I am taking him to another co-worker's home at Boiling 
Air Force Base. This is out of my normal way to and from work by several miles. 

'My son is getting good care now but it a, still inconvenient and excessively time 
consuming. 

We have beea blessed by our sun being very happy and adjustable to all the differ 
ent sitters and hours. 
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PkkparedStatkmknt of Patricia Maltz, Chiek Execltivk Okfickr of Quality 

Child Care, Inc. 

Patricia Maltz is m> name. I am the chief executive officer ut Quaht> Child Care, 
Iru I appreciate the opportunit> to provide bpecifi*: information to the members of 
the Select Committee on Cliildren I know that mtm> of >ou have been ver> support- 
iNe of the ibsues> surrounding famil> da> care and child care m general over the past 
>uarb We have appreciated the leadership contributed on behalf of famil> day care 
and look forward to the continuing commitment. 

As an organ ligation. Qua lit > Child Care is nearing the completion of its 11 th year 
of conducting business We are a nonprofit, tax exempt organization that provides 
serNic(»s to familv da> care providers and the children the> serve Among other 
things, thosf services include training, bonus commodit> distribution, sponsorship of 
the Child Care Food Program, <id ministration of abuse and neglect intervention pro- 
grams, and most recently, we have be^un an invoKenient in providing family day 
care to teen^ige moms in the state of Illinois through the Ounce of Prevention pro- 
gram 

Our involvement in the sponsorship of the Child Cart i Program for family 
diiy care began five years ago in Minnesota We have grov^n in our services to our 
prestnt level which is providing sponsorship to family day care in eight states. Min- 
nesota is our first and largest state Our smallest state is Connecticut with Texas 
being our newest state celebrating one year this month. The following chart identi- 
fies by state the number of providers we currently serve, the number of children in 
those homes receiving the benellts of the Child Ca"re Food Program and the monthly 
reimbursement bemg paid out to the providers 
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.\> \uu Clin see. we currently serve ^,;^0^ ftimily day care providers These provid- 
ers ^ervt' over '7.00(1 children on a monthly basis The average monthly reimburse- 
nit iit IS $1 J million According to the most recent infurmation that we have been 
able to gath» r. we continue to m^^intain the position of being the largest sponsor of 
family day care m the nation The US DA indicates thtit 63,700 homes are currently 
participating across the niition Quality Child Caro, Inc. sponsors percent. 

1 d like to share our plulusophy of sponsoring tlie Child Care Food Program. We 
htliLVk thiit the benefits of the program should nut be limited only to those provid- 
ers residing in densely j>opulated tireas such tis Minneapolis, St Paul, Omaha. Chi- 
tiigo or Mi not We believe we have a responsibility to serve providers throughout 
tntiie states As a result, our services are available border to border in every state 
we operate in The only exception is in Wisconsin where another sponsor was al- 
ready serving IJ counties We agreed not to actively outreach in those 12 counties 
but M'rve the remaining counties in the state of Wisconsin Whde this philosophy is 
(.ostly in terms of use of limited administrative dollars in a time of ever-increasing 
-idminiatrative burdens, we are committed to responding to the needs of children in 
family day care across all areas of a state 

In addition to the s{)onsorship of the Child Care Food Progrtim for family day care 
providers, ^mother koy component relate^d to the Child Care Food Program is the 
diMribution of the bonua commodities primarily butter and cheese and occtision al- 
ly honey and other periodically selecte^d bonus items We have been distributing the 
butter and cheese throughout all of our slates for about a year We have found the 
respijn^ivenesa of children and providers to the program hau been overwlielmmg. An 
a^trage of ^"j {>ercent of our providers participate in the bonus commodity distribu- 
tion program A side note I recently visited with a QCCl field staff person m one of 
the agricultural areas of Mi .nesota. As we passed the local implement dealer, she 
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shared With roe that children frequently ask her during her visits to the family day 
care homes when they will get some more of that "John Deere cheese!" 

Prior to my accepting the position of executive director and subsequently chief ex- 
ecutive officer ot Quality Child Care, I cared for children in my home as a licensed 
family day care provider in the state of Minnesota. I provided this care for a period 
of three years. During that, time, the number of children that I cared for were five 
preschoolers including my own two preschoolers and two school-age children, ^one 
who attended kindergarten and the other first grade. As I am now in the 13th year 
of my professional career in the field of family day care» I believe that I can offer 
several things. A historical perspective of family day care» views of providers I meet 
and work with on a very regular ba^is, plus a focus on the national policy of child 
care and the role that family day care plays. 

Family day care has and always will be the mfyor care provider of children in this 
nation. My statement is based on the definition of family day care as being the indi- 
vidual who cares for childre n from more that one family while the parents are at 
work or school. My definition does not include a requirement that providers be regu- 
lated National studies indicate that for every family day care provider who is regu- 
lated in some manner by State regulations or federal certification there are six to 
ten individuals who are not regulated. While we have made some inroads into the 
regulation of caregivers, we are a long way from full regulation of this service in- 
dustry in this nation. What it has to sell to parents is flexibility in providing care 
for their children^ newborn to generally age 10 and often age 12. Parents, be they 
single heads of households or not, need care for their children so they can support 
their family. 

There are many dimensions to the service of family day care. They include flexi- 
bility of times that family day care is available, the willingness of family day care 
providers to serve lunch twice eyery day when they agree to care for two kindergar- 
ten children, one who attends morning kindergarten and one who attends afternoon 
kmdergarten, and providing care for the child who comes early in the morning, eats 
breakfast, goes ofT to school and returns after the school day, has a snack and is 
supervised during the remainder of the afternoon until the parents arrive back from 
work Additionally, that provider cares for that school-age child full-time on any 
school holidays and in Minnesota on any snow days, plus often cares for that child 
during the symir.er when fulMime care is again required. Many providers do the 
basic toilet training for children when they are ready. Providers' tell me they also 
train the parents. They provide the opportunity for learning various skills that are 
appropriate for the ages of the children, i.e. large and small motor, cognitive, con- 
ceptual, language. Many providers work with children who have learning disabil- 
ities. Many providers give basic parenting education to first-time parents who do not 
have another support group such as extended family members to help them in the 
very important job of oarenting 

As we move througn the 80s and into the 90s. family day care will continue to 
play an ever-increasing valuable role in how this nation cares for its children. We 
see increasing numbers of single-parent families. We see an increasing demand for 
child care services. The combination of these items is going to put a continued stress 
on family day care in being responsive in its services, but more nnportantly on who 
will enter the profession of family day care. The question becomes, "What incen- 
tives are there for me to choose to be a family day care provider?'* As an organiza- 
tion. Quality Child Care will be competing with the many other occupations in this 
nation for our shrinking pool of available workers. We are on the cutting edge of 
making decisions about what enhancements need to be available in family day care 
to invite people into the career of caring for children. All of us in thiS room liave a 
very serious responsibility to be considering the question of *'Who*s going to care for 
our childre n*^" This is particulariy important as we struggle to remain economically 
healthy as a nation baised on our ability to produce, be it industrial, be it informa- 
tion, be it services. That success will be directly tied to our ability to care for our 
children. Family dav care is the key. 

In terms of the day-to^ay activities of family day care, providers generally care 
for three to five children. They often begin work between 6:00 and 6.30 a.m. The day 
officially ends, in terms of their relationship with the children, between 5:80 and 
600 p.m. That does not mean the end of tne family day care duties as there is 
always washing to be done, food to be prepared, bathroom toilets to be cleaned and 
a house to be picked up. A provider's Staturdays are spent buying groceries and re- 
plenishing supplies, such as paper and crayons and those kinds of things, and 
>vatching for good buys at garage sales for toys. Occasionally you are off at a work- 
shop getting some additional training in the areas of how to communicate with par- 
ents or good nutrition or program activities or how kids learn. I know of no other 
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industry where the long hours put in by providers is the standard for people in the 
industry. 

How do we maintain a strong family day care network? It's important to explore 
why people enter family day care When people choose to begin a career in family 
day care, it's often made for very different reasons than what you and I might 
think My personal experience is that the reason I became a family day care provid- 
er is I had a baby, and my girlfriend up the street also had a baby. She needed 
someone to care foi her child. She knew how to type and I didn't. I agreed to take 
care of her child as long as I was going to be home with my own. Additionally, I had 
a three-year-old son who needed playmates. I thought, **Well, as long as I'm going to 
be here with two babies, I might as well have a playmate or two for my son, and I'll 
earn a little extra money to help supplement niy family income." Thio story is simi- 
lar to the reasons that I hear time and time again of why providers care for chil- 
dren This is why the majority of non regulated family day care occurs in this nation 
and will continue to occur These individuals do not pay taxes on their family day 
care income, have access to information and training on child care and are not in- 
spected for health and safety. 

How do providers get into a regulated system? It doesn't happen easily. We have 
learned from experience most people's reaction to being licensed or registered is "I 
don't want the welfare department in my home." The next reaction is, *I make par- 
ents pay in cash because I don't want to pay taxes." Parents in these homes are 
denied accessd to the dependent care tax credit as they won't have any care if they 
report the credit These two reasons represent why people choose to stay outside of 
any regulatory system. 

As we began the Child Care Food Program sponsorship for familv day care, some 
very interesting things happened People who otherwise had not been involved in 
licensing began to enter the roles In 1978 we had a slight growth in the number of 
providers from about 6,000 to a little over 6,500. Today, in Minnesota there are over 
9,000 family day care providers. 

^Vhen I would get calls from the state director of licensing with statements like, 
**We had a 300 percent increase in the number of requests for licensure in a particu- 
lar county-I wonder what's going on," I did not mention the benefits of the Child 
Care Foe Program, however, I knew from my field staff that the reason people 
were getting licensed was because they would then have access to the financial sup 
port of the Child Care Food Program. It has been the primary incentive for people 
to become part of a regulated system Other incentives include the ability to deduct 
your family day care expenses You must declare your income whether or not you 
are meeting the law The other reason for providers to be licensed in access to group 
liability insurance programs is to cover the exposures incurred while caring for chil- 
dren in their home As you can well imagine, the liability exposure in conducting a 
^>usiness of caring for small children in your pnersonal home is great. The insurance 
^''^"^Panies are very hesitant to do so because it is a private residence, children are 
involved, and there is no monitoring by outside agencies. When you are part of a 
regulated system, you have access to group policies at a reasonable cost. The Child 
Care Food Program combined with the bonus commodities, the income tax ability 
i^nd the insurance availability have become the three major reasons for an individ- 
ual who care for children in his/her home to move into system and stop operating 
under ground Other benefits occur when caregiver move from "under:;round" into 
the regulated group The kev to achieving economic stability of this nation is that 
parents who need care can find people who cure for children. A young parent in a 
new community does not know where to find child care for her/his infant. Family 
da> care is the care providers for infants and toddlers in this nation. If it's under- 
ground, you can't find it When it's part of the system, we at least know where to 
refer parents The second major societal benefit is that family day care providers 
\^ho are regulated provide a much safer environment for children. This occurs be- 
cause generally inspections are made of the facilities, providers receive training on 
health and safety for their day care children and providers are more aware of the 
needs of children 

As a se»*vice industry, I believe family day care will face several challenges in the 
remainder of the 80s. 

1 Recruitment of new providers 

2. Regulations 

3. How consumers access the service 

•1 Continued refinement of the actual services provided 
These challenges will be met by the man> groups composed of providers or sup- 
porters of the industry As necessary, this effort wilU I'm sure, approach the Con- 
gress for support on various issues as they crystallize. 
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However, there is a role that the Congress must play today. Recognition of the 
role the family day care industry plays in our nation's economic acnievements is 
important anu necessary. Without the responsive, flexible care which family day 
care is able to provide, parents are not able to be employed and, therefore, not con- 
tributing to the economy. As a result issoes such as: 

1. Information^and referral; 

2 Tax incentives to become a provider; 

3. Tax credits allowing parents to choose family day care; 

4. Opposition to restrictive zoning, fire, permitted use and building codes, 

5. Support for the Child Care Food Program; and 

6. Jobs training programs; 

must be addressed from the broadest perspective of how will these continue to sup- 
port parents in their gainful employment. Realistically, I believe family day care 
will continue with or without anyone's support. I believe our commitment needs to 
be to a system where parents can find care in places convenient to them, with pro- 
viders who recognize the developmental needs of children as well, as their health 
and safety at a cost that is affordable. It is a delicate balancmg act! At anv point we 
can be faced with child pornography situations, child abuse, over-crowded homes 
and parents without choices. 



Until recently, most discussion of trends and developments in work and family 
life assumed that the two worlds were separate. This mythical separation has per- 
sisted because, in most families, the man has assumed responsibility for work while 
the woman remained in charge of home and family life. The pattern of segregated 
sex roles has changed dramatically over the past two decades throughout the indus- 
trialized world as more and more women, especially married women with children, 
have entered the labor market Recognition of a changed reality did not occur sud- 
denly. Indeed, discussion in the 1960s tended to fasten on only one component, the 
changing roles of women as they added work outside the home to their responsibil- 
ities within the home. 

The focus was broadened in the 1970s to include some recognition of the systemic 
natii« of this change, and the problem was redefined to include the changing roles 
men as well. Now in the 1980s, it has become urgent to address a far more pro- 
found Question: what is to be the nature of the relationship between work and 
faipily life when most adults, regardless of sex, are increasingly likely to be in the 
labor force? 

Discussion of this question began first in several European countries, where 
women entered the workforce in large numbers earlier than in the United States. 
However, the subject is receiving growing attention in this country because, for the 
first time, more than half the adult women, inciuding more than 60 percent of the 
mothers, work. More than 68 percent of mothers of scnool-aged children, 59 percent 
of mothers of children aged three to five, and 48 percent of mothers of cnildren 
below the age of three wers in the labor force in 1984, and the rates are still rising. 
The most common family type In the United States today is the two-parent, two- 
wa^e-earner family. If the large number of single-parent families In which the 
parent works are added to this group, the dimensions of the issue become clear. 

The United States is now beginning to recognize the significance of the implica- 
tions of this major change. A related development is the significant decline in the 
birth rate in all industrialized countries. If women who work are also expected to 
have children, the tension between work and family life must be lessened. 



Perhaps the first noteworthy development is the emergence of a list of concerns 
common to most industrialized countries: 
The need for some financial assistance for working parents. 
The need to care for children while parents are at work. 



* This 18 an update of an article published m Translated Perspectiits, a publication of the 
German Marshall Fund of the United States, in March, 1980 A full report of the study on 
which the original article was based can be found m. Shetla B. Kamerman and Alfred J. Kahn. 
Childrtru Family Benefits, and Workmfi Fartnts (New York. Columbia University Press, 1981). 
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The need to make possible a more equitable sharing between men and women of 
family responsibilities. 

The need to help adults find a better balance between work and home so that 
they may fulfill their roles as parents without suffering penalties in the labor 
market. 

This article reports on the first two areas. 

children; socicty's resource and responsibiuty 

European countries have a long history of acknowledging that children are a 
mmor societal resource and responsibility. Cash benefits provided tp families with 
children are increasingly referred to as a ''family benefit system," part of a coun- 
try's overall social security system but distinguishable from traditional social insur- 
ance and social assistance. 

For several decades, many European countries have been providing family or 
child allowances— cash benefits provided monthly (or, weekly) for every chlla (or 
second or subsequent children) — generally regardless of the income and work status 
of the parents These allowances began in France in the 1930s; Sweden, Finland, 
and several other countries made them available in the IdAOs. By now. 67 countries, 
including all the developed countries except the United States, provide such a bene- 
fit Usually tax free, the benefits range in the European countries between 5 and 10 
percent (where there is one child) of median wage and even higher in cases of larger 
families. 

An alternative approach is to provide a similar child benefit through the tax 
system Unlike the $1,000 tax exemption for dependents in the United States (many 
countries have such exemptions), of value only to those who pay taxes and of more 
value to those with higher incomes, the child benefit tax credit is a fixed amount, 
available to families at all income levels. Furthermore, it is refundable to those 
whose incomes are so low as to preclude any tax obligations. 

Most European countries have developed two parallel policies to protect family 
income at the time of childbirth in families with working mothers. First, there is a 
guarantee of a right to leave work for a minimum of three months (the Netherlands 
and several other countries), a maximum of three years (Hungary), and an average 
of six months to one year, with assurance of full job protection, seniority, and pen- 
sion entitlerient In one country, Sweden, this right can be shared equally by both 
parents In several other countries, such as Finland and Norway, fathers may share 
m a portion of this parental benefit. 

The second, parallel policy is the provision of a cash benefit that replaces the full 
wage covered under social security (or a significant portion of it, or some combina- 
tion of full wage followed by a smaller flat rate benefit.) These benefits are available 
to almost all employed women and under certain circumstances— or in certain coun- 
tries, such as Sweden— to their husbands also. The benefits may be tax free or con- 
sidered as taxable income. 

In most countries the right to leave work and retain job protection covers a longer 
period of time than does the cash benefit. In some countries an unpaid parenting 
leave supplements the right to a paid maternity leave. Sometimes, as in France, the 
supplementarv, unpaid leave is available to either parent but the cash benefit cover- 
ing the immediate pre- and post-childbirth leave is available only to the mother. 

In effect, these two parallel policies constitute the statutory provision of materni- 
ty or parental benefits and leaves. The key is the job-protected leave from work 
combined with a cash benefit that replaces earnings lost at the time of childbirth. In 
France, this covers 16 weeks, including six weeks before childbirth, and is equal to 
full wage replacement In Germany, six months are covered, 14 weeks with a statu- 
tory flat rate benefit eoual to the wage of about half the working women, but sup- 
plemented to full wage by the employer for those women earning more. The remain- 
der of the time is at the statutory benefit level only. Hungary provides full wage 
replacement for 20 weeks of maternity leave. 

The German Democratic Republic covers 26 weeks plus an additional 26 (for a 
total of 52) at the birth of second and subsequent children. Sweden Is unique in 
providing a benefit that covers nine montlis,' is available to either parent, and can 
be prorated so that parents can use the benefit to cover full-time, half-time, or 
three-quarter time work while children are young, this enables parents to share 
child care responsiblities for the child*6 first year or year and a half 

Hungary provides an unusual benefit from the end of maternity leave until the 
child is three the mother is entitled to a cash allowance equal to about 40 percent 



^ An additional 3 months is available at a minimum flat rate benefit 
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of the average wage for women as long as she remains at home to care for her child. 
During this time she maintains her seniority and pension entitlements, and is as- 
sured of job protection. 

These benefits ate contingent on prior work record and represent some attempt 
by society to replace earnings at childbirth and for some period thereafter, when, it 
is assumed, a parent needs to be at home to provide critical child care. There is an 
increasing tendency to extend these rights to both of the parents and to adoptive 
parents as well. Another, related, trend is to provide a cash benefit and a right to 
leave \frork for a specified number of days for a working parent who must care for a 
youn^ child who is ill at home. ' 

The benefits so far discussed supplement the incomes of parents with growing 
children, or replace income in the period right after childbirth. Few countries pro- 
vide a substitute for earned income beyond the time a child is three, and the scale 
and scope of Aid to Families With Dependent Children in the United States is rare. 
Canada and Britain have the closest equivalents to the U.S. system. 

CHILD CARE SERVICGS ^ 

Paid leaves from work following childbirth range from three months to three 
years. A six-month leave is typical in most countries, with growing discussion about 
extending the leave to nine months or to a maximum of one year. 

Although all European countries permit unpaid, job-protected leaves, few women 
avail themselves of this benefit, for obvious reasons. As a result, most working fami- 
lies in Europe need some form of out-of-home child care service beginning when a 
child is about six months of age. Compulsory school attendance usually begins at 
age six, as it does in the United States; but in Britain five is the age of entry while 
in the Scandinavian countries, seven. 

For the typical working family in Europe, all-day, out-of-home child care services 
are needed for children aged about six months to six years. What kind of care is 
provided for these children now? 

Most children aged three to six attend a free public preschool covering the normal 
school day; they attend it on a voluntary basis regardless of whether they have 
working mothers. 

France has the most extensive such provision in Europe, serving almost all chil- 
dren aged three to six. Moreover, about 40 percent of the two-year-olds (largely 
those aged two and a halO attend, also. (Hungary and Germany recently opened kin- 
dergarten to two-year-olds as space became available.) 

Belgium has a similar program. Germany serves about 75 percent of its three- to 
six-year-olds in such a program although most children attend school for only half a 
day (8:00-1:00) as in all primary schools in Germany. Italy has space for about 70 
percent of the age group. Most Eastern European countries serve 75 to 90 percent of 
the group in full-day preschool programs, with the highest rate of inclusion in the 
German Democratic Republic. Coverage is relatively low in Sweden; but more than 
half the three- io six-year-olds there attend child care programs, which, in contrast 
to other countries, are part of a free-standing program that is independent of the 
public education of health care systems. 

Most of Europe assumes that children from age three (and increasingly from age 
two and a half or two) will attend preschool because the experience is good for them 
regardless of whether their mothers work. The child care function is an incidental 
benefit. Thus, for most working families in Europe, child care is available for pre- 
schoolers at least through the normal school day. 

Only the United States, Britain, Canada, and Israel maintain an artificial distinc- 
tion between child care under social welfare and educational auspices; and only 
these countries continue to support two parallel systems for children under compul- 
sory school age. In Israel about 90 percent of three- to five-year-olds already attend 
a preschool program in any case. These are largely under private auspices, as they 
are in the United States, where about 60 percent of the children of this age group 
now attend such programs. 



^ No systematic child care survey has been earned out in these European countries since our 
tixidy was completed at the end of the 1970's. However, report5 from the countries suggest that 
there has bren littte Higniflcant change in coverage rates since then. Where changes nave been 
reported, the data have been incorporated in the revised text. 

We would note, however, that while European female labor force participation rates have re- 
mained relatively stable m the 1980's, or increased only modestly, rates in the U.S., especially 
for married women with preschool-aged children, have continued to rise 
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DAY CARE PROGRAMS 



Excopt for Sweden and Finland, which have one child care program for all chil- 
dren up to age seven, Europe largely defines day care as a program for children 
under age three Most countries administer day care programs under health minis- 
try or department auspices Infant and .toddler care is nowhere near as extensive as 
is care for children from about the age two or three on. 

The German Democratic Republic has by far the most extensive provision for this 
group, with 60 percent of children between the ages of six months and three years 
in care (44 percent of children from birth to age three). The country plans to expand 
provision to include space for 70 percent. Between 12 and 15 children are in each 
group with a ratio of one staff member to six children. (Officially recommended 
ratios are higher.) 

France has the most extensive provision among the Western European countries, 
with about a third of children under age three in some kind of out-of-home care. 
The public preschool programs serve most two-year-olds with working mothers, and 
another small percentage is served in publicly-subsidized day care centers. The lar^,- 
est group is cared for by licensed family day care mothers, France has the most ex- 
tensive provision of this type of care of any country. 

Hungary has only a limited amount of group care, its primary policy for ».ifants 
and toddlers is to subsidize their mothers' own care. In contrast, Sweden nas an offi- 
cial policy of expanding such coverage to meet most existing needs. Howt.er, only 
about 14 percent of children under age three can be served in puislicly-su jsidized 
care today, while an equivalent percentage are still cared for in private, informal, 
family day care arrangements. 

Thus, most countries still have a long way to go before there are enough out-of- 
home places to care for children aged six months to three years. 

Before- and after-school care for preschool and primary school children, when 
school hours and school days do not coincide with work schedules, is recognized as a 
universal need No country provides adequate coverage or even has systematic data 
indicating how children of this age are cared for now. Such programs are important, 
their scarcity represents a significant gap in child care services. 



This review does not cover Intrafamilial adaptation or workplace responses to the 
new realities of work and family life. For some years, however, policies in many 
countries have supported, or been predicated on, traditional rol : assignments within 
the family Modifications will be necessary to increase intrafamilial equity. 

Most adaptation in the home will reflect the values and beha vioral changes of the 
adults living there There is some evidence, particularly for ^ounger adults, that 
men now are sharing more home and family responsibilities with their working 
wives. 

The workplace itself remains an essential arena for change in terms of market- 
place and statutory benefits and the organization of work. A number of countries 
are examining the social security status of women (in the workforce, homemakers, 
widows) Sweden's parent insurance is a major innovation. Among countries allow- 
ing post -child birth leaves, France offers a two-year leave for either parent under 
certain circumstances, Norway provides a parental leave of up to one year. Sweden 
permits an unpaid leave, after conclusion of the parent insurance benefit, until a 
child is IS months of age, and guarantees parents the right to work three-quarter 
time fa six hour day) until their child is age eight. Assuring workers the right to 
take off a certain number of days to caie for an ill child at home, or to visit a child 
in school, is also receiving attention in Europe. 

Of particular importance are the efforts by industry to modify employment prac- 
tices or to provide sHected benefits through labor contracts or as part of private 
fringe benefit systens Flexitime is now an established policy in most large and 
medium sized firms n Northern Europe. There is growing experimentation with 
other alternative won schedules, including part-time work and shared work m sev- 
eral countries 



If adults are to manage their work and family lives simultaneously, attention will 
have to be paid to all areas discussed above. 

A major European development is the trend toward family or child policy pack- 
ages that go far beyond any single policy The European experience suggests the 
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need for a strategy that in(>Uides income transfers, child care services, and employ- 
ment policies as central elenib^ts. 

Employment and labor market policies are a cornerstone of social policy in indus- 
trialized countries. Work is a primary role and a central ethic for all adults Unless 
it IS possible for adults to mart age iheir work and family lives without undue strain 
J on themselves and their children, society will suffer a significant loss in productivi 
ty, and an even more significant loss in the quantity and quality of future genera 
tions. \ ^ 
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